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PREFACE 

The ^itire world of Islam is to-day in profound fer- 
ment. From Morocco to China and from Turkestan 
to the Congo, the 250,000,000 followers of the Prophet 
Mohammed are stirring to new ideas, new impulses, new 
aspirations. A gigantic transformation is taking place 
whose results must affect all n[iankind. 

This transformation was greatly stimulated by the 
late war. But it b^an long before. More than a him- 
dred years ago the seeds were sown, and ever since then 
it has been evolving; at first slowly and obscurely; later 
more rapidly and perceptibly; until to-day, imder the 
stimulus of Armageddon, it has burst into sudden and 
startling bloom. 

The stoiy of that strange and dramatic evolution I 
have endeavored to tell in the following pages. Con- 
sidering in turn its various aspects — ^religious, cultural, 
political, economic, social — ^I have tried to portray their 
gqiesis and development, to analyze their character, and 
to appraise their potency. While making due allowance 
for local differentiations, the intimate correlation and 
underlying unify of the various movements have ever 
been kept in view. 

Although the book deals primarily with the Moslem 
world, it necessarily includes the non-Moslem Hindu 
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elements of India. The field covered is thus virtually 
the entire Near and Middle East. The Far East has 
not been directly considered, but parallel developments 
there have been noted and should always be kept in 
mind. 

IXXTHROP StODDABD. 
Brookunb, MAsa^ 
May 8, 1021. 
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THE NEW WORLD OF ISLAM 

INTRODUCTION 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE OLD 

ISLAMIC WORLD 

The rise of Mam is perhaps the most amaring event in 
human history. Springing from a land and a people alike 
previously negligible, Main spread within a century over 
half the j^^uth, shattering great empires, overthrowing 
long-established religions, remoulding the souls of races, 
and building up a whole new world — ^Uie world of Islam. 

The closer we esnmine this development the more 
extraoidinaiy does it appear. The other great religions 
won their way slowly, by painful struggle, and finally 
biomphed with the aid ol powerful monarehs converted 
to the new faith. Christianity had its Constantine, 
Buddhism its Asoka, and Zoroastrianism its Cyrus, each 
lending to his chosen cult the mighty force of seculiar 
authority. Not so Islam. Arising in a desert land 
BpBiBdj inhabited by a nomad race previously undis- 
tinguished in human azmals, Islam sallied forth on its 
great adventure with the slenderest human backing and 
against the heaviest material odds. Yet Islam triumphed 
witli seemingly miiaculous ease, and a couple of genera- 
tions saw the Fiery Crescent borne victorious from the 
X^rrmees to the Himalayas and from the deserts of Central 
Asia to the deserts of Central Africa. 

8 
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This amaziTig success was due to a number of con- 
tributing f actoiB; chief among them being the character 
of the Arab race, the nature of Mohammed's teaching, 
and the g^eral state of the contemporary Eastern world. 
Undistinguished though the Arabs had hitherto been, 
they were a people of remarkable potentialities, which 
were at that moment patently seeking self-realization. 
For several generations before Mohammed, Arabia had 
been astir with exuberant vitality. The Arabs had out- 
grown their ancestral paganism and were instinctively 
yearning for better things. Athwart this seething fer- 
ment of mind and spirit Islam rang like a trunq)et-can. 
Mohammed, an Arab of the Arabs, was the veiy incarna- 
tion of the soul of his race. Preaching a simple, austere 
monotheism, free from priestcraft or elaborate doctrinal 
trappings, he tapped the well-springs of religious zeal 
always present in the Semitic heart. Foigetting the 
chronic rivalries and blood-feuds which had consumed 
their enei^es in internecine strife, and wdded into a Row- 
ing unity by the fire of their new-found faith, the Arabs 
poured forth from their deserts to conquer the earth for 
Allah, the One True God. 

Thus Islam, like the lesstleBS breath erf the sirocco, 
the desert wind, swept out of Arabia and ^icountered — 
a spiritual vacuum. Those neighboring Byzantine and 
Persian Empires, so imposing to the casual eye, were 
mere dried husks, devoid of real vitality. Their religions 
were a mockeiy and a sham. Persia's ancestral cult of 
Zoroaster had degenerated into '^Magism''— a pompous 
priestcraft, tyrannical and persecuting, hated and secretly 
despised. As for Eastern CSuisdanity, bedizened with 
the gewgaws of paganism and bedevilled by the mad- 
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dening theological speculations of the decadent Greek 
mind, it had become a repellent caricatm^ of the teachings 
of Christ. Both Magism and Byzantine Christendom 
were riven by great heresies which engendered savage 
persecutions and furious hates. Furthermore, both the 
Byzantine and Peraian Empires were harsh despotisms 
which crushed their subjects to the dust and killed out 
all love of countiy or loyalty to the state. Lastly, the 
two empires had just fought a terrible war from which 
they had emerged mutually bled white and utterly ex- 
hausted. 

Such was the world compelled to face the lava-flood of 
Islam. The result was inevitable. Once the disciplined 
strength of the East Roman l^ons and the Persian 
cuirasaers had broken before the fieiy onslaught of the 
fanatic sons of the desert, it was all over. There was no 
patriotic resistance. The down-trodden populations pa&. 
sively accepted new masters, while the nmnerous heretics 
actually welcomed the overthrow of persecuting core- 
li^onists whom they hated far worse than their alien 
conqueroiB. In a short time most of the subject peoples 
sccepted the new faith, so refreshingly ample compared 
with their own d^enerate cults. The Arabs, in their 
torn, knew how to consolidate their rule. They were no 
bloodthirsty savages, bent soldy on loot and destruction. 
On the contrary, they were an iimately gifted race, eagar 
to learn and appreciative of the cultunJ gifts which older 
civilizations had to bestow. Intermarrying freely and 
professing a conunon belief, conquerors and conquered 
rapidly fused, and from this fusion arose a new civilization 
— the Saracenic civilizationi in which the ancient cultures 
of Greeoe, Rome, and Persia were revitalized by Arab 
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vigor aad eyntheBized by the Arab genius and the Islamic 
spirit. For the first throe centuries of its existence 
(drc. 650-1000 A. D.) the realm of Islam was the most 
civilized and progressive portion of the world. Studded 
with splendid cities, gracious mosques, and quiet tmivensi- 
ties where the wisdom of the ancient world was preserved 
and appredatedi the Moslem East offered a strSdng con* 
trast to tiiie Christian West, then sunk in the night of the 
Dark Ages. 

However, by the tenth century the Saiaoenic civili- 
zation began to display unmistakable symptoms of decline. 
This decline was at first gradual. Down to the terrible 
disasters of the thirteenth century it stQl displayed vigor 
and remained ahead of the Christian West. StQl, by the 
year 1000 A. D. its golden age was over. For this there 
were several reasons. In the first place, that inveterate 
spirit of faction which has always heea the bane of the 
Arab race soon reappeared once more. Bival dans strove 
for the headship of Islam, and their quarrels d^enerated 
into bloody dvil wars. In this f ratriddal strife the fervor 
of the first days cooled, and saintly men like Abu Bdo* 
and Omar, Islam's first standard-bearers, gave place to 
worldly minded leaders who r^arded their position of 
''Eihalifa"^ as a means. to despotic power and sdf- 
glorification. The seat of government was moved to 
Damascus in SynsLj and afterward to Bagdad in Meso- 
potamia. The reason for this was obvious. In Mecca 
despotism was impossible. The fierce, free4x>m Arabs 
of the desert would tolerate no master, and their innate 
democracy had been sanctioned by the Prophet, who had 
explidtly declared that all Believers were brothers. The 

^/.a./'8uooeHor." AngUcUed into the wonl "Cttlq[>h.'' 
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Meocan ca]q)hate was a theocratic democnu^. Abu 
Bdor aiui Omar were elected by the people, and held 
themselvea respcmfiible to public opinion, subject to the 
divine law as revealed by Mohammed in the Koran. 

But in Damascus, and still more in Bagdad, things were 
different. There the pure^looded Arabs were only a 
handful among swanns of Syrian and Persian converts 
and "Neo-Arab" mixed-bloods. These people were filled 
with traditions of deq)otism and were quite ready to 
jkM the caliphs obsequious obedience. The caliphs, in 
their turn, leaned more and more upon these complaisant 
subjects, drawing from their ranks courtiers, officiate, and 
ultimate^ soldiers. Shodced and angered, the proud 
Arabs gradually returned to the desert, while the govern- 
ment fell into the well-wom ruts of traditional Oriental 
despotism. When the caliphate was moved to Bagdad 
after the founding of the Abbaside dynasty (750 A. D.), 
Fenian influence became preponderant. The famous 
Calq>h Haroun-al-Kashid, the hero of the Arabian 
Nis^, was a typical P^sian monarch, a true successor 
ci Xsnm and Chosroes, and as different from Abu Bekr 
or Omar as it is possible to concdve. And, in Bagdad, 
as dsewhere, despotic power was fatal to its possessors. 
Under its bHg^t the ''successors'' of Mohammed became 
capxidous tyrants or d^enerate harem piq)pets, whose 
nervdess hands were wholfy^ incapable df guiding tiiie great 
Moslem fhnpire. 

Hie empire, in fact, gradually went to pieces. Shaken 
by the civil wars, bereft of strong leaders, and deprived 
of the invigorating amalgam of the unspoiled desert 
Arabs, political imily could not endure. Everywhere 
there oceuired revivals of sappreaBGd racial or particu- 
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larist tendencies. The veiy rapidity of Islam's expansion 
turned against it, now that the wellHsprings of that 
expansion were dried \xp. Islam had made miflions of 
converts, of many sects and races, but it had digested 
them very imperfectly. Mohammed had realty converted 
the Arabs, because he merely voiced ideas whkii were 
obscurely germinating in Arab minds and appealed to 
impulses innate in the Arab blood. When, however, 
Islam was accepted by non-Arab peoples, they instinc- 
tively interpreted the Prophet's message according to their 
particular racial tendencies and cultural backgrounds, 
the result being that primitive Islam was distorted or 
perverted. The most extreme ^cample of this was in 
Persia, where the austere monotheism of Mohammed was 
transmuted into the elaborate mystical cult known as 
Shiism, which presently cut the Persians (M from full 
conmiunion with the orthodox Moslem world. The same 
transmutive tendency appears, in lesser d^ree, in the 
saint-worship of the North African Berbers and in the 
pantheism of the Hindu Moslems— both developments 
which Mohammed would have unquestionabty exe- 
crated. 

These doctrinal fissures in Islam were paralleled by the 
disnq)tion of political unity. The first formal spUt oc- 
curred after the accession of the Abbasides. A member 
of the deposed Ommeyyad family B&d to Spain, where he 
set iq> a rival caliphate at Cordova, lecognized as lawful 
not oviy by the Spanish Moslems but by the Berbers of 
North Africa. Later on another caliphate was set up in 
Egypt— the Fatimite caliphate, resting its title on descent 
from Mohammed's daughter Fatima. As for the Abba- 
aide caliphs of Bagdad, they gradually declined in power. 
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untfl they became mere puppets in the hands of a new 
Tadal element, the Turks. 

Before describing that shift of power from Neo-Arab 
to Turkish hands which was so momentous for the histoiy 
of the Mamie world, let us first consider the decline in 
cultural and intellectual vigor that set in concurrently 
with the disruption of political and religious unity during 
the later stages of the Neo-Arab period. 

The Arabs of Mohammed's day were a fresh, unspoiled 
people in the full flush of pristine vigor, eag^ for adven- 
ture and inspired by a high ideal. They had their full 
share of Semitic fanaticism; but, though fanatical, they 
were not bigoted; that is to say, they possessed, not closed, 
but open minds. They held firmly to the tenets of their 
reli^on, but this religion was extremely simple. The 
core of Mohammed's teaching was theism plus certain 
practices. A strict belief in the unity of God; an equally 
strict belief in the divine mission^ of Mohammed as set 
forth in the Koran, and certain clearly defined duties — 
prayer, ablutions, fasting, ahnsgiving, and pilgrimage— 
these, and these alone, constituted the Islam of the Arab 
conquerors of the Eastem world. 

So simple a theology could not seriously fetter the 
Arab mind, alert, curious, eager to learn, and ready to 
adjust itself to conditions ampler and more complex than 
those prevailing in the parched environment of the desert. 
Now, not only did the Arabs relish the material advan- 

*To be carefully distinguished from divinity. Mohammed not only 
did not make any pretensions to divinity, but speoifically disclaimed any 
maxh attributes. He regjBLrded himself as the last of a series of divinely 
inqpiied prophets, beginning with Adam and extending through Moses 
and Jesus to hhnaelf , the mouthpiece of God's last and most perfect reveiar 
tkm. 
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inner Arabia, like the Kharijites, who, upholding the 
old desert freedom, refused to recognize the caliphate 
and proclaimed theories of advanced republicanism. 

The upshot was that the caliphs turned more and more 
toward the conservative theologians as against the liberals, 
just as they favored the monarchist Neo-Arabs in prefer- 
aice to the intractable pure-blooded Arabs of the des^. 
Under the Abbasides the government came out frankly 
for religious absolutism. Standards of dogmatic ortho- 
do:^ were established, Motazelites were persecuted and 
put to death, and by the twelfth centuiy A. D. the last 
vestiges of Saracenic liberalism were extirpated. The 
canons of Moslem thought were fixed. All creative 
activity ceased. The veiy memoiy of the great Motaase- 
lite doctors faded away. The Moslem mind was dosed, 
not to be reopened imtil our own day. 

By the b^inning of the eleventh centuiy the decline of 
Saracenic civilization had become so pronoimced that 
change was clearly in the air. Having lost thdr earljr 
vigor, the Neo-Arabs were to see thdlr political power pass 
into other hands. These political heirs of the Neo-^Arabs 
were the Tuiks. The Turks were a western branch of 
that congeries of nomadic tribes which, from time imme- 
morial, have roamed over the limitless stq>pes of Eastern 
and Central Asia, and which are known collectively under 
the titles of ''Uralo-Altaic" or '^Turanian" peoples. 
The Arabs had been in contact with the Turkish nomads 
ever since the Islamic conquest of Persia, when the 
Modem generals found the Turks beating restless^ against 
Persia's northeastern frontiers. In the caliphate's palmy 
days the Turics were not feared. In fact, thqr were pres- 
ently foimd to be veiy useful. A dull-witted folk with 
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few ideas^ the Turks could do two tlungs superlatively 
well — obey orders and fight like devils. In other words, 
they made ideal mercenary soldiers. The caliphs were de- 
lighted, and enlisted ever-lai]ger numbers of them for their 
armies and their body*guards. 

This was all very well while the caliphate was strong, 
but when it grew weak the situation altered. Bismg 
everywhere to positions of authority, the Turkish mer- 
cenaries b^an to act like masters. Opening the eastern 
frontiers, they let in fresh swarms of thdr countrymen, 
who now came, not as individuals, but in tribes or 
'^ hordes" under their hereditaiy chiefs, wand^ing about 
at their own sweet will, settling where th^ pleased, and 
deiqxiiling or evicting the local inhabitants. 

The Turks soon renounced their ancestral paganism for 
Islam, but Islam made little change in their natures. 
In judging these Turkish newcomers we must not con- 
sider them the same as the present-day Ottoman Turks 
of Constantinqple and Asia Minor. The modem Osmanli 
are so saturated with European and Near Eastern blood, 
and have been so leavened by Western and Saracenic ideas, 
that they are a veiy different people from their remote 
immigrant ancestors. Yet, even as it is, the modem 
Osmanli display enough of those unlovely Turanian 
traits which characterize the unmodified Turks of Central 
Asia, often called ^'Turkomans,'' to distinguish them from 
their Ottoman kinsfolk to the west. 

Now, what was the primitive Turkish nature? First 
and foremost, it was that of the professional soldier. 
Discipline was the Turk's watchword. No originality 
of thought, and but little curiosity. Few ideas ever 
penetrated the Turk's slow mind, and the few that did 
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penetrate were received as militaiy orderB, to be obeiyed 
without question and adhered to without reflectimi. 
Such was the being who took over the leadership oi Ldam 
from the Saracen's failing grasp. 

No greater misfortune could have occurred both for 
Islam and for the world at laige. For Islam it meant the 
rule of dull-witted bigots under which enli^tened progress 
was impossible. Of course Islam did gain a great acces- 
aoQ of warlike strength, but this new power was so 
wantonly misused as to bring down disastrous repercus- 
sions upon lialam itself. The first notable esqiloits of the 
immigrant Turkish hordes were their conquest of Aoa 
Minor and their capture of Jerusalem, both events taking 
place toward the dose of the eleventh century.^ Up 
to this time Asia Minor had remained part of the CSuistian 
world. The origbal Arab flood of the seventh centuiyi 
after overrunning Syria, had been stopped by the barrier 
of the Taurus Mountains; the Byzantine Empire had 
pulled itself together; and theno^orth, despite border 
bickeringB^ the Byzantine-Saracen frontier had remained 
substantially unaltered. Now, however, the Tuiks broke 
the Byzantine barrier, overran Aaa AGnor, and threatened 
even Ckxnstantinople, the eastern bulwariL of ChristmdonL 
As for Jerusalem, it had, of course, been in Moslem hands 
since the Arab conquest of 637 A. D. , but the caliph Omar 
had carefully respected the Christian ''Holy Flaoes,'' and 
his successors had ndthv persecuted the local CShristians 
nor maltreated the numerous pilgrims who flocked perai- 
nially to Jerusalem from eveiy part of the CShristian woikL 

^Tlie Tuildah ovwnmiuiig of An Minor took place tiUr Jtm JmUmO" 
tioQ of the Bysantine anny in the great battle of Maaiilnrt» 1071 A. D. 
The Tuiia oi^ytund Jerankm In 1070. 
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But fhe Tuiks changed all thia. Avid for loot, and filled 
with bigoted hatred of the ''MiabeUevers," they sacked 
the holy places, persecuted the Christiana, and rendered 
pilgrimage impossible. 

The effect of these twhi disasters upon Christendom, 
occurring as they did almost simultaneousty, was tremen- 
dous. The Qiristian West, then at the hd^t of its 
religious fenror, quivered with mingled fear and wrath. 
Myriads of aealots, like Peter the Hermit, roused all 
Europe to fremy. Fanaticism begat fanaticism, and the 
Christian West poured upon the Moslan East vast hosts 
of warriors in those extraordinaiy expeditions, the Cru- 



The Turkish conquest of Islam and its counteri:)last, 
the Crusades, were an immense misfortune for the world. 
Tliey permanently worsaied the relations between East 
and West. In the year 1000 A. D. Christian-Moslem 
relations were fairly good, and showed eveiy proefpect of 
becoming better. The hatreds engendered by Islam's 
first imq)tion were dying away. Hie frontiers of Islam 
and Christendom had become i^parentiy fixed, and 
neither side showed much desire to encroach upon the 
other. The only serious debatable groimd was Spain, 
where Moslem and Christian were continually at hand- 
grq)B; but, after all, Spain was mutually r^uded as a 
fiontier episode. Between Islam and Christendom, as a 
wfade, intercourse was becoming steadily more friendly 
and iD£xe frequmt. This frfendly inteatx)urBe, if con- 
tinued, mig^t ultimately have produced momentous 
results for human progress. The Modem world was at 
that time still well ahead of western Europe in knowledge 
and culture, but Saracenic civilization was ossifying, 
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whereaa the Christian West, despite its ignorance, rude- 
ness, and barbarism, was bursting with lusty life and 
patently acpiring to better things. Had the nascent 
anuty of East and West in the eleventh centuiy continued 
to develop, both would have greatly profited. In the 
West the influence of Saracenic culture, containing, as it 
did, the ancient learning of Greece and Borne, mig^t have 
awakened our Renaissance much earlier, while in the 
East the influence of the medisval West, with its abound- 
ing vigor, might have saved Moslem civilization from the 
creeping paralysis which was overtaking it. 

But it was not to be. In Islam the refined, eafiy-going 
Saracen gave place to the bigoted, brutal Tuik. Islam 
became once more aggressive — ^not, as in its early days, 
for an ideal, but for sheer blood-lust, plunder, and destruc- 
tion. Henceforth it was war to the knife between the 
ODly possible civilization and the most brutal and hope- 
less barbarism. Furthermore, this war was destined to 
last for centuries. The Crusades were merely Western 
counter-attacks against a Turkish assault on Christendom 
which continued for sx hundred years and was definitely 
broken only under the walls of Vienna in 1683. Naturally, 
f n»n these centuries of unrelenting strife furious hatreds 
and fanaticisms were engendered which still envenom 
the rdations of Islam and Christaidom. The atrocities 
of Musti^ha Eemal's Turkish ''Nationalists" and the 
atrocities of the Greek troops in Asia Minor, of which we 
read in our morning papers, are in no small d^ree a 
''canying on" of the mutual atrocities of Turks and 
Crusaders in Palestine eight hundred years ago. 

With the details of those old wars between Turics and 
Christians this book has no direct concern. Tlie ware 
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themfidves should simply be noted as a chronic barrier 
between East and West. As for the Moslem East^ with 
its declining Saracenic civilization bowed beneatii the 
brutal Turkish yoke^ it was presently e^q>06ed to even 
more terrible misfortunes. These misfortunes were also of 
Turanian origin. Toward the close of the twelfth century 
the eastem branches of the Turanian race were welded 
into a temporary unity by the genius of a mighty chieftain 
named Jenghiz Khan. Taking the sinister title of ''The 
Inflexible Emperor/' this arch-savage started out to loot 
the world. He first overran northem China^ which he 
hideous^ ravaged, then turned his devastating course 
toward the west. Such was the rise of the terrible 
"Mongols/' whose name still stinks in the nostrils of 
civilized mankind. Carrying with them skilled Chinese 
engineers using gunpowder for the reduction of fortified 
cities, Jenghiz Ehan and his mounted hosts proved eveiy- 
where irresistible. The Mongols were the most appalling 
barbarians whom the world has ever seen. Their object 
was not conquest for settlement, not even loot, but in 
great part a sheer satanic lust for blood and destruction. 
They revelled in butchering whole populations, destroying 
cities, laying waste countrysides — and then passing on to 
fresh fields. 

Jenghiz Khan died after a few years of his westward 
progress, but his successors continued his work with 
unabated zeal. Both Christendom and Islam were 
smitten by the Mongol scourgp. All eastem Europe was 
ravaged and rebarbarized, the Russians showing ugly 
traces of tiie Mongol imprint to this day. But the woes 
of Christendom were as nothing to the woes of Islam. 
Hie Mongols never penetrated b^ond Poland, and west- 
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em Europe, the seat of Western dviUzation, was left 
unscathed. Not so Islam. Pouring down from the north- 
east, the Mongol hosts whirled like a cydone over the 
Moslem world from India to Egypt, pillaging, murdering, 
and destroying. The nascent civilization of medisval 
Persia, just struggling into the light beneath the incubus 
of Turidsh hanyings, was stamped flat under the Mongol 
hoofs, and the Mongols then proceeded to deal with the 
Moslem culture-centie— Bagdad. Bagdad had declined 
considerably from the goigeous days of Haroun-al- 
Rashid, with its l^endaiy million souls. However, it 
was stQl a great dty, the seat of the caliphate and the 
unquestioned centre of Saracenic dvilization. The Mon- 
gols stonned it (1258 A. D.), butchered its entiro pecula- 
tion, and literally wiped Bagdad aS the face ctf the earth. 
And even this was not the worst. Bagdad was the ci^ital 
of Mesqx>tamia. This ^'Land between the Rivere" had, 
in the very dawn of history, been reclaimed from swamp 
and desert by the patient labors of half-f oigotten peoples 
who, with infinite toil, built iq> a marvellous system of 
irrigation that made Mesopotamia the perennial garden 
and granary of the world. Ages had passed and Mesopo- 
tamia had known many masters, but all these oonqueiv 
OFB had respected, even cherished, the irrigation works 
which were the source of all prosperity. These woiks 
the Mongols wantonty, methodically destroyed. Hie 
oldest dvilization in the world, the cradle of human cul- 
ture, was hc^lesstjr ndned; at least ei^t thousand years 
ctf continuous human effort went for naught, and Mesopo- 
tamia became the noisome land it still remains toKlay, 
parched during the drou^ts of low water, soaked to 
fever-stricken marsh in the season of river^oods, ixsk- 
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anted only by a few mongral fellahs inhabiting wretched 
mud villagee, and cowed by nomad Bedouin browsing 
thar flocks on the sites of ancient fields. 

The destruction of Bagdad was a fatal blow to Saracenic 
civilization, especially in the east. And even brfore that 
dreadful disaster it had received a terrible blow in the 
west. Traversing North Africa in its early days, Islam 
had iakexi finn root in Spain, and had so flourished there 
that Spanish Moslem culture was fully abreast of that in 
the Moslem East. The capital of Spanish Islam was 
Cordova, the seat of the Western caliphate, a mighty 
city, perhaps more wonderi^ul than Bagdad itself. For 
centuries Spanish Islam lived secure, confining the Chris- 
tians to the mountainous regions of the north. As 
Saracen vigor declined, however, the Christians pressed 
the Moslems southward. In 1213 Spanish Islam was 
hopelessly broken at the tremendous battle ctf Las Navas 
de Tolosa. Thenceforth, for the victorious Christians 
it was a case of picking up the pieces. Cordova itself 
soon fell, and with it the gloiy of Spanish Islam, for the 
fanatical Christian Spaniards extirpated Saracenic civili- 
zation as effectually as the pagan Mongols were at that 
time doing. To be sure, a remnant of the Spanish Mos- 
lems held their groimd at Granada, in the extreme south, 
until the year Columbus discovered America, but this was 
merely an episode. The Saracen civilization of the West 
was virtually destroyed. 

Meanwhfle the Moslem East continued to bleed imder 
the Mongol scourge. Wave after wave of Mongol raiders 
passed over the land, the last notable invasion being that 
headed by the famous (or rather infamous) Tamerlane, 
eariy in the fifteenth oentxuy. By this time the westem 
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Mongols had accepted Jdam, but that made little differ- 
ence in their conduct. To show that Tamerlane was a 
true scion of his ancestor Jenghiz Khan, it may be re- 
marked that his foible was pyramids of himian skuDsy his 
prize effort being one of 70^000 erected after the storming 
of the Persian dty of Ispahan. After the cessation of 
the Mongol incursions, the ravaged and depopulated 
Moslem East fell under the sway of the Ottoman Turks. 

The Ottoman Turks, or '^Osmanli/' were originally 
merely one of the many Turkish hordes which entered 
Asa Minor after the downfall of Byzantine rule. The^ 
owed their greatness nudnly to a long line of able sultans, 
who gradually absorbed the nei^boring Turkish tribes 
and used this consolidated strength for ambitious con- 
quests both to east and west. In 1453 the Osmanli 
extinguished the old Byzantine Empire by taking C!on- 
stantinople, and within a century thereafter they had 
conquered the Moslem East from Persia to Morocco, had 
subjugated the whole Balkan peninsula, and had ad- 
vanced through Hungaiy to the walls of Vienna. Unlike 
their Mongol cousins, the Ottoman Turks built up a 
durable empire. It was a barbarous sort of empire, for 
the Turks understood veiy little about culture. Tlie only 
things they could i^preciate were militaiy improvemrats. 
These, however, thqr thoroughly appreciated and kept 
fully abreast of the times. In their palmy days the 
Turks had the best artillery and the steadiest infantry in 
the world, and were the terror of Europe. 

Meantime Em^ope was awakening to true progress and 
hi^er civilization. While the Moslem East was sinking 
imder Mongol hanyings and Turkish militarism, the 
Christian West was thrilling to the Renaissance and the 
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discoveries of America and the water route to India. 
The ^ect of these discoveries simply cannot be over- 
estimated. When Columbus and Vasco da Gama made 
their memorable voyages at the end of the fifteenth 
centuiy, Western civilization was pent up closely within 
the restricted bounds of west-central Europe, and was 
wa^ng a defensive and none-too-hopeful struggle with the 
forces of Turanian barbarism. Russia lay under the heel 
of the Mongol Tartars, while the Turks, then in the full 
flush of their martial vigor, were marching triimiphantly 
vp from the southeast and threatening Europe's veiy 
heart. So strong were these Turanian barbarians, with 
Asia, North Africa, and eastem Eiurope in their grasp, that 
Western civilization was hard put to it to hold its own. 
Western civilization was, in fact, fighting with its back to 
the wall— the wall of a boimdless ocean. We can hardly 
conceive how our medieval forefathers viewed the ocean. 
To them it was a nimibing, constricting presence; the 
abode of darkness and horror. No wonder mediaeval 
Europe was static, once it faced on ruthless, aggressive 
Asia, and backed on nowhere. Then, in the twinkling of 
an eye, the sesrwall became a highway, and dead-end 
Europe became mistress of the ocean— and thereby 
mistreBS of tibe world. 

The greatest strat^c shift of fortune in all human 
histoiy had taken place. Instead of fronting hopelessly 
on the fiercest of Asiatics, ag^dnst whom victoiy by direct 
attack seemed impossible, the Europeans could now flank 
them at will. Furthermore, the balance of resources 
shifted in Europe's favor. Whole new worlds were un- 
masked whence Europe could draw limitless wealth to 
quicken its home life and initiate a progress that would 
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soon place it immeaBurably above its onoe-dreaded Asiatic 
assailants. What were the roaouioes of the stagoant 
Moslem East compared with those of the Americas and 
the Indies? So Western civilization, quickened, ener^ 
giaed, progressed with giant strides, shook off its mediaeival 
f ettefs, gjmsped the tisllsman of science, and strode into 
the li^t of modem times. 

Yet an this left Islam mmx>ved. Wn^ping itself in 
the tattero ci Saracenic dvilisaticm, the Moslon Eaat 
continued to fall behind. Evm its militaiy power 
presently vanidied, for the Turic sank into lethargjr and 
ceased to cultivate the art of war. For a time the West, 
buaed with internal conflicts, hemtated to attack the 
East, so great was the prestige of the Ottoman name. 
But the crushing defeat of the Turks in their rash attadc 
upon "hernia in 1683 showed the West that the Ottoman 
Empire was far gone in decrepitude. Thenoef (nth, the 
empire was harried merdiessly by Western assaults and 
was saved fnm colli^pee only by the mutual jealousies of 
Western Powers, quandling over the Turidsh spoils. 

However, not until the ninetemth century did the 
Moslem worid, as a whole, feel the wei^t of Western 
attack. Huxni^out the ei^teenth century the West 
assailed the ends of the Moslem battle-line in eastern 
Europe and the Indies, but the bulk of Islam, fiom 
Morocco to Central Asia, remained almost immune. Tlie 
Moslem worid failed to profit by this respite. Fhmged 
in lethaigy, contonptuous of the Eun:9)ean '^Misbe- 
lievoB,'' and accq>ting defeats as the inscrutable will of 
Allah, Islam continued to live its old life, neither knowing 
nor caring to know anything about Western ideas or 
Western progress. 
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Such was the decrepit Modem world which faced 
Binetoeatb-century Europe^ energized by the Industrial 
Bevohitioa, anned as never b^ore by modem science and 
inYeatkm which had unlocked nature's secrets and placed 
hhherto.uiidi«amed-of w«q)an8 in its aggresaive hands. 
The result was a forgone conclusion. One by one, the 
decrepit Moslem states fell before the Western attack, and 
the whole Islamic world was rapidly partitioned among 
the European Powers. England took India and Egypt, 
BusBBa crossed the Caucasus and mastered Central Asia, 
nance conqu^ed North Africa, while other European 
nations graaped minor portions of the Moslem heritage. 
Hie Great War witnessed the final stage in this process of 
subjugation. By the terms of the treaties whidi marked 
its dose, Turkey was extinguished and not a single 
Mohammedan state retained genuine independence. The 
subjection of the Moslem world was complete — on paper. 

On paper ! For, in its very hour of apparent triumph, 
Western domination was challenged as never before. 
During those hundred years of Western conquest a mi^ty 
internal change had been coming over the Moslem world. 
The sweiDing tide of Western aggression had at last moved 
the ^'immovable" East. At last Islam became conscious 
of its decrepitude, and with that consciousness a vast 
fennent, obscure yet profound, began to leaven the 
250,000,000 foUowans ci the Prophet from Morocco to 
Chma and from Turkestan to the Congo. The first 
flpaik was fittingly struck in the Arabian desert, the 
ersdle of Islam. Here, at the opening of the nineteenth 
century, arose the Wahabi movement for the reform of 
Idam, which presently kindled the far-flimg '^Moham- 
medan Revival," which in its turn b^at the movement 
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known as "Pan-Tshmiflin." FurthenncHe, athwart these 
essentially intemal movements thoe came pouring a 
flood ctf extemal stamnfi £n»n the West— ideas such as 
pariiamentaiy govemmoit, naticHialismi scientific educa- 
ticm, industrialism, and evoi ultramod^n o(mcq>ts like 
feminism, socialism, Bolshevism. Stirred by the inteiv 
actkm of all these novel forces and spurred by the ceaa&* 
less pressure of European aggressicm, the Mosloi worid 
roused more and more to life and action. Tlie Great War 
was a shock of terrific potracy, and to^lay Islam is seeth- 
ing with mjg^ty forces fashioning a new Moslem world. 
What are those forces moulding the Islam of the future? 
To their anafyeos and ai^raisal the body of this bode is 
devoted. 
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**Dtm Alte BtOnt, es &ndert sich die Zdt, 
Uiid neueB Leben bllUit auB den Ruinen." 

Schillbb: WiUidtn TeU. 

CHAPTER I 

THE MOHAMMEDAN REVIVAL 

By the eighteenth centuiy the Moslem world had sunk 
to the lowest depth of its decrepitude. Nowhere were 
there any signs of healthy vigor; eveiywhere were stag- 
nation and decay. Manners and morals were alike 
execrable. The last vestiges of Saracenic culture had 
vanished in a barbarous luxuiy of the few and an equally 
haifoarous d^radation of the multitude. Learning was 
virtually dead, the few universities which survived fallen 
into dreary decay and languishing in poverty and n^ect. 
Government had become despotism tempered by anarchy 
and assassination. Here and there a major despot like 
the Sidtan of Turkey or the Indian ''Great Mogul'' 
maintained some semblance of state authority, albeit 
provincdal pashas were forever striving to erect inde- 
pendent governments based, like their masters^ on 
tyranny and extortion. The pashas, in turn, strove 
ceaselessly against unruly local chiefs and swarms of 
brigands who infested the countryside. Beneath this 
onistOT hierarchy groaned the people, robbed, bullied, 
and ground into the dust. Peasant and townsman had 
alike lost all incentive to labor or initiative, and both 
agriculture and trade had fallen to the lowest level com- 
patible with bare survival. 
As for religion, it was as decadent aa everything else. 
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The austere monotheifim of Mohammed had become ovov 
laid with a rank growth of siq)ei8titi(Hi and puerile 
mysticism. The mosques stood unfrequented and ruin- 
ousy deserted by the ignorant multitude, which, decked 
out in amulets, charms, and rosaries, listened to squalid 
fakirs or ecstatic dervishes, and went on pilgrimages 
to the tombs of ''holy men," worshipped as saints 
and ''intercessors'' with that Allah who had become too 
remote a being for the direct devotion of these benighted 
souls. As for the moral precepts of the Koran, they were 
ignored or defied. Wine-drinking and opium-eating were 
well-ni^ universal, prostitution was rampant, Bod the 
most d^rading vices flaunted naked and unashamed. 
Even the holy cities, Mecca and Medina, were sink-holes 
of iniquity, while the "Hajj,'' or pilgrimage ordained by 
the Prophet, had become a scandal through its abuses. In 
fine: the life had apparently gone out of Islam, leaving 
naught but a diy husk of soulless ritual and degrading 
superstition behind. Could Mcdiammed have returned 
to earth, he would unquestionably have anathematised 
his f oUowere as apostates and idolaters. 

Yet, in this daricest hour, a voice came ci3ring out of the 
vast Arabian desert, the cradle of Islam, calling the 
faithful back to the true path. This puritan reformer, 
the famous Abd-el-Wahab, kindled a fire which presently 
spread to the remotest comers of the Mod^i worid, 
puiging Islam of its sloth and reviving the fervor of dden 
days. The great Mohammedan Revival had b^gun. 

Mahommed ibn Abd-el-Wahab was bom about the year 
1700 A. D. in the heart of the Arabian desert, the region 
known as the Nejd. The Nejd was the one dean spot 
in the decadent Modem worid. We have already seen 
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how^ with the transfonnation of the caliphate from a 
theocratic democracy to an Oriental despotism^ the free- 
q>irited Arabe had returned scornfully to their deserts. 
Here they had maintained their wfld freedom. Neither 
califlb, nor sultan dared venture far into those vast 
BolitudeB of burning sand and choking thirst, where the 
rash invader was lured to sudden death in a whirl of 
stabbing cfpears. The Arabs recognized no master, wan- 
dering at win with their flocks and camels, or settled here 
and there in green oases hidden in the desert's heart. 
And in the desert they retained their primitive political 
and id^ous virtues. The nomad Bedouin lived under 
the sway of patriarchal ''sheiks"; the settled dwellers 
in the oases usually acknowledged the authority of some 
leading family. But these rulers possessed the slenderest 
authority, narrowly circumscribed by well-established 
custom and a jealous public opinion which they trans- 
gressed at their peril The Turks, to be sure, had managed 
to acquire a precarious authority over the holy cities and 
the Red Sea littoral, but the Nejd, the vast interior, was 
free. And, in religion, as in politics, the desert Arabs kept 
the faith of their fathers. Scornfully rejecting the corrup- 
tions of decadent Islam, they held fast to the simple theol- 
ogy of primitive Islam, so congoiial to their Arab natures. 
Into this atmosphere of an older and better age, Abd- 
d-Wahab was bom. Di^laying from the first a studious 
and religious bent, he soon acquired a reputation for 
learning and sanctity. Making the Meccan pilgrimage 
while still a young man, he studied at Medina and trav- 
dled as f ar aa Persia, returning ultimatdy to the Nejd. 
He returned burning with holy wrath at what he had seen 
and detennined to preach a puritan reformation. For 
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years he wandered up and down Arabia^ and at last he 
converted Mahommed, head of the great dan of Saud, 
the most powerful chieftain in all the Nejd. This gave 
Abd-d-Wahab both mord prestige and material sti«ng^ 
and he made the most of his opportunities. Gradually 
the desert Arabs were welded into a politico-religious 
unity like that effected by the Prophet. Abd-el-Wahab 
was, in truth, a faithful countegrpart of the first caliphs, 
Abu Bekr and Omar. When he died in 1787 his disciple, 
Saud, proved a worthy successor: Tlie new Wahabi 
state was a dose counterpart of the Meccan calq>hate. 
Though possessing great militaiy power, Saud always 
considered himsdf responsible to public opinion and never 
encroached upon the Intimate freedom of his subjects. 
Government, though stem, was able and just. The 
Wahabi judges wei^ competent aodteest. Kbbbeiy 
became almost unknown, so wdl was the public peace 
maintained. Education was seduloudy fostered. Every 
oasis had its school, while teachers were sent to the 
Bedouin tribes. 

Having consolidated the Nejd, Saud was now ready to 
undertake the greater task of subduing and purifying 
the Modem world. His first objective was of course the 
holy dties. This objective was attained in the opening 
years of the nineteenth century. Nothing could stand 
against the rush of the Wahabi hosts burning with fanatic 
hatred against the Turks, who were loathed both as 
apostate Modems and as usurpers of that siq)remaqr in 
Idam which all Arabs bdieved should rest in Arab hands* 
When Saud died in 1814 he was preparing to invade 
Syria. It looked for a moment as thou^ the WahafaiB 
were to sweep the East and puritanize all Idam at a Uow. 
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But it was not to be. Unable to stem the Wahabi 
flood, the Sultan of Turkey called on his powerful vassal, 
the famous Mehemet Ali. This able Albanian adventurer 
had by that time made himself master of Egypt. Frankly 
lecQgnizing the superiority of the West^ he had called in 
numerous European officers who rapidly fashioned a 
formidable army, composed hugely of hard-fitting 
Albanian highlanders, and disciplined and equipped after 
European models. Mehemet Ali gladly answered the 
Sultan's siunmons, and it soon became clear that even 
Wahabi fanaticism was no match for Emopean muskets 
and artillery handled by seasoned veterans. In a short 
time the holy cities were recaptured and the Wahabis 
were driven back into the desert. The nascent Wahabi 
anpire had vanished like a mirage. Wahabism's political 
rftle was ended. ^ 

However, Wahabism's spiritual r61e had only just 
b^un. The Nejd remained a focus of puritan zeal 
whmce the new spirit radiated in all directions. Even 
in the holy cities Wahabism continued to set the religious 
tone, and the numberless ''Hajjis," or pilgrims, who came 
annually from eveiy part of the Moslem world returned to 
their homes zealous reformers. Soon the Wahabi leaven 
b^gan to produce profound disturbances in the most dis- 
tant quarters. For example, in northern India a Wahabi 
ic, Seyid Ahmed,* so roused the Punjabi Moham- 



>0n tlie Wahabi moTement, see A. Le Chatdier, Uldam au dtx* 
fmmkme 8Mb (Paris, 1888); W. Q. Palgrave, Enay on Etutem Que»- 
Hem (Londoii, 1872); D. B. Maodonald, MvuHm Theoiogy (LoDdon, 
1908); J. L. Burckhardt, NoUb on the Bedownt and Wahciya (2 vols., 
London, 1831); A. Chodsko, "Le D^isme des Wahhabia/' Jmmal 
Amaiique, TV, yoL II, pp. 168 el $eq. 

* Not to be oonfused with Sir Syed Ahmed of Aligaiii, the Indian Moeleni 
libefil of the mid-nineteenth century. 
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medans that he actually built up a theocratic state, and 
only his chance death prevented a possible Wahabi 
conquest of northern India. This state was diatteied by 
the SikhSi about 1830, but when the En^Ksh conquered 
the countiy they had infinite trouble with ihe smouldering 
embers of Wahabi feeling, which, in fact, lived on, om- 
tiibuted to the Indian mutiny, and permanently fanati- 
dzed Afg^ianistan and the wild tribes of the Indian 
Northwest Frontier.^ It was during these years that 
the famous S^d Mahommed ben Sennussi came from 
his Algerian home to Mecca and there imbibed those 
Wahabi principles whidi led to the founding of the great 
Pan-Islamic fraternity that beans his name. Even the 
Babbist movement in Persia, far removed though it 
was doctrinally from Wahabi teaching, was indubitably 
a secondary rdiex of the Wahabi uige.' In fact, within a 
generation, the strictly Wahabi movement had broadened 
into the laiger development known as the Mohammedan 
Revival, and this in turn was devdoping numerous 
phases, chief among them being the movement usually 
termed Pan-Islamism. That movement, particulariy on 
its political ade, I shall treat in the next chapter. At 
present let us examine the other aspects of the Moham- 
medan Revival, with special reference to its rdigbos and 
cultural phases. 

The Wahabi movement was a strictly puritan lef orma* 
tion. Its aim was the reform of abuses, the abolition of 

* For En^idi ftkrm at tlie kteat faaatidon of the Kortii IndiMi Hq»- 
lenity doiwn thioiig)i the middle of the mneteenth omtarjg see fir W. W. 
Hunter, The Indian Mu&abnaM (Landon, 1872). 

>For the Babbist moTement, iee Clteent Hoait, Itf B/tKgim it lU 

(Pwia, 1889); Ccmite Arthur de Gobiiieaa, TVoit ^w eii Pem CP^^ 

A good mmmiary of all these earty morementa of the Mohanunedan Nfriral 

is found in Le Chatelier, op. dL 
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flupeigtitioas practictt^ <^4j^ return to primitive Islam. 
An later accretions— the writings and interpretations of 
the mediieval theolo^ans, ceremonial or mystical inno- 
vationa, saint worship, in fact eveiy sort of change, were 
condemned. The austere monotheism of Mohammed 
was preached in all its uncompromising simplicity, and 
the Koran, literally interpreted, was taken as the sole 
guide for human action. This doctrinal amplification 
was accompanied by a most rigid code of morals. The 
prayera, fastings, and other practices enjoined by Mo- 
hammed were scrupulously observed. The most austere 
manner of living was enforced. Silken clothing, rich 
food, wine, opium, tobacco, cofiFee, and all other indul- 
gences were sternly proscribed. Even rdigious architec- 
ture was practically tabooed, the Wahabis pulling down 
the Prophet's tomb at Medma and demolishing the 
f minarets of mosques as godless innovations. The Wahar 
; bis were thus, despite their moral earnestness, excessively 
\ nanow-minded, and it was very fortunate for Islam that 
{ thqr soon lost their political power and were compelled 
\ thenceforth to confine their efforts to moral teaching. 

Many critics of Islam point to the Wahabi movement 
aaaproof that Islam is essentially retrograde and innately 
incapable of evolutionary development. These criticisms, 
however, i^pear to be unwarranted. The initial stage 
of every idigious reformation is an uncritical return to 
the piiinitive cult. To the religious reformer the only 
way of salvation is a denial of all subsequent innovations, 
irganneflB of their diaracter. Our own Protestant Ref- 
oimatiaQ b^an in just this way, and Humanists like 
Efanniis, repdled and disgusted by Protestantism's 
poritanical narrowness, could see no good in the move* 
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ment, declaring that it menaced all true cultuie and merely 
replaced an infallible Pope by an infallible Bible. 

As a matter of fact, the puritan b^innings of the 
Mohammedan Revival presently broadened along more 
constructive lines, some of these becoming tinged with 
undoubted liberalism. The Moslem reformers of the. 
eariy nineteenth centuiy had not dug very deeply into 
their religious past before they discovered — ^Motaaselism. 
We have already reviewed the great struggle which had 
raged between reason and dogma in Islam's eariy days, 
in which dogma had triumphed so completely that the 
very memoiy of Motazelism had fadoi away. Now, 
however, those memories were revived, and the liberal- 
minded reformers were delighted to find such striking 
confirmation of their ideas, both in the writings of the 
Motazelite doctors and in the sacred texts themselves. 
The principle that reason and not blind prescription was 
to be the test opened the door to the possibiUty of all 
those reforms which they had most at heart. For 
example, the refonners found that in the traditional 
writings Mohammed was reported to have said: ''I am 
no more than a man ; when I order you anything respecting 
religion, receive it; when I order you about the affairs of 
the worid, then I am nothing more than man.'' And, 
again, as though foreseeing the day when sweeping changes 
would be necessary: "Ye are in an age in whidi, if ye 
abandon one-tenth of that which is ordered, ye will be 
ruined. After this, a time will come when he who shall 
observe one-tenth of what is now ordered will be re- 
deemed." ^ 

Before discussing the ideas and efforts of the modem 

1 UiM/aHr^MomMh, \, 46^ 51. 
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Moslem refonners, it might be well to examine the asser- 
tions made by numerous Western criticS; that Islam is 
by its very nature incapable of reform and progressive 
adaptation to the expansion of human knowledge. Such 
is the contention not only of Christian polemicists/ but 
also of rationalists like Renan and Eiuropean adminis- 
trators of Moslem populations like Lord Cromer. Lord 
Cromer, in fact, pithily summarizes this critical attitude 
in his statement: '^Islam cannot be reformed; that is to 
say, reformed Islam is Islam no longer; it is something 
else."' 

Now these criticisms, coming as they do from close 
students of Islam often possessing intimate personal 
acquaintance with Moslems, deserve respectful considera- 
tion. And yet an historical survey of religions, and 
espedaOy a survey of the thoughts and accomplishments 
of Moslem reformers during the past centuiy, seem to 
refute these pessimistic chaiges. 

Iii^he first placej it should be remembered that Islam 
to-day stands just about where Christendom stood in 
the fifteenth centiuy, at the beginning of the Reformation. 
There is the same su^remacy^ of dogma over sMson, the 
same blind adherence to prescription and authority, the 
same suspicion and hostility to freedom of thought or 
scientific knowledge. There is no doubt that a study 
6[ the Mohammedan sacred texts, particularly of the 

* The beat recent exampleB of this polemical literature are the writingB 
of the Rer. 8. M. Zwemer, the well-known miamonaiy to the Arabs; eBpe-- 
cially his ilra6uH lAe Cradle <if /<(am (Edinburgh, IWO), and The Beproaeh 
of Idam (London, 1915). Also see volume entitled Tht Moh^ammedan 
WoM c§ Tihdaif, being a collection of the papers read at the Ftotestant 
Missiooary Conference held at Cairo, Egjrpt, in 1906. 

* Cromer, Modem Egypt, yol. II, p. 229 (London, 1908). For Eenan'a 
see his Ulelamieme et la Sdenee (Paris, 1888). 
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I ^^sheriat^^ or^^ano n Iot t^ together with a glance over 
Modem histoiy for the last thousand yeaiBi reveal an 
attitude on the whole quite incompatible with modem 
progress and civilization. But was not predsdy the 
same thing true of Christendom at the b^iiming of the 
fifteenth centuiy? Compare the sheiiat with the Chris- 
tian canon law. Tbs. e^irit is the same. Take^ for 
example, the sheriat's prohibition on the lending of money 
at interest; a prohibition which, if obeyed, renders im- 
poeoble anything like business or industry in the modem 
sense. This is the example oftenest dted to prove Islam's 
innate incompatibility with modem civilization. But 
the Christian canon law equally foibade interest, and 
enforced that prohibition so strictly, that for centuries 
the Jews had a monopoly of business in Europe, while the 
first Christians who dared to lend money (the Lombards) 
were regarded almost as heretics, were univ^!Bally hated, 
and were frequently persecuted. Again, take the matter 
of Modem hostility to freedom of thought and scientific 
investigation. Can Islam show anything more revolting 
than that scene in Christian histoiy when, less than 
three himdred years ago,^ the great Galileo was haled 
before the Papal Inquisition and forced, under threat of 
torture, to recant the damnable heresy that the earth 
went round the sun? 

As a matter of fact, Mohammed reverenced knowledge. 
His own words are eloquent testimony to that. Here 
are some of his sayings: 

' ''Seek knowledge, even, if need be, on the borders of 
China." 
''Seek kno^dedge from the cradle to the grave.'' 

1 In the year 1633. 
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"One word of knowledge la of more value than the 
veciting of a hundred prayers/' 

"The ink of sages is more precious than the blood of 
martyrs/' 

"One word of wisdom, learned and communicated to a '^ 
Modem brother, outwei^ the prayers of a whole year/' ( 

"Wise men are the successors of the Prophet/' 7 f 

"God has created nothing better than reason/' " .^ 

"In truth, a man may have prayed, fasted, given alms, 
made pilgrimage, and all other good works; nevertheless, 
he shall be rewarded only in the measure that he has used \ 
his common sense." 

These citations (and there are others of the same 
tenor) prove that .the modem Moslem reformers faa;ve 
good scriptural backing for their Iil>eral attitude. Of 
oouise I do not imply that the reform movement in 
Islam, ]us|.becau8e it. is libeciLand progre^ve^is thereby 
ipao fado assured of success. Histoiy reveals too many 
melancholy instances to the contrary. Indeed, we have 
already seen how, in Islam itself, the promising liberal 
movement kA its early days passed utterly away. What 
histoiy does show, however, is that when the times far 
vor progress, religions are adapted to that jffQgjtBBB by 
bfilD^ r^oimed and liberalized. No human society once 
fairly on the march was ever turned back by a creed. 
Halted it may be, but if the progressive urge persists, the 
doctrinal barrier is either smmounted, undermined, 
flanked, or swept aside. Now there is no possibility that 
the Modem world will henceforth lack progressive in- 
fluences. It is in dose contact with Western dvilization 
and is being increasingly permeated with Western ideas. 
Islam cannot break away and isolate itsdf if it would. 
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Eveiyihing therefore portends its profound modification. 
Of course critics like Lord Cromer contend that this 
modified Islam will be Islam no longer. But why not 7 If 
the^eople continueio call themsdves Mohammedans and 
continue to draw spiritual sustenance from the message 
of Mohammed, why should they be denied the name? 
Modem Christianity is certainly vastly different &om 
mediaeval Christianity, while among the various Christian 
churches there exist the widest doctrinal variations. 
Yet all who consider themselves Christians are considered 
Christians by all except bigots out of step with the times. 

Let us now scrutinize the Moslem reformers, judging 
them, not by texts and chronicles, but by their words and 
deeds; since, as one of their number, an Algerian, veiy 
pertinently remarks, ''men should be judged, not by the 
letter of their sacred books, but by what they actually 
do."i 

Modem Moslem liberalism, as we have seen, received 
its first encouragement from the discoveiy of the old 
Motazelite literature of neariy a thousand years bd^ore. 
To be sure, Islam had never been quite destitute of liberal 
minds. Even in its darkest days a few voices had been 
raised against the prevailing obscurantism. For example, 
in the sxte^th centuiy the cdebrated El-Gharani had 
written: ''It is not at all impossible Uiat God may hold 
in reserve for men of the future perceptions that have not 
been vouchsafed to the men of the past. Divine 
cence never ceases to pour benefits and 
into the hearts of wise men of every age.'' ' These isolated 
voices from Islam's Daric Time hdped to encourage the 



^ Ismad Hamei, Let Mundmana frohfaU du Nari d» FAfrigm (Fuit, 
190S). 
> Qiiotod I7 Dr. Pcrroo in bi8 wQfk L7«IaiiMnii0 (Ptei^ 
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modem refonners^ and by the middle of the nineteenth 
emtuiy eveiy Moslem land had its group of forward- 
looking men. At first their nmnbers were, of course, in- 
HJgnificant, and of course they drew down upon them- 
sdves the anathemas of the fanatic MoUahs^ and the 
hatred of the j^orant multitude. The first country ri 
where the reformeiii made their influence definitely felt \ 
was in India. Here a group headed by the famous Sir 
SyeTAhmecT Khan started an impoii^t Hber^ 

ment, founding associations, publishing books and news- 
papers, and establishing the well-khown coll^ of Ali- 
0Ufh« Sir Syed Ahmed is a good type of the early liberal 
reformers. Conservative in temperament and perfectly 
orthodox in his theology, he yet denounced the current 
decadence of Islam with truly Wahabi fervor. He also 
waa frankly appreciative of Western ideas and eager to 
assimilate the many good things which the West had to 
offer. As he wrote in 1867: ''We must study European '^ 
scientific works, even though they are not written by 
Moslems and though we may find in them things con- 
trary to the teachings of the Koran. We should imitate 
the Arabs of olden days, who did not fear to shake their 
faith by stud3dng Pythagoras."* 

' Tlw M oDaha are the Modem clergy, thou^ they do not exactly cor- 
fopood to the clergy of GhriBtfliidcHn. Mohammed was avene to anjrthlng 
like a prieethoodi and Islam makes no legal provision for an ordained 
priestly class or caste, as is the case in Christianity, Judaism, Brahmanism, 
and othor relipons. llieoretically any Moslem can oondaot religious 
aeifioQB. As time passed, however, a class of men developed who were 
learned hi Moslem theology and law. These ultimately became practically 
priests, though theoreticaUy they should be regarded as theok)gii»l lawyers. 
There also devebped religious orders of dervishes, etc.; but primitive 
Uam knew nothing of them. 

*Fhxn the article by Lfon Cahun in Lavisse et Rambeaud, EUMrt 
GhUmUf voL Xn, p. 496. This article gives an excellent general survey 
ol the intellectual devdopment of the Moslem world in Uie nineteenth 

itury. 
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nudeos of Indian Mogdopoi liberals rapidfy grew ia 
streDgth, produdng able leaden like Moulvie CJheragli 
Ali and Sy ed Amir Ali^ wfaoee scholaily woiks in faulttaM 
English are known throu^out the worid.^ These men 
called themsdves ''Neo-Motazdites" and boldly advo- 
cated refonns sudi as a thorou^ overhauling of the 
sheriat and a general modernization of Idam. Tlieir 
view-point is wdl set forth by another of their leadiog 
figures, S. Ehuda Bukhdi. ''Nothing was more distant 
from ibe Prophet's thou^t/' he writes, ''than to fetttt 
the mind or to lay down fixed, immutable, undiangmg 
laws for his followers. The Quran is a book of guidance 
to the faithful, and not an obstade in the path of their 
social, moral, l^al, and intdlectual progress.'^ He la- 
ments Idam's present backwardness, for he continues: 
''Modem Idam, with its hierarchy of priesthood, gross 
fanaticism, i^paUing ignorance, and siqienrtatious prae?- 
ttces is, indeed, a discredit to the Lstam of the Prophet 
Mohammed" He condudes wiUi the following fibersl 
confesdon of faith: "Is Idam hostile to progress? I wiU 
emphatically answer this question in the iiqgative. Idam, 
strq)ped of its theology, is a perfectly anxfUB rdigion. 
Its cardinal prindple is bdief in one God and bdief in 
Mdiammed as his iqx)stle. llie rest is mere aocrrtkm, 
superfluity/' ^ 

Mean^Hiile, the liberals were making themadves fdt 
in other parts of the Modem world In Turkey fibrasls 
actually headed the govenmient during much of the 
generaticm between the Crimean War and the 



#';.:«• I. «i;' 



>Bq»eiid(y hk besUkDown book. ThB S^irU ^ Idam (fjuakm, 1891). 
• a ESuada BukUi, Aaoyi : /fidian and Momie^ p|k 90^ a^ 284 (^^ 
1012). 
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of Abdul Hamid,^ and Turkish liberal ministera like 
Reshid Paaba and Midhat Pasha made earnest thou^ un- 
aTailing efforts to liberalize and modernize the Ottoman 
Empire. Even the dreadful Hamidian tyranny could not 
kin Tuikish liberalism. It went underground or into exile^ 
and in 1908 put through the revolution which deposed the 
tyrant and brought the ''Young Turks" to power. In 
Egypt liberalism took finn root^^^fepresented by men like 
SheOdi Mohammed Abdou, Hector of El Azhar University 
and respected friend of Lord Cromer. Even outlyiog 
fragments of Islam like the Russian Tartars awoke to the 
new spirit and produced liberal-minded^ forward-] 



Hie liberal reformers, whom I have been describiag; of 
course fonn the part of evolutionaiy progress in Islam. 
Th^ are in the best sense of the word conservatives, 
recq>tive to healthy change, yet maintaining their heredi- 
taxy poise. Sincerely religious men, they have faith in 
Mam as a living, moral force, and fnmi it they continue 
to draw their spiritual sustenance. 

There are, however, other groups in the Moslem world 
who have so far succiunbed to W^tem influences that 
they have more or less lost touch with both theu* spiritual 
and cultural pasts. In all the more civilized portions of 
the Moslem worid, espmsJiy in countries long under 
Einopean control like India, Egypt, and Algeria, there 
are many Moslems, Western-educated and Western cul- 
ture-veneered, who have drifted into an attitude vary- 
ing from easy-going religious indifference to avowed ag- 

^iSfietoiCT, ?? "'>r-/^r-/V^ ^^'^7 

*9brthrBEml movement among the Kussian Tkfftan, aee Anniniiii 
VftniMfy, WeiUm Cuthtn in Saalem Lands (London, 1906). 
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noetidsm. From their minds the old Modem zeal has 
^itirely departed. The Algerian Ismael Hamet well de- 
scribes the attitude of this class of his fellow countrymen 
when he writes: '^European scepticism is not without 
influence upon the Algerian Moslems^ who, if th^ have 
kept some attachment for the external forms of their 
;ion, usually ignore the unhealthy excesses of the 
;ious sentiment. They do not give iq) theur idigioni 
but they no longer dream of converting all those who do 
not practise it; they want to hand it on to their childien, 
but they do not wony about other men's salvation. This 
is not unbelief; it is not even free thought; but it is luke- 
wannnesB.''^ 

Beyond these tq>id latitudinarians are still other 
groups of a veiy different charact^. Here we find com- 
bined tt^ most contradictoiy smtunents: young men 
whose brains aie seething with radical Western ideas- 
atheism, socialism, Bolshevism, and what not. Yet, 
curious^ enough, these fanatic radicals tmd to join 
hands with the fanatic reactionaries of Islam in a common 
hatred of the West. Considering th^nselves the bom 
leaders (and esxplciters) of the ignorant masses, the radi- 
cals hunger for political power and rage against that 
Western domination which vetoes their ambitious pre- 
tensions. Hence, they are mostly extreme ''National- 
ists,'' while they are also deep in Pan-Islamic reactionaiy 
schmoes. Indeed, we oftoi witness the strange spectacle 
of atheists posing as Moslem fanatics and affecting a 
truly dervish zeal. Mr. Bukhsh well describes this type 
when he writes: "I know a gentleman, a Mohammedan 

1 lamael Huneii Let MutdmanM frangaii du Nord de VAfriqUt P- SK 
(PtemoOS). 
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hy profession, who owes his success in life to his faith. 
Thou^^ outwardly, he conforms to all the precepts of 
Islam and occasionally stands up in public as the cham- 
pion and ^okesman of his coreligionists; yet, to my utter 
horror, I found that he held opinions about his religion 
and its founder which even Voltaire would have rejected 
with indignation and Gibbon with commiserating con- 
tempt."* 

Later on we shall examine more fully the activities of 
these gentry in the chapters devoted to Pan-Islamism 
and Nationalism. What I desire to emphasize here is 
their pernicious influence on the prospects of a genuine 
Mohammedan reformation as visualized by the true re- 
f orm^B whom I have described. Their malevolent de- 
sire to stir iq> the fanatic passions of the ignorant masses 
and their equally malevolent hatred of eveiything West- 
ern excq)t militaiy improvements are revealed by out- 
bursts Iflce the following from the pen of a prominent 
^* Young Turk." ''Yes, the Mohammedan reHgion is in 
open hostility to all your world of progress. Learn, ye 
European observers, that a Christian, whatever his posi- 
tion, by the mere fact that he is a Christian, is in our 
eyes a being devoid of all hunum dignity. Our reasoning 
is simple and definitive. We say: the man whose judg- 
ment is so perverted as to deny the evidence of the One 
God and to fabricate gods of different kinds, cannot be 
othv than the most ignoble exprescdon of htunan stu- 
pidity. To speak to him would be a hxmiiliation to our 
reason and an offense to the grandeur of the Master of 
the Universe. The worshipper of false gods is a monster 
of ingratitude; he is the execration of the imiverse; to 

>a Khuda Bukfaah, op. eiL, p. 241. 
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combat him, convert him, or annihilate him is the hoKert 
task of the Faithful These are the et^iud commaiids 
of our One God. For us there are in this world oeify 
BeHevere and Misbelievera; love, charity, fratemily to 
BeUevere; disgust, hatred, and war to AGsbdieverB. 
Among MisbelieveiB, the most odious and criminal are 
those who, while recognizing God, create Him of earthly 
parents, give Him a son, a mother; so monstrous an aber- 
ration suipaases, in our eyes, all bounds of iniquity; the 
presence of such miscreants among us is the bane ci our 
existence; their doctrine is a direct insult to the purity of 
our faith; their contact a pollution for our bodies; ai^ 
relation with them a torture for our souls. 

"While detesting you, we have been stuc^ring your po- 
litical institutions and your miUtaiy organizations. Be- 
sides the new aims which Fh>vidence procures for us by 
your own means, you youiselves have rekindled the inex- 
tinguishable faith of our heroic martyrs. Our Young 
Turks, our Babis, our new fraternities, all are sects in 
their varied forms, are inspired by the same thou^t, the 
same purpose. Toward what, end? Christian dviliBa- 
tion? Never !"^ 

Su(^ harangues unfortunatdy find reacfy hearero among 
the Moslem masses. Although the Kbenl leformerB are 
a growing power in Islam, it must not be forgotten that 
thqr are as yet only a nunority, an aite, bdow .rfKHn Be 
the ignorant maseeSi still suffering from the biight ol age- 
long obscurantism, wrapped in admiration of their own 
worid, which they r^ard as the hi^est ideal of human 



1912. Quoted fnat: A* Scmeri Le Naikm Mnm rmmdman^ OnniiUinti— » 
1913. 
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edstenoe, and fanatically hating eveiything outside aa 
wicked, despicable; and deceptive. Even when compdied 
to admit the superior power of the West, they hate it 
none the less. They rebel blindly against the spirit of 
change which is forcing them out of their old rutS; and 
their anger is still further hei^tened by that ubiquitous 
Western domination which is pressing upon them from 
all ddes. Such persons are as day in the hands of the 
Pan-Islamic and Nationalist leaders who mould the multi- 
tude to their own sinister ends. 

Islam IS; in fact; to-day torn between the forces of 
liberal reform and chauvinistic reaction. The liberals 
are not only the hope of an evolutionaiy reformation; 
they are also favored by the trend of the timeS; since the 
Moslem world is being continually pemieated by Western 
progress and must continue to be thus permeated tmless 
Western dvilization itself collapses in ruin. Yet; though 
the ultimate triumph of the liberals appears probable; 
what ddays; what setbacks; what fresh barriers of war- 
fare and f anatidsm may not the chauvinist reactionaries 
faring about ! Ndther the reform of Idam nor the relar 
tions between East and West are free from perQs whose 
ominous possibilities we diall later discuss. 

Meanwhile; there remains the hopeful fact that through- 
out the Modem world a numerous and powerful minority; 
composed not merdy of Westernized persons but also of 
orthodox conservatives; are aware of Islam's decadence 
and are convinced that a thoroughgoing reformation 
along liberal; progresdve lines is at once a practical 
necessity and a sacred duty. Exactly how this reformsr 
tien ebsH be l^aUy effected has not yet been determined; 
nor is a detailed diacusdon of technical machineiy neces- 
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saiy for our consideration.^ Histoiy teaches us that 
where the will to reform is vitally present, refonnation 
will somehow or other be accomplished. 

One thing is certain: the reforming spirit, in its various 
manifestations, has already produced profound changes 
throughout Islam. The Moslem world of to-day is vasUy 
dififerent from the Moslem worid of a centuiy ago. The 
Wahabi leaven has destroyed abuses and has rekindled 
a purer religious faith. Even its fanatical zeal has not 
been without moral compensations. The fifpread of lib- 
eral principles and Western progress goes on apace. If 
there is much to fear for the future, there is also much 
to hope. 

1 For muh dJBCuwbB of hsBl methoda^ aee W. 8. Bhmt, The Futun tf 
Itlam (LoDdon, 1882); A. Le diatelier, Uldam au dt^HMMvOme iStteb 
(PBim, 1888); Dr. Ponoo, Uldandmne (Paris, 1877); H. N. Braikford, 
"Modenium in Xalam," The FortrngkUy Bariew, September, 1908; Sir 
Tlieodore Motwm, "Can lalam be Reformed," The Nvuieefiik Centwy 
and AJUr, October, 1906; M. Pickthall, "I* Morale iaiamkiiie," iSeviw 
PoUHgm IniemaUonaU, July, 1916; XX, ''Llslam i^iite la Ooene," 
fienia da Foru, 15 Jamaiy,- 191A. 



C3HAPTER n 

PAN-ISLAMISM 

Like aD great movements, the Mohammedan Revival 
is highly complex. Starting with the simplei puritan 
protest of Wahabism; it has developed many phases, 
widely diverse and sometimes almost antithetical. In 
the previous chapter we examined the phase looking 
toward an evolutionary reformation of Islam and a 
genuine assimilation of the progressive spirit as well as 
the external forms of Western civilization. At the same 
time we saw that these liberal reformers are as yet only 
a minorityi an flite; w^aJ^^ihe Moslem^nmsses, stfll 
phmged in imorance and imperfectly awakened from 
their age-longlOlpur, ai'e influenced by other leaders of 
a very different character— men inclined to militant 
rather than pacific courses, and hostile rather than re- 
ceptive to the West. These militant forces are, in their 
turn, complex. They may be grouped roughly under 
the general concepts known as "Pan-Islamism" and 
"Nationalism.'' It is to a consideration of the first of 
these two concepts, to Pan-Islamism, that this chapter 
18 devoted. 

Pan-Islamism, which in its broadest sense is the feeling 
of solidarity between all ''True Believers/' is as old as 
the Prophet, when Mohammed and his few followers 
were bound together b^thfiJaft-oLiaith a^inst their 
pagan compatriots who sought their destruction. To 

46 
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Mohammed the principle of fratenud soUdarily amoqg 
Modema was of transcendent importance, and he sac* 
ceeded in implanting this so deeply in Moslem hearts 
that thirteen centuries have not sensibly weakened it. 
The bond between Moslem and Moslem is to-day much 
stronger than that between Christian and Christian. 
Of course Moslems fight bitterly among themsdves, but 
these conflicts never quite lose the aspect of faxrdfy 
quarrels and tend to be adjourned in presence of infidel 
aggresedon. Islam's profound sense of solidarity prob- 
ably explains in laige part its extraordinaiy hold iqxm 
its followers. No other religion has such a grip on its 
votaries. Islam has won vast territories from Christi- 
anity and Brahmanism/ and has driven Magusm firom 
the face of the earth; < yet there has been no sin^ in- 
stance where a people, once become Moslemi has ever 
abandoned the faith. Extirpated they may have been, 
like the Moors of Spain, but extirpation is not apostafiy. 
Islam's solidarity is powerfully buttressed by two ci 
its fundamental institutions: the ''Hajj/' or pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and the caliphate. Contraiy to the general 
opinion in the West, it is the Haj j rather than the cali- 
phate which has exerted the more conostently unifying 
influence. Mohammed ordained the Hajj as a supreme 
act of faith, and every year fully 100,000 pilgrims arrive^ 
drawn from every quarter of the Moslem worid. There^ 
before the sacred Eaaba of Mecca, men of all races, 

* Mun baa not only woa mudi ground in Indki BnlunaiiiBi't homi^ 
Itnd, but has alao oonvcrted mUulfy tho entira popoUtionB of (he gnmi 
Uaadi of Java and Sumatra, where Brahmanwrn waa f onneriy aaocadaat. 

*The amall Parai oommunhioa of India, centring in Bondbay, are tha 
adie aurming re p rea entattTca of Zoraaatrianiam. lliey were founded by 
Zoioaatrian nfugeea after the Mohammedan oonqioeat of Penia m tha 
aeventh eentufy A. D. 
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tGOgueSy and cultures meet and mingle in an ecstacy of 
common devotion, returning to their homes bearing the 
proud title of '^Hajjis/' or Pilgrims— a title which insures 
them the reverent homage of their fellow Moslems for all 
the rest of their days. The political implications of the 
Hajj are obvious. It is in reality a perennial Pan- 
Islamic congress, where all the interests of the faith are 
discussed by del^^tes from every part of the Moham- 
medan world, and where plans are elaborated for Islam's 
defense and propagation. Here nearly all the militant 
leaders of the Mohammedan Revival (Abd-el-Wahab, 
Mahonmied ben Sennussi, Djemal-ed-Din el Afghani, 
and nmny more) felt the imperious summons to their 
task.^ 

As for the caliphate, it has played a great historic 
rAle, especially in its early days, and we have already 
studied its vaiying f ortimes. Reduced to a mere shadow 
after the Mongol destruction of Bagdad, it was revived 
by the Turldah sultans, who assumed the title and were 
recognized as caliphs by the orthodox Moslem world.* 
However, these sultan-caliphs of Stambul* never suc- 
ceeded in wiiming the religious homage accorded their 

of Mecca and Bagdad. In Arab eyes, espe- 
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^TboQiJi Meoea k forindden to non-MofllenM, a few Europeaoa have 
BMiiafled to make the Haji m dinginsei and have written their impr oDBi onB. 
Of theee, Saouck HuigroDJe's MMa (2 yok., Tlie Hague, 1888) and HH 
Mt kk aante k e Fesd (Lekkn, 1880) an the most leoeat good worin. AIsd 
see Burton and Burokhaidt. A recent aooount of value lirom the pen of a 
Mohammedan libend is: Gannfar AH Khan, WUh the Pilgrim9 to Meeea; 
73bs Onai PUffnmoifB rf A. B. 1319 (A. D. 1002), with an Introduotion by 
Amnnui Vamb6fy (London, 1906). 

*The Shiite Penians of oouxse refused to reoogniae any Sonnite or 
orthodox ealqihate; while the Moon pay spiritual allegianoe to their own 
Shoeefian suhans. 

•The 'Hnioih name for Constantinople. 
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dally; the spectade of Turkish caliphs was an anadi- 
ronism to which they could never be truly reconciled. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, to be sure, made an ambitious 
attempt to revive the caliphate's pristine greatness^ but 
such success as he attained was due more to the general 
tide of Pan-Islamic feeling than to the inherent potency 
of the caliphal name. The real leaders of modem Pan- 
Islamism either gave Abdul Hamid a merely qualified 
all^iance or were, like El Sennussi; definitdy hostQe. 
This was not realized in Europe; which came to fear 
Abdul Hamid as a sort of Mohammedan pope. Even 
to-day most Western observers seem to think that Pan- 
Islamism centers in the caliphatC; and we see European 
publicists hopefully discussing whether the caliphate's 
retention by the discredited Turidsh sultans, its trans- 
f errence to the Shereef of Mecca, or its total suppression, 
will best clip Pan-Islam's wings. This, however, is a 
distinctly short-sighted view. The caliphal institution 
is still undoubtedly venerated in Islam. But the shrewd 
leaders of the modem Pan-Islamic movement have long 
been woiking on a much broader basis. They realize 
that Pan-Islamism's real driving-power to-day lies not 
in the caliphate but in institutions like the Hajj and 
the great Pan-Islamic fraternities such as the Sennuseiyay 
of which I shall presently speak.^ 

Let us now trace the fortunes of modem Pan-Islamism. 
Its first stage was of course the Wahabi movement. 
The Wahabi state founded by Abd-el-Wahab in the 

1 On the odipfaate, aee Sir W. Muir, TheCaUphaU: lU JSim, DeeUm, and 
FaU (EdiDbiugh, 1915); Sir Mark Sykes, The CaUph's Lad BerUage 
(London, 1915); XX, "L'lBlam i4>rte la Guerre," Bmm$ dt Pmu, 15 
January, 1916; "The Indian KhilaCat Del^ation," Fomgn Ajfmin, July, 
1920 (Special Supplement). 
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Nejd was modelled on the theocratic democracy of the 
Meocan caliphs, and when Abd-el-Wahab's princely 
disciple^ Saud, loosed his fanatic hosts upon the holy 
cities, he dreamed that this was but the first step in a 
puritan conquest and consolidation of the whole Moslem 
world. Foiled in this grandiose design, Wahabism, nev- 
erthelesB, soon produced profound political disturbances 
in distant r^ons like northern India and Afghanistan, 
as I have already narrated. They were, however, all 
int^ral parts of the Wahabi phase, being essentially 
protests against the political decadence of Moslem states 
and the moral decadence of Moslem rulers. These out- 
breaks were not inspired by any special fear or hatred 
of the West, since Europe was not yet seriously assail- 
ing Islam except in outlying regions like European Tur- 
key or the Indies, and the impending peril was conae- 
quently not appreciated. 

By the middle of the nineteenth centuiy, however, the 
situation had radically altered. The French conquest of 
Algeria, the Russian acquisition of Transcaucasia, and 
the English masteiy of virtually aU India, convinced 
thoughtful Moslems eveiywhero that Islam was in deadly 
peril of falling under Western domination. It was at this 
time that Pan-Islamism assumed that essentially anti- 
Western character which it has ever since retained. 
At first resistance to Western encroachment was spo- 
radic and uncoSrdinated. Here and thero heroic fig- 
ures like Abd-el-Eader in Algeria and Shamyl in the 
Caucasus fought brilliantly against the European in- 
vaders. But, though these paladins of the faith were 
accorded widensfpread sjrmpathy from Moslems, they re- 
ceived no tangible assistance and. unaided, fell. 
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Fear and hatred of the West, however, steadily grew 
in intensity, and the seventies saw the Moslem woiid 
swept from end to end by a wave of militant fanaticism. 
In Algeria there was the Eabyle insurrection of 1871| 
while all over North Africa arose fanatical ''Holy Men'' 
preaching holy wars, the greatest of these bdng the 
Mahdist insurrection in the Egyptian Sudan, whidi 
maintained itself against England's best efforts down 
to Kitchener's capture of Khartum at the very end of 
the centuiy. In Afghanistan there was an intense ex* 
acerbation of fanaticism awakening efympathetic echoes 
among the Indian Moslems, both of which gave the 
British much trouble. In Central Aaa there was a am- 
ilar access of fanaticism, centring in the powerful Nake- 
chabendiya fraternity, ^reading eastward into Chinese 
territory and culminating in the great revolts of the 
Chinese Mohammedans both in Chinese Turkestan and 
Yunnan. In the Dutch East Indies there was a whole 
series of revolts, the most serious of these being the At- 
chin War, which draped on interminably, not being 
quite stamped out even to-day. 

The salient dbaracteristic of this period of militant 
unrest is its lack of co-ordination. These risings woe all 
q>ontaneous outbursts of local populations; animated, to 
be sure, by the same spirit of fear and hatred, and in- 
flamed by the same fanatical hopes, but with no evi- 
dence of a central authority laying settled plans and 
moving in accordance with a definite programme. The 
risings were inspired largely by the mystical doctrine 
known as " Mahdiam." Mahdism was unknown to prim- 
itive Islam, no trace of it occuning in the Koran. But 
in the ''traditions," or rq>uted sayings of Mohammed, 
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there occiin the statement that the Prophet predicted 
the coming of one bearing the title of '^El Mahdi"^ 
miio would fill the earth with equity and justice. From 
this arose the widenspread mystical hope in the appear- 
ance of a divinely inspired personage who would effect 
the universal triimiph of Islam, purge the world of infi- 
ddsi and assure the lasting happiness of all Moslems. 
This doctrine has profoundly influenced Moslem history. 
At various times fanatic leaders have arisen claiming to 
be £1 Mahdi, ^'The Master of the Hour/' and have won 
the frmzied devotion of the Moslem masses; just as cer- 
tain '' Messiahs" have sumlarly excited the Jews. It 
was thus natural that, in their growing apprehension 
and impotent rage at Western aggression, the Moslem 
masses should turn to the messianic hope of Mahdism. 
Yet Mahdism, by its veiy nature, could effect nothing 
constructive or permanent. It was a mere straw fire; 
flaring iqp fiercely here and there, then dying down, leav- 
ing the disiUusoned masses more discouraged and apa- 
thetic than before. 

Now an this was recognized by the wiser supporters 
of the Pan-Islamic idea. The impotence of the wildest 
outbursts of local fanaticism against the methodical 
mi^t of Europe convinced thinking Moslems that long 
imparation and complete co-ordination of effort were 
neoeesaiy if Islam was to have any chance of throwing 
off the European yoke. Such men also realized that 
they must study Western methods and adopt much of 
the Western tedbnic of power. Above all, they felt that 
the political liberation of Islam from Western domination 
miust be preceded by a profound fifpiritual regeneration, 

r, "be who ie guided aright.? 
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thereby eng^dering the moral forces neceesary both for 
the war of liberation and for the fruitful reconstruction 
which should follow th^eafter. At this point the ideak 
of Pan-Islamists and liberals approach each other. Both 
recognize Islam's present decadence; both desire its 
spiritual r^eneration. It is on the nature of that r^en- 
oration that the two parties are opposed. The liberals 
believe that Islam should really assimilate Western ideas. 
The Fan-Islamists, on the other hand, believe that prim- 
itive Islam contains all that is necessaiy for r^enerar 
tion, and contend that only Western methods and msr 
terial achievements should be adopted by the Modem 
world. 

The b^mmngs of self-<Kmscious, systematic Pan- 
Lslamism date from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. The movement ciystallizes about two foci: 
the new-type religious frateroities like the Sennussiya, 
and the propaganda of the group of thinkers headed by 
Djemal-ed-Din. Let us first consider the fraternities. 

Religious fraternities have existed in Islam for cen- 
turies. They all possess the same general type of or- 
ganization, being divided into lodges C'Zawias") headed 
by Masters known as ''Mokaddem/' who exercise a 
more or less extensive authority over the ''Ehouan" or 
Brethren. Until the foimdation of the new-type oigan- 
izations like the Sennussi, however, the fraternities ex- 
a*ted little practical influence upon mundane a£Fair8. 
Their interests were almost wholly religious, of a mysti- 
cal, devotional nature, often characterized by great aus- 
terities or by fanatical excesses like those practised by 
the whirling and howling dervishes. Such political in- 
fluence as they did exert was casual and local. Any- 
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thing like joint action was impossible; owing to their 
mutual rivaliies and jealousies. These old-type fraterni- 
ties still exist in great numbers, but they are without 
pditical importance except as they have been leavened 
by the new-type fraternities. 

The new-type organizations date from about the middle 
of the nineteenth centuiy, the most important in every 
way being the Sennussiya. Its founder^ Seyid Mar 
hommed ben Sennussi, was bom near Mostaganem, 
A^aJa, about the year 1800. As his title ''Seyid" 
indicates, he was a descendant of the Prophet, and was 
thus bom to a position of honor and importance.' He 
eariy displayed a strong bent for learning and piety, 
studying theology at the Moorish University of Fez 
and afterward travelling widely over North Africa 
preaching a rrform of the prevailing religious abuses. He 
then made the pilgrimage to Mecca, and there his re- 
formist zeal was still further quickened by the Wahabi 
teachers. It was at that time that he appears to have 
definitely formulated his plan of a great puritan order, 
and in 1843 he returned to North Africa, settling in 
Tripoli, where he built his first Zawia, known as the 
''Zawia Baida," or White Monastery, in the mountains 
nearDema. So impressive was his pereonafity and so 
great his organizing ability that converts flocked to him 
from all over North Africa. Indeed; his power soon 
alarmed the Turkish authorities in Tripoli; and relations 
became so strained that Seyid Mahommed presently 
moved his headquarters to the oasis of Jarabub, far to 
the south in the Lybian desert. When he died in 1859, 

> "Seyid" me§xm "Lord." This title is borne only by descendants of 
the Ftophet. 
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his oiganization had spnad over the greater part of 
North Africa. 

Seyid Mahommed's woik was earned on unmter^ 
Ttxptddiy by his son, usually known as SennusBi-el-Mahdi 
The manner in which this son gained his sucoesdion typ- 
ifies the Sennussi spirit. Seyid Mahommed had two 
sons, ElrMahdi being the youngs. While thqr wtte 
stiU mere lads, their father determined to put than to a 
test, to discover whidi of them had the stronger faith. 
Li presence of the entire Zawia he bade both sons dimb 
a tall palm-tree, and then adjured them by Allah and his 
Prophet to leap to the ground. The youngs lad leaped 
at once and reached the ground unharmed; the ddw bqy 
refused to epring. To El-Mahdi, ''who feared not to 
commit himself to the will of God/' passed the right to 
rule. Throu^out his long life Samussi-el-Mahdi justi- 
fied his father's choice, displaying wisdom and piety of a 
hi^ order, and further extending the power <rf the te- 
temity. During the latter part of his reign he removed 
his hoidquart^B to the oasis ci Jowf , still f arthtf into the 
Lybian desert, where he died in 19Q2, and was succeeded 
by his nephew, Ahmed-d-Sherif , the present head of the 
order, who abo ^>pearB to possess marked alxSity. 

With nearly ei^ly years of successful activity behind 
it, the Sennussi Order is to-day one of the vital f actom in 
Lalam. It counts its adheraits in eveiy quarto of the 
Modem world. In Arabia its foUowas are veiy numer- 
ous, and it prof oundty influences the q)iritual life ci the 
holy cities, Mecca and Medina. North Africa, however, 
still remains the focus of Sennusasm. The whole of 
northern Africa, from Morocco to SomaUland, is dotted 
with its Zawias, or lodges, all absolutdy dq)endent upon 
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the Giand Lodge, headed by The Master, El Sennussi. 
The Sennussi stronghold of Jowf lies in the veiy heart d 
the Lybian Sahara. Only one European eye^ has ever 
BBesk this mysterious spot. Surrounded by absolute da»- 
at, with weDs many leagues apart, and the routes of 
approach known oidy to experienced Sennussi guides, 
eveiy one of whom would suffer a thousand deaths 
rather than betray him. El Sennusa, The Master, sits 
s^mdy apart, sending his orders throughout North 
Africa. 

Tlie influence exerted by the Sennusmya is profound. 
The local Zawias are more than mere ''lodges." Besides 
the Mokaddem, or Master, there is also a '' Wekfl," or civil 
governor, and these officers have discretionary authority 
not merelty over the Zawia members but also over the 
communily at large— at least, so great is the awe inspired 
by the Seonussiya throughout North Africa, that a word 
finom WekQ or Mokaddem is always listened to and 
obeyed. Thus, besides the various European colonial 
authorities, British, French, or Italian, as the case may 
be, there exists an occult government with which the 
colonial authorities are careful not to come into con- 
flict 

On their part, the Sennussi are equally careful to avoid 
a downright breach with the European Powers. Their 
long-headed, cautious policy is truly astonishing. For 
mate than half a century the order has been a great force, 
yet it has never risked the siq)reme adventure. In many 
of the fanatic risings which have occurred in varioiis 
parts of Africa, local Sennussi have imdoubtedly taken 
part, and the same was true during the Italian campaign 

^The expUxrar Dr. NaehtigAL 
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in Tripoli and in the late war; but the order itself has 
never officially entered the lists. 

In fact, this attitude of minted cautious reserve and 
haughty aloofness is maintained not only toward Chris- 
tians but also toward the other powers that be in 
Islam. The Sennussiya has always kept its absolute 
freedom of action. Its relations with tiie Turks have 
never been cordial. Ev^i the wily Abdul Hamid, at 
the height of his prestige as the champion of Pan-Islam- 
ism, could never get from El Sennussi more than coldly 
platonic expresdons of approval, and one of Sennussi-el- 
Mahdi's favorite remarks was said to have been: ''Turks 
and Christians: I will break both of them with one and 
the same stroke.'' Equa% characteristic was his attitude 
toward Mahommed Ahmed, the leader of the ''Mahdist'' 
uprising in the Egyptian Sudan. Flushed with victoiy, 
Mahommed Ahmed sent emissaries to El Semiussi, ask- 
ing his aid. El Sennussi refused, remarking haughtily: 
''What have I to do with this fakir from Dougola? Am 
I not myself Mahdi if I choose?'' 

These Fabian tactics do not mean that the Sennussi 
are idle. Far from it. On the contrary, they are cease* 
lessly at work with the spiritual arms of teaching, disci- 
pline, and conversion. The Semxussi programme is the 
welding, first, of Moslem Africa and, later, of the whole 
Moslem world into the revived "ImdmAt" of Islam's 
eariy days; into a great theocracy, embracing all True 
Believers— in other words, Pan-Islamism. But they be- 
lieve that the political liberation of Islam from Chr&tian 
domination must be preceded by a profound spiritual 
regeneration. Toward this end they strive ceaselessly 
to improve the manners and morals of the populations 
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under their influence, while they also strive to improve 
material conditions by encouraging the better cultivation 
of oases, digging new wells, building rest-houses along the 
caravan routes, and promoting trade. The slaughter and 
rapine practised by the Sudanese Mahdists disgusted the 
Sennussi and drew from their chief words of scathing 
condemnation. 

All this explains the order's unprecedented self-re- 
stiamt. This is the reason why, year after year and 
decade after decade, the Sennussi advance slowly, calmly, 
coldly; gathering great latent power, but avoiding the 
temptation to expend it one instant before the proper 
time. Meanwhile they are covering North Africa with 
their lodges and schools, disciplining the people to the 
voice of their Mokaddems and Wekils; and, to the south- 
ward, converting millions of pagan n^roes to the faith 
of Islam.^ 

> On the Islamic fraternities in general and the Sennussiya in particular, 
flee W. 8. Bhint, The Future of I dam (London, 1882); O. Depont and X. 
Goppolaai, Les Coftfririe9 rUiffiewea mundmanea (Paris, 1807); H. Duvey- 
lier, La CcnfrSrie mutulmane de Sidi Mohammed ben AU ee SinouBn (Paris, 
1884); A. Le Chatelier, Lee Confrhriee musylmamee du Uedjaz (Paris, 1887); 
L. Petit, Confririee muevlmBmeB (Paris, 1899) ; L. Rinn, Manibcfute et Khcuan 
(A]gien, 1884); A. Sender, Le Nationalisme muiulman (Constantine, 
Algeria, 1913); Simian, Lee CofifrSnee ielamiquee en Alg6rie (Algiers, 1910); 
Adbmed Abdidlah (himself a Sennussi), "The Sennussiyehs," The Forum, 
May, 1914; A« R. Golquhoun, "Pan-Islam," North American Renew, 
JuoiB, 1905; T. R. Thielfall, "Senussi and His Threatened Holy War," 
Nvuleenth Century t March, 1900; Captain H. A. Wilson, "The Moslem 
Menace," NirhOeenik Century and Afier, September, 1907; . . . "La 
Ponanoe de I'lslam: See Confr^es R6Iigieuses," Le Correepondant, 25 
November and 10 December, 1909. The above judgments, particuLuly 
regarding the Sennussiya, vary greatly, some being hi^y alarmist, others 
minimiring its importance. A full balancing of the entire subject is that of 
Commandant Bmger, " Le P^ril de I'lslam," BuUeUn du ComiU de VAJrigue 
fiw^foiee, 1902. Personal interviews of educated Moslons with El 8en- 
nuflsi are Si Mohammed el Hechaish, "Ches les Senoussia et les Touareg," 
UExpaneUm CdUmiale franQoiee, 1900; Muhammad ibn Utman, Voyage au 
Paye dee SinofuetM d traoere la TripolUaine (translated from the Arabic), 
Paris, 1903. 
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Nothing better shows modem Ishim's qmckened vital- 
ity than the revival of missionaiy fervor during the past 
hundred years. Of course Islam has always d]q)layed 
strong proedytising power. Its missionaiy successes in 
its early days were extraordinary, and even in its period 
of decline it never wholly lost its propagating vigor. 
Throughout the Middle Ages Islam continued to gain 
ground in India and China; the Tuifas planted it finnly 
in the Balkans; while between the fourteenth and ax- 
teenth centuries Moslem miscdonaries won notable tri- 
umphs in such distant r^ons as West Africa, the Dutch 
Indies, and the Philippines. Neverthdess, taking the 
Moslem world as a whole, religious zeal undoubtedly 
declined, reaching low-water maik during the eighteenth 
century. 

The first breath of the Mohammedan Revival, however, 
blew the smouldering embers of proedytism into a new 
flame, and eveiywhere except in Europe Islam b^an once 
more advancing portentously along all its far-flung 
frontiera. Eveiy Moslem is, to some extent, a bom 
missionaiy and instinctivdy propagates his faith among 
his non-Modem nd^bors, so the woric was cairied on 
not only by priestly specialists but also by multitudes of 
travdlers, traders, and humble mjgratoiy woricers.^ Of 
course numerous zealots consecrated their lives to the 
task. This was particulariy true of the religious fra- 
ternities. The Sennusd have especially distinguished 
themsdves by their apostolic fervor, and from those 
natural monasteries, the oases of the Sahara, thousands 

*Oii Modem minioiitfy meibnty in ssnenl, see Jannn, Fartrnhm^ dii 
/•toM (Beriin, 1807); M. TowMeod, Ana tmdBurape, pp. 46-40, 6D^1, 81; 
A. La CbaUi&er, Uldam ou ii»fi«i»dme SihdU (liffii^ 1S88); vuioiiB 
pftpen is Thi Mokamnwdttn WoHd Tthdoff (Lcmdon, 1908). 
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of '^Marabouts" have gone forth with flaahing eyes and 
swelling breasts to preach the marvels of Islam, devoured 
with a zeal like that of the Christian mendicant friars of 
the Middle Ages. Islam's missionary trimnphs among 
the negroes of West and Central Africa during the past 
ooituiy have been extraordinary. Every candid Euro- 
pean observer tells the same story. As an Englishman 
very justly remarked some twenty years ago: '^Moham^ 
medanism is making marveUous progress in the interior 
of Africa. It is crushing paganism out. Against it 
the Christian propaganda is a myth.''^ And a French 
Protestant missionaiy remarks in similar vein: ''We see 
Islam on its march, sometimes slowed down but never 
stopped, toward the heart of Africa. Despite all obstsr 
des enooimtered, it tirelessly pursues its way. It fears 
nothing. Even Christianity, its most serious rival, Islam 
r^aids without hate, so sure is it of victory. While 
Christians dream of the conquest of Africa, the Moham- 
medans do it." ^ 

The way in which Islam is marching southward is drar 
matically shown by a recent incident. A few years ago 
the British authorities suddenly discovered that Moham- 
medanism was pervading Nyassaland. An investigation 
brought out the fact that it was the work of Zanzibar 
Arabs. They b^an their propaganda about 1900. Ten 
years later idmost every village in southern Nyassaland 
had its Moslem teacher and its mosque hut. Althougjh 



>T. B. Threlfall, "SeaiMB and Wb Thnatened Boly War," Nindemih 
C^mhiry, March, 1900. 

'D. A. Fangt^ Uldam H b ChnsHaniame dan» VAfrigue eenirale, p. 65 
(Fum, 1900). For other BtatementB regarding Moslem miiwioTiary activity 
in Aftioa, see O. Bonei-Maury, VIdamisme A U Chriitianitme en Afriqm 
(FlMk, 1906); £. W. Blyden, CkrisUanUy, Idam, and (he NegrQ Baee 
(Laadoii. 18S7); Faitet, op. eU. 
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the movement was frankly anti-European, the British 
authorities did not dare to check it for fear of reper- 
cussions elsewhere. Many European observers fear that 
it is only a question of time when Islam will cross the 
Zambezi and enter South Africa. 

And these gains are not made solely against paganism. 
They are being won at the expense of African Christianity 
as well. In West Africa the European missions lose many 
of their converts to Islam, while across the continent the 
ancient Abyssinian Church, so long an outpost against 
Islam, seems in danger of submersion by the rising Moslem 
tide. Not by warlike incursions, but by peaceful pene- 
tration, the Abyssinians are being Islamized. ''Tribes 
which, fifty or sixty years ago, counted hardly a Moham- 
medan among them, to-day Uve partly or wholly according 
to the precepts of Islam."* 

Islam's triumphs in Africa are periiaps its most note- 
worthy missionaiy victories, but they by no means tell 
the whole story, as a few instances drawn from other 
quarters of the Moslem world will show. In the previous 
chapter I mentioned the liberal movement among the 
Russian Tartars. That, however, was only one phase of 
the Mohammedan Revival in that r^on, another phase 
being a marked resurgence of prosdyting zeal. These 
Tartars had long been under Russian rule, and the Ortho- 
dox Church had nuuie persistent efforts to convert them; 
in some instances with apparent success. But when the 
Mohammedan Revival reached the Tartars early in the 
nineteenth century, they inmiediatdy b^an laboring 



1 A. Gu^rinot, ''L'lalam et FAbyBsinie/' Rmis du Mands mumdman, 1918. 
Also see similar opinion of the ProteBtant miiwionary K. Ceden|uiii» 
«Ialam and Christianity in Abyaunia," The Modem WaM, April, 1912. 
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with their Christianized brethren, and in a short time 
most of these reverted to Islam despite the best efiForts of 
the Orthodox Chm*ch and the punitive measures of the 
Russian governmental authorities. Tartar missionaries 
also began converting the heathen Turko-Finnish tribes 
to the northward; in defiance of eveiy hindrance from their 
Russian masters.^ 

In China, Ukewise, the nineteenth century witnessed 
an eictraordinary development of Moslem energy. Islam 
had reached China in very early times, broi^t in by 
Arab traders and bands of Arab mercenary soldiers. 
Despite centuries of intermarriage with Chinese women, 
their descendants still differ perceptibly from the general 
Chinese population, and regard themselves as a separate 
and superior people. The Chinese Mohanmiedans are 
mainly concentrated in the southern province of Yunnan 
and the inland provinces beyond. Besides these racially 
Chinese Moslems, another centre of Mohammedan popu- 
lation is foimd in the Chinese dependency of Eastern or 
Chinese Turkestan, inhabited by Turkish stocks and 
conquered by the Chinese only in the eighteenth centuiy. 
Until comparatively recent times the Chinese Moslems 
were well treated, but gradually their proud-spirited 
attitude alarmed the Chinese Government, which with- 
drew their privileges and persecuted them. Early in the 
nineteenth centuiy the breath of the Mohammedan 
Revival reached China, as it did every other part of the 
Moslem world, and the Chinese Mohammedans, inflamed 
by resurgent fanaticism, began a series of revolts culmi- 
nating in the great rebellions which took place about the 

>8. BrbboynikoT, "Mosleiiia in Russia," The Modem World, January, 
toll. 
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year 1870, both in Yunnan and in Eastern Tuikestan. 
As usual, these f anatidzed Moslems displayed fierce fig^t- 
ing power. The Tuikestan rebels found an able leader, 
one Yakub B^ and for some jean both Tuikestan and 
Yunnan were virtually independent. To many European 
observers at that time it looked as though the rebek 
mi^t join hands, erect a permanent Mohammedan state 
in Western China, and even overrun the whole empire. 
The fame of Yakub B^ spread throu^ the Modem 
world, the Sultan of Turkey honoring him with the hi^ 
title of Commander of the Faithful. After years of Mtttf 
fighting, accompanied by frightful massacres, the Chinese 
Government subdued the rebels. The Chinese Moskans^ 
greatly reduced in numbers, have not yet recovered their 
former strength; but their i^irit is still unbroken, and 
to-day they number fully 10,000,000. Thus, Chinese 
Islam, despite its setbacks, is a factor to be reckoned with 
in the future.^ 

The above instances do not exhaust the list of Islam's 
activities during the past century. In India, for example, 
Islam has continued to gam ground rapidly, while in the 
Dutch Indies it is the same stoiy.* European domination 
actually favors rather than retards the spread of Islam, 
for the Moslem finds in Western improvements, like the 
laQroad, the poet-office, and the printing-press, useful 
adjuncts to Islamic propaganda. 

Let us now consider the second originating centre of 

> Bkoomhall, /«laiii In China (London, 1910); NigiitecUb ''Notai ■or 1m 
Murafanaos Chmow,** Bmue du Monde mu m dman, Janiuuty, 1007; pftpcr on 
Uam in Chinft m Tk$ Mohamntdan WcHd Tiniag (London, 1006). 

*8ee papen on labin in Jaya and Sumatra in The Mohammtdan WaM 
T<hda9 (London, 1006); A. Gabaton, Jam, Sumaira, and the Dukk Anl 
India (tnndated from the Dateh), New Yoik, 1016. 
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modem Pan-Talamigm— the movement eepedally asso- 
ciated with the personality of Djemal-ed-Din. 

Seyid Djemal -ed-Din el-Afghani waa bom early in the 
nineteenth oen^uiy at AsadabaS^ near Hamadan^ in 
Pensia^ albdt^ as his name shows^ he was of Afghan rather 
than Iranian descent, while his title ''Seyid/' meaning 
descendant of the Prophet, impfies a strain of Artib blood. 
Endowed with akeen intelligence, great personal magnet- 
Ism, and abounding vigor, Djemal-ed-IMn had a stormy 
and checkered career. He was a great travdler, know- 
ing intimatdy not only most of the Moslem world but 
western Europe as well. From these travels, supple- 
mented by wide reading, he gained a notable fund of 
information which he employed effectively in his mani- 
fold activities. A bom propagandist, Djemal-ed-Din at- 
tracted wide attention, and wherever he went in Islam 
his strong personality started an intellectual ferment. 
Unlike El Sennussi, he concerned himself veiy little with 
theology, devoting himself to politics. ^]jg;?alrf^-^" , 
was the first Mohammedan who Jyllsr goiq^ 
^pmSSSg'^Sif 6{ Westieim dominationj ap<l he. devoted 
hif1B?1o 'warning the Islamic world of the dangsr and 
atCanpting to elaborate measur^^^^f ense. By Euro- 
pean colonial authorities he was soon singled out as a 
dangerous agitator. The English, in particular, feared 
and persecuted him. Imprisoned for a while in India, 
he went to Egypt about 1880, and had a hand in the 
anti-Eun^pean movement of Arabi Pasha. When the 
English occupied Egypt in 1882 they promptly expelled 
Djemal, who continued his wanderings, finally reaching 
Constantincyle. Here he f oimd a generous patron in 
Abdut-Hamid, then evolving his Pan-Islamic policy. 
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Naturally; the Sultan was enchanted with Djoaal, and 
promptly made him the head of his Pan-Islamic propar- 
ganda biueau. In fact, it is probable that the success 
of the Sultan's Pan-Mamie policy was laigety due to 
Djemal's ability and zeal. Djemal died in 1896 at an 
advanced age, active to the last. 

Djemal-ed-Din's teachings may be summarized as 
follows: 

''The Christian world, despite its internal differences 
of race and nationality, is, as against the East and espe- 
cially as against Islam, united for the destruction of all 
Mohammedan states. 

''The Crusades still subsist, as well as the fanatical 
spirit of Peter the Hermit. At heart, Christendom still 
r^ards Islam with fanatical hatred and contempt. This 
is shown in many ways, as in international law, before 
which Moslem nations are not treated as the equals of 
Christian nations. 

" Christian governments excuse the attacks and humil- 
iations inflicted upon Moslem states by citing the latter's 
backward and barbarous condition; yet these same gov- 
emmwts stifle by a thousand means, even by war, eveiy 
attempted effort of reform and revival in Moslem lands. 

"Hatred of Islam is common to all Christian peoples, 
not merely to some of them, and the result of this spirit 
is a tacit, persistent ^ort for Islam's destruction. 

"Every Moslem feeling and aspiration is caricatured 
and calumniated by Christendom. 'The Europeans call 
in the Orient "fanaticism" what at home they call 
"nationalism" and "patriotism." And what in the 
West they call "self-respect," "pride," "national honor," 
in the East they caU " chauvinism." What in the West 
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they esteem as national sentiment^ in the East they con- 
sider xenophobia.' ^ 

''From all this, it is plain that the whole Moslem world 
must unite in a great defensive alliance, to preserve itself 
from destruction; and, to do this, it must acquire the 
technic of Western progress and learn the secrets of Eu- 
ropean power." 

Such, in brief, are the teachings of Djemal-ed-Din, 
propagated with eloquence and authority for many years. 
Given the state of mingled fear and hatred of Western 
encroachment that was steadily epreading throughout the 
Modem world, it is easy to see how great Djemal's in- 
fluence must have been. And of course Djemal was 
not alone in his preaching. Other influential Moslems 
were agitating along much the same lines as early as the 
middle of the nineteenth. century. One of these pioneers 
was the Turkish notable Aali Pasha, who was said to 
remark: ''What we want is rather an increase of fanati- 
cism than a diminution of it." ' Arminius Vamb^iy, the 
eminent Hungarian Oriental scholar, states that shortly 
after the Crimean War he was present at a militant 
Pan-Islamic gathering, attended by emissaries from far 
parts of the Moslem world, held at AaU Pasha's palace.* 

Such were the foundations upon which Sultan Abdul 
Hamid built his ambitious Pan-Islamic structure. Abdul 
Hamid is one of the strangest personalities of modem 



»» 



> Quoted from arUde by ''X, " "Le Pan-Iakmisme et le PaQ-Turquisme, 
Beay» du Monde rniuvlman, March, 1913. This authoritative article is, 
BO the editor ioforms us, from the pen of an eminent Mohammedan — "un 
homme d'^tAt musuhnan." For other activities of Djemal-ed-Din, see 
A. Servier, Le NaHondUems tmmdman, pp. 10-13. 

* Quoted from W. G. Palgrave, Eeaaya on Baatem QueeHane, p. Ill 
(London, 1872). 

• A. Vambdry, Weelem CvUwre in Eaetem Lande, p. 351 (London, 1906). 
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times. A man of unusual intelligence, his mind was 
yet warped by strange twists which w^t to the verge 
of insanity. Nursing ambitiousi grandiose projects, he 
tried to cany them out by daik and tortuous methods 
which, thou^ often cleverly Macchiavdlian, were some- 
times absurdly puerile. An autocrat by nature, he 
strove to keep the smallest decisions dq)6ndent on his 
arbitraiy will, albeit he was frequently guided by clever 
sycophants who knew how to play upon his supeisti- 
tions and his prejudices. 

Abdul Ebmid ascended the throne in 1876 under veiy 
difficult circumstances. The countiy was on the vei!g8 
of a disastrous Russian war, while the govenunent was 
in the hands of statesmen who were endeavoring to trans- 
form Turkey into a modem state and who had introduced 
all sorts of Western political innovations, including a par- 
liament. Abdul Hamid, however, soon changed all thia. 
Taking advantage of the confusion which marked the 
dose of the Russian war, he abolished parliament and 
made himself as absolute a deq>ot as any of his anceston 
had ever been. Secure in his autocratic pow», Abdul 
Hamid now began to evolve his own peculiar policy, 
which, from the first, had a distinctly Pan-Islamic trend.^ 
Unlike his immediate predecessors, Abdul Hamid deter- 
mined to use his position as caliph for far-reaching po- 
litical ends. Emphasixing his q)iritual headship of the 
Mohammedan world rather than his political headship 
of the Turkish state, he endeavored to win the active 
support of all Moslems and, by that support, to intimi- 



> Abdul Hamid's Pan-Islamic achemea wore fint daarly diaoeraed by tli« 
Fmuh puMieiat Gabriel Channea aa early aa 1881, and hia wanunffi 
publiahed in hia prophetic book VAvemr de la Twrgvie L$ Pt 
(FtoM,1883}. 
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date Earopean Powers who mi^t be f onnulating aggres- 
flive measures against the Ottoman Empire. Before long 
Abdul Hamid had built up an elaborate Pan-Islamic 
propaganda organization, working mainly by secretive, 
tortuous methods. Constantinople became the Mecca of 
aU the fanatics and anti-Western agitators like Djemal- 
ed-Din. And from Constantinople there went forth 
swarms of picked emissaries, bearing to the most distant 
parts of Idam the Caliph's message of hope and im- 
pending defiverance from the menace of infidel rule. 

Abdul Hamid's Pan-Islamic propaganda went on unin- 
temiptedly for nearfy thirty 3rears. Precisely what this 
propaganda accomplished is very difficult to estimate. 
In the first place, it was cut short, and to some extent 
reversed, by the Yoimg-Turk revolution of 1908 which 
drove Abdul Hamid from the throne. It certainly was 
never put to the test of a war between Turkejr and a first- 
dass European Power. This is what renders any theo- 
r^cal appraisal so inconclusive. Abdul Hamid did suc- 
ceed in gaining the respectful acknowledgment of his 
qnritual authority by most Moslem princes and notables, 
and he certain^ won the pious vmeration of the Moslem 
masses. In the most distant regions men came to regard 
the mi^ty Caliph in Stambul as, in veiy truth, the 
Def^mder id the Faith, and to consider his empire as the 
bulwaik ci Islam. On the other hand, it is a far cry 
from pious ^ithusiasm to practical performance. Fur- 
ihennore, Abdul Hamid did not succeed in winning 
over powerful Pan-Islamic leaders like El Sennussi, who 
soBpected his motives and questioned his judgment; 
while Modem liberals eveiywhere disliked him for his 
despotic, reactionaiy, in^dent rule. It is thus a v^y 
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debatable question whether, if Abdul Hamid had ever 
called upon the Modem world for armed assistanoe in a 
''holy war/' he would have been generally supported. 

Yet Abdul Hamid undoubtedly furthered the general 
spread of Pan-Islamic sentiment throughout the Moslem 
world. In this larger sense he succeeded; albeit not so 
much from his position as caliph as because he incarnated 
the growing fear and hatred of the West. Thus we may 
condude that Abdul Hamid's Pan-Idamic propaganda 
did produce profound and lasting effects whidi will have 
to be serioudy reckoned with. 

The Young-Turk revolution of 1908 greatly complicated 
the dtuation. It was soon followed by the Persian 
revolution and by kindred symptoms in other parts of 
the East. These events brought into sudden prominence 
new forces, such as constitutionalism, nationalism, and 
even social unrest, which had long been obscurdy germi- 
nating in Islam but which had been previoudy denied 
expiesdon. We diall later condder these new forces in 
detail. The point to be here noted is their complicating 
effect on the Pan-Idamic movement. Pan-Idamism was, 
in fact, cross-cut and deflected from its previous course, 
and a period of confudon and mental uncertainty supers 
vened. 

This interim period was diort. By 1912 Pan-Idamism 
had recovered its poise and was moving forward once 
more. The reason was renewed pressure from the West. 
In 1911 came Italy's barefaced raid on Turkey's African 
dependenqr of Tripoli, while in 1912 the allied Chris- 
tian Balkan states attacked Turkey in the Balkan War, 
which sheared away Turkey's European provinces to 
the very walls of Constantinople and left her crippled 
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and discredited. Moreover, in those same fateful years 
Russia and England strangled the Persian revolution, 
while France, as a result of the Agadir crisis, closed her 
grip on Morocco. Thus, in a scant two years, the 
Moslem world had suffered at European hands assaults 
not only imprecedented iq gravity but, in Moslem eyes, 
quite without provocation. 

The effect upon Islam was tremendous. A flood of 
minted despair and rage swept the Moslem world from 
end to end. And, of course, the Pan-Islamic implication 
was obvious. This was precisely what Pan-Islam's agi- 
tators had been preaching for fifty years — ^the Crusade 
of the West for Islam's destruction. What could be 
better confirmation of the warnings of Djemal-ed-Din ? 

The results were soon seen. In Tripoli, where Turks 
and Arabs had been on the worst of terms, both races 
clasped hands in a sudden access of Pan-Islamic fervor, 
and the Italian invaders were met with a fanatical fury 
that roused Islam to wild applause and inspired Western 
observers with grave disquietude. "Why has Italy 
found ' defenseless' Tripoli such a hornet's nest ? " queried 
Gabriel E[anotaux, a former French minister of foreign 
affairs. "It is because she has to do, not merely with 
Turkey, but with Islam as well. Italy has set the ball 
rolling — so much the worse for her — and for us all."* 
The Anglo-Russian manhandling of Persia likewise roused 
much wrathful comment throughout Islam,' while the 

^Qabriel Haaotaux, ''La Criae mWtemaitaine et ndam/' AeviM 
HMamadaire, April 13, 1912. 

*8ee "X/' ''La Situation politique de la Pene/' Revue du Monde 
wmmdman^ June, 1914; B. Temple, "The Place of Peraia in World-PoliticB." 
Proeeedui{f$ cf the Central Atian SocUty, May 4, 1910; W. M. Shuater, 
The SttangUng qf Penia (New York, 1912). 
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impending extinction of Moroccan independence at 
lYench hands was discussed with mournful indignation. 

But with the coming of the Balkan War the wrath of 
Islam knew no bounds. From China to the Congo, 
pious Moslems watched with bated breath the swaying 
battle-lines in the far-off Balkans, and when the news of 
Turkish disaster came, Islam's ciy of wrathful anguish 
rose hoarse and high. A prominent Indian Mohammedan 
well es^ressed the feelings of his coreligionists eveiy- 
where when he wrote: ''The King of Greece orders a 
new Crusade. From the London Chancelleries rise calb 
to Christian fanaticism, and Saint Petersbuig alreaii^ 
speaks of the planting of the Cross on the dome of 
Sant' Sophia. To-day they speak thus; to-morrow they 
wQl thus speak of Jerusalem and the Mosque of Omar. 
Brothers! Be ye of one mind, that it is the duty of 
eveiy True Bdiever to hasten beneath the Khalifa's 
bann^ and to sacrifice his life for the safety of the 
faith." ^ And another Indian Moslem leader thus ad- 
jured the British authorities: ''I appeal to the present 
government to change its anti-Turkish attitude before 
the fury of millions of Moslem fellow subjects is kindled 
to a blaze and brings disaster.'^' 

Most significant of all were the appeals made at this 
time by Moslems to non-Mohammedan Asiatics for sym- 
pathy and solidarity against the hated West. This was a 
development as unprecedented as it was startling. Mo- 
hammed, revering as he did the Old and New Testsr 
ments, and regarding himself as the successor of the 

> Quoted from A. Vamb^, " Die tQiidniie EsUtfiropbe and die Uun- 
wdt," DeuUeke Rma^ July, 1913. 

• Sheh Mohanmed Naimaiullah, "Reoont Turkkh Events and Modn 
India," AnaHic Smew, October, 1913. 
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divindy inspired prophets Moses and Jesus, had en- 
joined upon his followers relative respect for Christians 
and Jews C Peoples of the Book") in contrast with 
other non-ModemSy whom he stigmatized as '^Idolar 
tere.'' These injunctions of the Prophet had always 
been heeded, and down to our own days the hatred of 
Modems for Christians, however bitter, had been as 
nothing compared with thdr loathing and contempt for 
"IdolaterB" like the Brahmanist ffindus or the Bud- 
dhists and Confudanists of the Far East. 

The first symptom of a change in attitude appeared 
during the Russo-Japanese War of 1004. So great had 
Islam's fear and hatred of the Christian West then be- 
come, that the triumph of an Asiatic people over Euro- 
peans was enthusiastically hailed by many Modems, 
even though the victors were ''Idolaters.'' It was quite 
in keeping with Pan-Idamism's strong misdonary bent 
that many pious Modems should have dreamed of 
bringing these heroes within the Islamic fold. Efforts to 
g!et in touch with Japan were made. Propagandist 
papeiB were founded, misdonaries were sdected, and the 
Sultan sent a warship to Japan with a Pan-Idamic dde- 
gation aboard. Throughout Idam the projected conver- 
sbn of Japan was widdy discussed. Said an Egyptian 
journal in the year 1906: ''England, with her sixty mil- 
lion Indian Modems, dreads this converdon. With a 
Mohammedan Japan, Mussulman policy would change 
entirdy.'' ^ And, at the other end of the Modem world, 
a Chinese Mohammedan sheikh wrote: ''If Japan thinks 
of becoming some day a veiy great power and making 

^Quoted by F. Faijaod, "Le Japon et ridam/' JKwtit du Mcndt mundr 
NoTOEBlMr, 1906. 
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Asia the dominator of the other contments, it will be 
only by adopting the blessed religion of IslanL" ^ 

Of course it soon became plain to these enthusiasts 
that while Japan received Islam's emissaries with smil- 
ing courtesy, she had not the faintest intention of turn* 
ing Mohammedan. Nevertheless; the first step had been 
taken toward friendly relations with non-Moslem Asia, 
and the Balkan War drove Moslems much further in this 
direction. The change in Moslem sentiment can be 
gauged by the numerous appeals made by the Indian 
Mohammedans at this time to Hindus, as may be seen 
from the following sample entitled significantly "The 
Message of the East." ''Spirit of the East/' reads this 
noteworthy document, ''arise and repel the swelling flood 
of Western aggression! Children of Hindustan, aid us 
with your wisdom, culture, and wealth; lend us your 
power, the birthright and heritage of the Hindu I Let the 
Spirit PoweiB hidden in the Himalayan mountainr-peaks 
arise. Let prayers to the god of battles float upward; 
prayers that rig|ht may triumph over might; and call to 
your myriad gods to annihilate the armies of the foe!''* 

To any one who realizes the traditional Modem atti- 
tude toward "Idolaters," such words are simply amai* 
ing. They betoken a veritable revolution in outlodc. 
And such sentiments were not confined to Indian Mos- 
lems; they were equally evident among Chinese Modems 
aswell. Said a Mohammedan newspaper of Chinese 
Turkestan, advocating a fraternal union of all Chinese 
against Western aggresdon: "Europe has grown too 
presumptuous. It will deprive us of our liberty; it will 
destroy us altogether if we do not bestir oursdvea 

^ IWjaiiel, tufivo. ■ Quoted by Vaiiib£qr,«ttpro. 
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promptly and prepare for a powerful resistance." ^ Dur- 
ing the troublous first stages of the Chinese revolution, 
the Mohammedans, emeiging from their sulky aloofness, 
cooperated so loyally with their Buddhist and Confucian 
feOow patriots that Doctor Sim-Yat-Sen, the Republican 
leader, announced gratefully: ''The Chinese will never 
foiget the assistance which their Moslem fellow country- 
men have rendered in the interest of order and liberty." ' 

The Great War thus found Islam eveiywhere deeply 
stirred against European aggression, keenly conscious of 
its own solidarity, and frankly reaching out for Asiatic 
allies in the projected struggle against European domina- 
tion. 

Under these circumstances it may at first sight appear 
strange that no g^eral Islamic explosion occurred when 
Turkey entered the lists at the close of 1914 and the 
Sultan-Caliph issued a formal summons to the Holy War. 
Of course this summons was not the flat failure which 
Allied reports led the West to believe at the time. As 
a matter of fact, there was trouble in practically every 
Mdiammedan land under Allied control. To name only 
a few of many instances: Egypt broke into a tumult 
8QU>thered only by overwhelming British reinforcements, 
Tripoli burst into a flame of insurrection that drove the 
Italians headlong to the coast, Persia was prevented &x)m 
joining Turkey only by prompt Russo-British interven- 
tion, while the Indian northwest frontier was the scene 
of fighting that required the presence of a quarter of a 
million Anglo-Indian troops. The British Government 

> VamMiy, "An Aiiproaoh betw«eo Moekma and Buddbisto^" Nin^^^Vith 
CmUwry and Aftar, ApxiO, 1912. 
>7M. 
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has officially admitted that during 1915 the Allies' Asiatic 
and African possessions stood within a hand's breadth 
of a catadysmic insunection. 

That insunection would certainly have taken place if 
Islam's leadens had everywhere spdcen the fateful word. 
But the word was not spokeiL Instead, influentjal 
Moslems outside of Turkey generally condemned the 
latter's action and did all in their power to calm the 
passions of the fanatic multitude. 

The attitude of these leaders does credit to their dis* 
cemment. They recognized that this was neither the 
time nor the occasion for a decisive struggle with the 
West. They were not yet materially prepared, and ihey 
had not perfected their understandings either among 
themselves or with their prospective non-Moslem allies. 
Above all, the moral urge was lacking. They knew that 
athwart the Khalifa's writ was stencilled ''Made in 
Germany.'' They knew that the ''Young-Tuik" clique 
which had engineered the coup was made vp of Euro- 
peanized renegades, many of them not even nominal 
Moslems, but atheistic Jews. Far«ghted Moslems had 
no intenticm of pulling Germanjr's ehestnuts out of the 
fire, nor did they wish to further Frussian schemes of 
world-dominion which for themselves would have meant 
a mere change of masters. Far better to let the West 
fi^t out its desperate feud, weaken itself, and reveal 
fully its future intenticxm. Meanwhile Islam could bkle 
its time, grow in strength, and await the morrow. 

The Versailles peace conference was just such a revda- 
tion of European intentions as the Pan-Islamic leaders 
had been waiting for in order to perfect thdr pro- 
grammes and enlist the moral solidarity of their f o\- 
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lowefTB. At Versailles the European Powers showed un- 
equivocally that they had no intention of relaxing their 
hold upon the Near and Middle East. By a number of 
secret treaties n^otiated during the war, l^e Ottoman 
Empire had beai virtually partitioned between the vic- 
torious Allies, and these secret treaties formed the basis 
of the Versailles settlement. Furthermore, Egypt had 
been dedaied a British protectorate at the very begin- 
ning of the war, whfle the Versiulles conference had 
scarcely adjourned before England announced an ^'agree- 
medt'' witii Persia which made that country another 
British protectorate in fact if not in name. Tlie upshot 
was, as already stated, that the Near and Middle East 
were subjected to European political domination as never 
before. 

But there was another side to the shield. During the 
war years the Allied statesmen had officially proclaimed 
times without number that the war was being fought to 
establish a new world-order based on such principles as 
the rights of small nations and the liberty of all peoples* 
These pronouncanents had been treasured and memor- 
ised throughout the East. When, therefore, the East 
saw a peace settiement based, not upon these high profes- 
sions, but upon the imperialistic secret treaties, it was 
fired with a moral indignation and sense of outraged jus- 
tice never known before. A tide of impassioned determi- 
nation began rising which has already set the entire East 
in tumultuous ferment, and which seems merely the pre- 
monitory ground-swell of a greater storm. So ominous 
were the portents that even before the Versailles confer- 
ence had adjourned many European students of Eastern 
affairs expressed grave alarm. Here, for example, is the 
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judgment of Leone Caetani, Duke of Sennoneta; an Ital- 
ian authority on Mohammedan questions. Speaking in 
the spring of 1919 on the war's effect on the East, he 
said: ^'The convulsion has shaken Islamic and Oriental 
civilization to its foundations. The entire Oriental 
worid, from China to the Mediterranean, is in ferment* 
Eveiywhere the hidden fire of anti--European hatred is 
burning. Riots in Morocco, risings in Algiers, discon- 
tent in Tripoli, so-called Nationalist attempts in Egypt, 
Arabia, and Lybia are all different manifestations of the 
same deep sentiment, and have as their object the re- 
bellion of the Oriental world against European dviliza- 
tion."* 

Those words are a prophetic forecast of what has since 
occurred in the Moslem world. Because recent events 
are perhaps even more involved with the nationalistio 
aspirations of the Moslem peoples than they are with the 
strictly Pan-Islamic movement, I propose to defer their 
detailed discussion till the chapter on Nationalism. We 
should, however, remember that Modem nationalism 
and Pan-Islamism, whatever their internal differences, 
tend to unite against the external pressure of European 
domination and equally desire Islam's liberation from 
European political control Rem^nbering these facts, 
let us survey the present condition of the Pan-Islamic 
movement. 

Pan-Islamism has been tremendously stimulated by 
Western pressure, especially by the late war and the re- 
cent peace settlements. However, Pan-Islamism must 
not be considered as merely a defensive political reaction 
against external aggression. It springs primarily horn 

1 Special oftble to the New York Timet, dated Rome, May 28» 1919. 
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that deq> sentiment of unity which links Moslem to 
Modem by bonds much stronger than those which miite 
the members of the Christian world. These bonds are 
not merely religious, in the technical sense; they are so- 
cial and cultural as well. Throughout the Moslem worid, 
despite wide differences in local customs and regulations, 
the basic laws of family and social conduct are eveiy- 
where the same. '^The truth is that Islam is moro than 
a creed, it is a complete social system; it is a civiliza- 
tion with a philosophy, a culture, and an art of its own; 
in its long struggle against the rival civilization of Chris- 
tendom it has become an organic unit conscious of it- 
self."^ V 

To this Islamic civilization all Moslems aro deeply > 
attached. In this larger sense, Pan-Islamism is universal. 
Even the most liberal-minded Modems, however much 
they may welcome Western ideas, and however strongly 
they may condemn the fanatical, reactionary aspects of 
the political Fan-Islamic movement, bdieve fervently in 
Islam's essential solidarity. As a leading Indian Moslem 
liberal. The Aga Khan, remarks: '^Thero is a right and 
Intimate Pan-Islamism to which every sincero and be- 
lieving Mohammedan belongs— that is, the theory of the 
qiiritual brotherhood and unity of the children of the 
Fhyphet. The real spiritual and cultural imity of Islam 
must ever grow, for to the follower of the Prophet it is 
the foundation of the life and the souL"^ 

If such is the attitude of Moslem liberals, thoroughly 
ccmversant with Western culture and receptive to West- 



>Sir T. Moffkon, ''Eni^and and Jdam," NindmUh Centmy and Aft0r» 
Ji4y, 1919. 
•H. H. The Agft Khan, India in TrantiHon, p. 158 (Loodcm, 1918). 
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em progress, idiat must be the f edings of the Moslem 
masses, ignorant, leactionaiy, and fanatical? Besides 
perfectly imdezetandable fear and hatred due to Western 
aggression, there is, among the Moslem masses, a great 
deal of genuine fanaticism caused, not by European po- 
litical domination, but by religious bigotiy and Uind 
hatred of Western civilization.^ But this fanaticism has, 
of course, been greatly inflamed by the political events of 
the past decade, until to-day re^gious, cultural, and po- 
litical hatred of the West have coalesced in a state of 
mind decidedly ominous for the peace of the world. We 
should not delude ourselves into minimizing the danger- 
ous possibilities of the present situation. Just because 
the fake ''Holy War'' proclaimed by the Young-Tu]^ 
at Geiman instigation in 1914 did not come off is no rea- 
son for believing that a real holy war is impossible. As 
a Gennan staff-officer in Turkidi service during the late 
struggle veiy candidty says: ''The Holy War was an 
absolute fiasco just because it was not a Holy War." * 
I have already exphinBi how most Mosfems saw 
timni^ the tridk and refused to budgp. 

However, the long series of Eurq)ean aggreasicoB, 
culminating in the recent peace settlonentB whidi sub- 
jected virtualfy the entire Moslem world to European 
dominaticm, have been steadily rousing in Modem hearts 
a fipirit of despairing rage that may have disastroua con- 
sequences. Certainly, the materials for a holy war have 
long been heaping hi^ More than twenty years ago 
Arminius Vambdiy, who knew the Moslem world as few 

'Hub hfttrad of WeBtflcn dyilisatioii, m muhf will be dimiaed in the 
Bocl ofaftpter. 

> Ernst Panquin, fonnerly Ottoman lieatenant-coloiiel and obicf of 
genflra] staif » in the BerUn&r TaffMaU, January 94, 1080. 
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Europeans have ever known it^ warned the West of the 
perils engendered by recklessly imperialistic policies. 
''As time passes/' he wrote in 1898, ''the danger of a 
general war becomes ever greater. We should not f oiget 
that time has considerably augmented the adversary's 
force of resistance. I mean by this the sentiment of 
flolidarity which is bec(Hning livelier of late years among 
the peoples of Islam, and which in our age of rapid com- 
munication is no longer a negligible quantity, as it was 
even ten or twenty years ago. 

''It may not be superfluous to draw the attention of 
our nineteenth century Crusaders to the importance of 
the Moslem press, whose ramifications extend all over 
Asia and Africa, and whose exhortations sink more pro- 
foundly than tiiey do with us into the souls of their read- 
ers. Tn Turkey^ India, Penda, Central Asia, Java, Egypt, 
and Algeria, native organs, daify and periodical, begun 
to exert a profound influence. Everything that Europe 
thinks, decides, and executes against Islam epreads 
throu^ those countries with the rapidity of lightning. 
Caravans cany the news to the heart of China and to the 
equator, where the tidings are commented upon in very 
singular fashion. Certain sptaks struck at our meetings 
and banquets kindle, littie by littie, menacing flames. 
Hence, it would be an unpardonable l^rily to dose 
our eyes to the dangers lurking beneath an apparent 
passivity. What the Terdjtmum of Crimea says between 
the lines is rq)eated by the Constantinople Ikdam, and 
is commented on and exaggerated at Calcutta by The 
Moslem Chronicle. 

"Of course, at present, the bond of Pan-Islamism is 
of tenuous and dispersed strands. But West- 



^1 iiitn : *• 
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ern aggressioii mi^t eaeSiy unite thoee strands into a 
solid whole, bringing about a g^eral war." ^ 

In the decades which have elapsed since Vamb^iy 
wrote those lines the situation has become much mors 
tense. Moslem resentment at European dominance has 
increased, has been reinfon^ by nationalistic aspirations 
almost unknown during the last century, and possesses 
methods of highly efficient propaganda. For example, 
the Pan-Islamic press, to which Vambdiy refeis, has 
developed in truly extraordinaiy fashion. In 1900 there 
were in the whole Islamic world not more than 200 propa- 
gandist journals. By 1906 there were 500, while in 1914 
there were well over 1,000.' Modems ful^ appreciate 
the post-office, the railroad, and other modem methods 
of rapidly interchanging ideas. ^'Eveiy Modem country 
is in commimication with eveiy other Moslan country: 
directly, by means of special emissaries, pilgrims, travel- 
lers, traders, and postal exchanges; indirectly, by means 
of Mohammedan newspapers, books, pamphlets, leaflets, 
and periodicals. I have met with Cairo newspapers in 
Bagdad, Teheran, and Peshawar; Constantinople news- 
papers in Basra and Bombay; Calcutta newspapers in 
Mohammerah, Eerfoela, and Port Said.''' As for the 
professional Pan-Islamic propagandists, more particu- 
larty those of the religious fraternities, they swarm ev- 
erywhere, rousing the fanaticism of the people. '^Travel- 
ling under a thousand disguises— as merchants, preadiers, 
students, doctors, worimien, beggars, fakirs, mountebanks, 



> A. VunMry, La Turquie ^an^ounPhui el d^amuU Qwmmie Ant^ pp. 71» 
72 (Pans, 18d8). 

* A Senrier, L» NationaUgme muaubnanj p. 182. ^ 

«B. Temple, "The Place of Persia in Woild-raitioB," PrwmdingB qf 
lh$ CmUnd Aman SodMy, May, 1910. 
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pretended fools or rhapsodists, these emissaries are every- 
where well received by the Faithful and are efficaciously 
protected against the suspicious investigations of the 
Ehiropean colonial authorities.^'^ 

Furthermore^ there is to-day in the Moslem world a 
wide-spread conviction, held by liberals and chauvinists 
alike (albeit for very different reasons), that Islam is 
entering on a period of Renaissance and renewed glory. 
Says Sir Theodore Morison: ''No Mohammedan believes 
that Islamic civilization is dead or incapable of further 
development. They recognize that it has fallen on evil 
days; that it has suffered from an excessive veneration 
of the past, from prejudice and bigotry and narrow 
scholasticism not imlike that which obscured European 
thought in the Middle Ages; but they believe that Islam 
too is about to have its Renaissance, that it is receiving 
from Western learning a stimulus which will quicken it 
into fresh activity, and that the evidences of this new 
fife are everywhere manifest." ^ 

Sir Theodore Morison describes the attitude of Moslem 
liberals. How Pan-Islamists with anti-Westem senti- 
ments feel is well set forth by an Egyptian, Yahya Sid- 
dyk, in his well-known book. The Awakening of Ae la- 
landc Peoples in the Fourteenth Century of the Hegira} 
The book is doubly interesting because the author has a 
thorough Western education, holding a law degree from 
the French imiversity of Toulouse, and is a judge on 
the Egyptian bench. Although writing nearly a decade 
before the cataclysm, Yahya Siddyk clearly foresaw the 

^ L. Riim, Marabouta H Khauan, p. vi. 
*8ir T. Morison, "England and Islam/' op. ciL 

* Yahya Siddyk, Le Reveil dea PeupUa ittamiquu au quaionihne SiUie 
ie VESgin (Cairo, 1007). Alao published in Arabic. 
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immineiice of the European War. '^ Behold/' he writes, 
'Hheae Great Powers ruining themselves in terrifying 
armaments; measuring each other's strength with defiant 
glances; menacing each other; contracting allianoes 
which continually break and which presage those terrible 
shocks which overturn the world and cover it with ruins, 
fire, and blood! The future is God's, and nothing m 
lasting save His WiUlJ* 

Yahya Siddyk considers the Western world degenerate. 
''Does this mean," he asks, ''that Europe, our 'enlist* 
ened guide,' has already reached the summit of its evo- 
lution? Has it already eidiausted its vital force by two 
or three centuries of hyperexertion? In other woids: is 
it already stricken with senility, and ¥nll it see itself soon 
obliged to yield its civilizing r51e to other peoples less do- 
geuerate, less neurasthenic; that is to say, younger, mora 
robust, more healthy, than itself 7 In my opinion, the 
present marks Europe's apogee, and its immoderate ookn 
nial expansion means, not strength, but weakness. De- 
spite the aureole of so much grandeur, power, and gloiy, 
Europe is to-day more divided and more f ragUe than ever, 
and ill conceals its malaise, its sufferings, and its anguish. 
Its destiny is inexorably working out I . . . 

" The contact of Europe on the East has caused us both 
much good and much evil: good, in the material and 
intellectual sense; evil, from the moral and political point 
of view. Exhausted by long struggleB, enervated by a 
brilliant civilization, the Moslem peoples inevitably feD 
into a malaise; but they are not stricken, they are not 
dead I These peoples, conquered by the force ci cannon, 
have not in the least lost their unity, even under the 
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q>pre8Bive r^^mes to which the Europeans have long 
subjected them. . . . 

''I have said that the European contact has been 
sahitaiy to us from both the material and intellectual 
pointofyiew. What refonning Moslem princes wished to 
impose by force on tiieir Mosl^n subjects is to-day real- 
ised a hundredfold. So great has been our progress in 
the last twenty-five yeais in science, letters, and art that 
we may well hope to be in aD these things the equals of 
Europe in less than half a century. . • . 

''A new era opens for us with the fourteenth century of 
the H^ira, and this happy centuiy will mark our Renais- 
sance and our great future I A new breath animates 
the Mohammedan peoples of all races; all Moslems are 
penetrated with the necessity of work and instruction I 
We aD wish to travel, do business, tempt fortune^ brave 
dangers. There is in the East, among the Mohammo- 
dans, a surprifflng activity, an animation, unknown 
twenty-five years ago* There is to-day a real publio 
q>inion througjbout the East.'' 

The author concludes: ''Let us hold firm, each for all, 
and let us hope, hope, hope t We are fairly laundied on 
the path of progress: let us profit by iti It is Europe's 
very lyranny which has wrought our transformation 1 
It is our continued contact with Europe that favors our 
evolution and inevitably hastens our revival! It is 
simply history repeating itself; the Will of God fulfilling 
itsdf deq>ite all opposition and all resistance. • . . 
Europe's tutelage over Asiatics is becoming more and 
more nominal — the gates of Asia are closing against the 
European I Surely we glimpse before us a revolution 
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without parallel in the world's annals. A new age is at 
hand!" 

If this was the way Pan-Islamists were thinking in the 
opening yearo of the centiuy, it is dear that then- views 
must have hem confirmed and intensified by the Great 
War.^ The material power of the West was therdby 
greatly reduced, while its prestige was equally sapped by 
the character of the peace settlement and by the atten- 
dant diffputes which broke out among the victors. The 
mutual rivalries and jealousies of England, Prance, Italy^ 
and their satellites in the East have ^ven Moslems much 
food for hopeful thoo^t, and have caused oonespond- 
ing disquietude in European minds. A Prench pubfidsfc 
recently admonished his fellow Europeans that ^'Islam 
does not recognize our colonial frontaers,'' and added 
wamingly, ''the great movement of Islamic unicm inaugu- 
rated by Djemal-ed-Din el-Afj^liani is going on."* 

The menacing temper of Islam is shown by the furious 
agitation ^i^ch has been going on for the last three years 
among India's 70,000,000 Moslems against the dismem- 
bennent c£ the Ottoman Empire. This agitation is not 
confined to India. It is general throu^out Islam, and 
Sir Theodore Morison does not overstate the case when 
he says: ''It is time the British public realised the gravity 
of what is happening in the East. The Mohammedan 
world is ablaze with anger from end to end at the parliti(»i 
ci Turicey. The outbreaks of violence in centres so far 
remote as Kabul and Cairo are symptoms aciy of 



> Fcr a fun dJBcmiwkiD cf tlM effeoi of the Onst War vpaa Analae and 
Afrioan peoplea, aee my book The Bmng Tide tf Cdat aqomti WJUte 
WaM^UTpnmaen (New Yock and London, 1030). 

*L. Majwignon, "L'Ulam et la Potitiqae dee AUi6^" Rmm dat Bdifmom 
poliligiig t , June, 1920. 
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wide-q>read lesentment. I have been in close touch with 
Mohammedaixs of India for close upon thirty years and I 
think it is my duty to warn the British public of the pas- 
sionate resentment which Moslems feel at the proposed 
dismemberment of the Turkish Empire. The diplomats 
at VersailleB apparently thought that outside the Turkish 
homelands there is no sympathy for Turkey. This is a 
disastrous blunder. You have but to meet the Mo- 
hammedan now in London to realize the white heat 
to which their anger is rising. In India itself the whole 
of the Mohammedan community from Peshawar to Ar- 
cot is seething with passion upon this subject. Women 
inside the Zenanas are weeping over it. Merchants who 
usually take no interest in public affairs are leaving their 
shops and counting-houses to organize remonstrances and 
petitions; even the medieval theologians of Deoband 
and the Nadwatul-Ulama; whose detachment from the 
nuxlem woHd'is proverbial, are coming from their cloia- 
ters to protest against the destruction of Islam." ^ 

Possibty the most serious aspect of the situation is that 
the Moslem liberals are being driven into the camp of 
political Pan-Lsdamism. Receptive though the liberals 
are to Western ideas, and averse though they are to Pan- 
Islamism's chauvinistic, reactionary tendencies, Europe's 
intransigpance is forcing them to make at least a tem- 
porary alliance with the Pan-Islamic and Nationalist 
groups; even though the liberals know that anything 
like a holy war would dig a gulf between East and West, 
stop the influx of Western stimuli, favor reactionary 
fanaticism, and perhaps postpone for generations a mod- 
ernist reformation of Islam. 

* Sir T. Morifloiiy "England and Jaiam" op, dU 
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Periiaps it is symptomatic of a more bellicose temper 
in Islam that the last few years have witnessed the rapid 
spread of two new puritan, fanatic movementa— the Ikb* 
wan and the Salaf!ya. The Ikhwan movement began 
obscurely about ten years ago in inner Arabia-Hihe Nejd. 
It is a direct outgrowth of Wahabism, from which it dif- 
fers in no essential respect. So rapid has been Hchwan- 
ism's progress that it to-day absolutely dominates the 
entire Nejd, and it is headed by desert Arabia's most 
powerful chieftain, Bin Saud, a descendant of the Saud 
who headed the Wahabi movement a hundred years ago. 
The fanaticism of the Ikhwans is said to be extraordi- 
nary, while their programme is the old Wahabi dream of 
a puritan conversion of the whole Islamic world.^ As for 
the Salaf! mov^nent, it started in India even more ob- 
scurely than Ikhwanism did in Arabia, but during the 
past few years it has spread widely throu^ Islam. like 
Ikhwanism, it is puritanical and fanatical in ^irit, its 
adhermts bdng found especially among dovish organi- 
zational Such phenomena, taken with eveiything ebe^ 
do not augur well for the peace of the East. 

So much for Pan-Islamism's religious and political 
sides. Now let us glance at its commercial and industrial 
aspects— at what may be called economic Pan-^Tslamism, 

Economic Pan-Islamism is the direct result of the 
permeation of Western ideaa Half a cmtury ago the 
Moslan world was econcHuically still in the Middle Ages. 
The provisions of the sheriat, or Moslem canon law, such 

s For the Dchwan movement, see P. W. Harnaon, "The Situatioa in 
AnbiA»" AOanHe ManiMy, December, 1020; 8. Mylrea, "The Polttico- 
Rellgioue Situation in Arabift," The Moslem World, July, 1919. 

* For the Salafl movement, see " Wahhabisme— Son Avenir aAiAle et la 
Moavement salall/' Betrue du Monde miiniZmofi, 1919. 
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as the pix^iibitioii of interest rendered economic life in 
the modem Boaae impossible. What little trade and in- 
dustry did exist was largely in the hands of native Chris- 
tiana or Jews. Furthermore^ the whole economic life of 
the East was being disorganized by the aggressive comr- 
petition of the West* Europe's politiea] ccmquest of the 
Moslem world was^ in fact, paralleled by an economic 
conquest even more complete. Eveiywhere percolated 
the flood of cheap^ abundant European machine-made 
goods^ while dose behind came Eurc^ean capital^ t^npt- 
ingty offering itsdf in return for loans and concessions 
which, once granted, paved the way for European po- 
litical domination. 

Tet in economics as in politics the veiy completeness 
of Europe's triiunph provdced resistance. Angered and 
alarmed by Western exploitation, Islam frankly recognized 
its ecoQonuc inferiority and sought to escape from its 
subjection. Far-sighted Moslems b^an casting about 
for a modus vivendi with modem life that would put 
Islam economically abreast of the times. Western 
metfaoda were stucUed and copied. The prohibitions of 
the sheriat were evaded or quietly ignored. 

The upshot has been a marked evolution toward 
Western economic standards. This evolution is ci course 
still in its early stages, and is most noticeable in lands 
most e:q)osed to Western influences hke India, Egypt, 
and Algeria^ Yet eveiywhere in the Moslem world the 
trend is the same. The details ci this economic trans- 
f onnaticm wiU be discussed in the chapter devoted to 
eeoDQwic change. What we are here concerned with is 
its Fan-Islamic aspect. And that aspect is very strong. 
Nowho^e does Islam's innate solidarity come out better 
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than in the economic field. The religious, cultural, and 
customary ties which bind Moslem to Modem enable 
Mohammedans to feel moie or less at home in every part 
of tiie Islamic world, while Western methods of tranat 
and communication enable Mohammedans to travel and 
keep in touch as they never could heiore. New types of 
Moslems— wholesale merchants, steamship owners, busB- 
ness men, bankeis, even f actoiy industrialists and brokers 
— are rapidly evolving; l^pes which would have been 
simply unthinkable a century, or even half a century, agp. 

And these new men understand each other perfectly. 
Bound together both by the ties of Islamic fraternity 
and by the pressure of Western competition, they co- 
ordinate their efforts much more easily than politicals 
have succeeded in doing. Here liberals, Pan-Islamists, 
and Nationalists can meet on common ground. Here is 
no question of political con^iracies, revolts, or holy 
wars, challenging the armed mig|ht of Europe and risking 
bloody r^ression or blind reaction. On the contrary, 
here is merely a working together of fellow Mosfems for 
economic ends by business methods which the West 
cannot declare unlawful and dare not r^ress. 

What, then, is the specific programme ci eoonomio 
Pan-Ifllamism? It is easily stated: the wealth of Islam 
for Moslmui. The profits of trade and industry for Moe* 
lem instead of Christian hands. The eviction of West- 
em capital by Moslem capital Above all, the breaking 
of Europe's grip on Islam's natural resources by the ter- 
mination ci concessicms in lands, mines, forests, raHways, 
customrhouses, by which the wealth of Islamic lands is 
to^y drained away to foreign shores. 

Sudh are the aq)irations of econoouc Pan-Tslamiwn, 
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They are wholly modem concepts, the outgrowth of those 
Western ideas whose influence upon the Moslem world I 
shall now discuss.^ 



lOn the genend subject of economic Pan-Ialamiflin, see A. Le Chatelier, 
"Le Rereil de I'lalam — 8a Situation 6oonomique/' Revue Bconomique 
tfUemaiumaU, July, 1910; also hia article "Politique musulmaDe/' Rome 
du Monde muetdman, September, 1910; M. Pickthall, '*La Morale isla- 
mique/' Beoue PoUUgue ifUernationale, July, 1916; S. Khuda Bukhsh, 
Be mue : Indium and leiamie (London, 1912). 



CHAPTERin 

THE INFLDENCaE OF THE WEBT 

y / The influence of the West is the great dynamic in the 
\ V modem transf omiation of the East. The ubiquitous im- 
I pact of Westemism is modifying not merely the Islamie 
( world but an non-Moslem Asia and Africa / irniTm suhe&- 
' quent p^es we shall examine the ^ects ci Western 
l' i nfluoioe upon the non-Moslem elements of India. Of 
course Westenfrnfluenoe does not entirely account for 
Islam's recent evolution. ~We have already seen that, for 
the last hxmdred years, Islam itself has been engendering 
forces which, however quickened by external Western 
stimuli, are essentially internal in tiidr nature, arismg 
spontaneously and woridng towaid distinctive, ordinal 
goals. It is not a mere copjdng of the West that is to- 
day going on in the Moslem world, but an attempt at 
a new synthesis — an assimilation of Western methods 
to Eastern ends. We must always remember that the 
Aoatic stocks which constitute the bulk of Islam's fol- 
lowers are not primitive savages like the African negroes 
or the Australoids, but are mainly peoples with genu- 
ine civilizations buflt up by their own efforts from the 
lemote past. In view of their historic achievements, 
therefore, it seems safe to conclude that in the great fer- 
ment now stirring the Moslem worid we bdidd a real 
Renaissance, whose genuineness is best attested by the 

^ For the lirgor aspeola, see my book Thu Riring TUb pf C^itir 
WkU$ WoHdSupnmacy (New Y<xk and Loiidon» 1090). 
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fact that there have been dmilar movements in fonner 
times. 

The modem influence of the West on the East is quite 
uiq>reeed^ited in both intensity and scope. The far 
more local; partial influence of Greece and Rome cannot 
be compared to it. Anot her poin t to be noted is that this 
modem influence of the West upon the East is a very 
recmt tbingT'TEeluII impact of Westemism upon ^e 
Ollmi as S^hole dates only from about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. Since then, however, the process 
haci beeii ^lug UU by leaps and boimds. Roads and rail- 
ways; posts and tel^raphS; books and papers, methods 
ud ideaS; have penetrated, or are in process of penetrat- 
in^'evSy'nook and cranny of the East. Steamships sail 
the remotest sea& C ommerce drives forth and scatters 
the multitudinous prociucts 6T Western industry among 
the remotest peoples. Nati^aJB^Uch^oogly. i^Jf a century 
ago lived the life of thirty copturies agO; to-day read 
ne^rapag^jTiidio- to- business in decide tnun-cars. 
Both the habits and thoughts of Orientals are .being 
wvplutio niged. To a discussion of the influence of the 
West upon* the Moslem world the remainder of this book 
will be devoted. The chief elements will be separately 
analysed in subsequent chapters, the present chaptw 
being a general survey of an introductoiy character. 

The permeation of Westemism is naturally most ad- 
vanced in those parts of Lslam which have been looigest 
under Western pd itical controL The penetration of the 
Britis h "Raj '' intolEeremotest Indian jimgles, for exam- 
pie, is an extraordinaiy phenomenon. By the coinage, 
the postK^ce, the railroads, the administration of justice, 
the encouragement of education^ the relief of famine, and 



^* 
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a thousand other ways, the great oiganuation has peo^ 
trated all India. But even in regions where European 
control is still nominal; the peimeation of Westeraism has 
gone on i^ace. The customs and habits of the peop le 
have been distinctly modified Western material im- 
provements and comforts like the kerosene-oil lamp and 
the sewing-machine are to-day part and parcel of the 
daily life of the people. New econopaicjEaQtci h &vebeen 
created; staad yds o f liyji^g hftYfi N^J> raised; canons oi 
taste have been altered.^ 

In the intellectual and spiritual fields^ likewise, the 
leav^i of Westemism Is clearly iq)parent. We have 
\ already sluu how profoundly Mosl^n liberal. xe&aQQSD 
(^ / have been influmiced by Western ideas and the.sgint^ 
\ Western progr^ Of course in these fields Westemism 
\ has^progressed^ore slowly and has awakened much 
stronger oppodtion than it has on the material pliazie. 
Material iimovationsy especially mechanical improve- 
ments, comforts, and luxuries, make thdr way much 
faster than novel customs or ideas, which usually shock 
established beUefs or ancestral prejudices. Tobacco was 
taken up with extraordinaiy n^idily by eveiy race and 
dime, and the kerosene-lamp has in half a omtuiy pene- 
trated the recesses of Central Aoa and of China; whereas 
customs like Western dress and ideas like Western educa- 
tion aicounter*many setbacks and are oft^i adopted 
with such modifications that their original spirit is dma- 



>Oii Umm pointed aee Anniniai Vunb^, Wealem CuUwt t» BaaUm 
londt (London, 1906); abo his La TwquU ^m^amd^kid M dTammi 
QmnnU An» (Pirk, 1896); C. 8. Cooper, Th^ Mcdmtmmg i/ tk» Orimd 
(Netr Totk, 1914); 8. KhudA BoUmIi, Btmyi: Indian and Idamk (Lon- 
don, 1912); A. J. Brown, "Economic Ctuowm m Am," Tkt CMtary^ 
Manli,19(ML 
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tured or perverted. The superior strength and skill of 
the West are to-day generally admitted throughout the 
East but in many quafEera theTfirst recepfivily td^lPSB^- 
em progress and zeal for Western ideas have cooled or 
have actually given place to a reactionaiy hatred of the 
veiy spirit of Western civilization.^ 

Westem influences are most apparent in t he^ upp er and 
middle classes, especially in the We stern-edu cated vnXSO^ 
^eiSSFWhich to-day exists in every Eastemlsmi^ These 
^ies^f course vary greatly 'm tiOmbeils "and'influence, 
bfut th^ all possess a more or less definite_gya8gi of West- 
er^JiigeA. In their reactions to Westemisf^ SS^^are" 
sharply differentiated. Some, while retaining the firndsr 
mentals of their ancestral philosophy of life, attempt a 
g^uine assiniilation of Western Ideals and envisage a 
higher qoilEesis ofiEe ^irits of East and West. Others 
break wi th th eir traditional pasts, steep themselves in 
Westemism, and become more or less genuine^ West- 
emized. Still others conceal behind their Westem ve- 
neer^Ssillusionment and detestation.' 

Of course it is in externals that Westernization is 
most pronounced. The ^^an or Turkish '^ intellectual," 
holding Westem xmiversity 6&ffi&&& and speaking fluently 
several European la nguages, and the wealthy prince or 
paaba, with his motor-cais, his racing-stables, and his 

^For the effect of the West inteneotually and spiritoallyy see Vamb^, 
o]k eit.; Sir Valentine Chirol, IndMn Unrmi (London, 1910); J. N. Faiv 
qohar, Modem BeUffious MooemenU m Ifidia (New York, 1915); Rev. J. 
MoiTiaoQ, NeiD Ideiu in India: A Study cf Social, PolUkol, and Bdigiaut 
Dwdopmenia (Edinburgh, 1906); the Eari of Cromer, Modem Bgyv^ 
•qmaHy vol. II, pp. 22^243 (London, 1906). 

*For the Weeteraiied 61ite8, see L. Bertend, Le Mirage Orienlale 
(PluJa, 1910); Cromer, op. di.; A. M6tin, VInde ^aujourd^hui: Studo 
SodaU (Ptoria, 1918); A. Le Chatelier, "Politique musuhnane," Rmie da 
Monde mMeulman^ September, 1910. 
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annual ''euro'' at European watering-{>]aoeB, appear veiy 
Occidental to the casual eye. Such man wear European 
dothes, eat Eur(^>ean food, and live in houses partty or 
wholty funiished in Eurq)ean style. Behind this f agade 
exists every possible variation of innear life, from eanest 
enthusiasm for Westem ideals to inveterate reaction. 

These varied attitudes toward Westemism are not 
parimd off by groups or localities, they coexist among the 
individuals of eveiy class and eveiy land in the East 
The entire Orient is, in fact, undergoing a prodigious 
transformation, far more sudden and intense than any- 
thing the West has ever knowiL Our civilisation is 
mainly self-evolved; a natural growth devdoiMng by 
normal, logical, and rdatively gradual stages. Hie East, 
on the contrary, is und^going a concentrated process of 
adaptation which, with us, was spread over centuries, and 
the result is not so nuich efvduti<xi as revolution— polit- 
ical, eccnomic, social, idealistic, religious, and mudi more 
besides. Tlieiqisbotkcoiifusian,iiiu»rtalnty,gio^ 
anachronism, and glaring contradiction. Single genera- 
tions are sundered by unbridgable mental and q>iritual 
gulf& Fathem do not understand sons; sons defuse 
their fathers. Eveiy^iiiere the dd and the new strugg^ 
fierod^, often within the brain or q>irit of the same iixii- 
viduaL The infinite complexity of this struggle as it 
appears in India is weQ summarized by Sir Valoitine 
Chirol when he speaks of the many '^ currents and cross- 
currents of the confused mov^nant which is stirripg the 
stagnant waten of Indian life— the steady impact of 
iJiAn id eas on an ancient and obsolescent civilizationr 
the more or less imperfect assimilation of those ideas by 
the few; the dread and resentment of them by those 
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wboee traditional aacendancy they threats; the dlsln- 
t^gratiaEi oi old beliefsi and then again their aggressive 
jevival; the caidess diffusion (tf an artificial system of 
eduoation, baaed none too firmly on mwe intellectualism, 
aad bei«ft of all moral or religious sanction; the applica- 
tioii of Western theories of administration and of juris- 
prudence to a social fonnation stratified on lines of 
singular rigidity; t he play of modem economic forces 
iqKxn primitive conditions H^^Hustiy and trade; the 
CQQstant and unconsciouslbunhevilable friction between 
subject races and their alien rulers; the reverberation of 
distant wars and distant racial conflicts; ihe exaltation 
of an Oriental people in the Far East/'^ These lines, 
thou^ written about India, apply with fair exactitude to 
every other porticxi of theNear and Middle East to-day. 
AaTfYench^ter lemarkT^tHip^ial-i^femnc^ to l^e 
Levant: ''The truth ia that the Orient is in transfomiar 
tkxi, and the Mohammedan mentality as well — though 
not pofaaps exactly aa we might wish. It is undergoing 
a period of crisis, wherein the past struggles everywhere 
against the present; where andait customs, impaired by 
modem innovations, present a hybrid and disc^mcerting 
qteetade."^ 

To this is largely due the unlovely traits displayed by 
most of the so-called '' Westernized'' Orientals; the 
''fltucco civilizatioD"' of the Indian Babu, and the boule- 
vaidier ''culture'' of the Turkish "Effendi"-fi!yphi]ized 

1 Clurolt op. eU.9 pp. 321-822. 

'Bcrtnad, op. eU,, p. d9. See also Bnkfaehf op. eU.; Farquhar, op. eU.; 
McBwaOf op. eU. ; R. Mukerjee, Ths FmmdatUmB cf IndAon Seonamkt 
CLoodan, 1916); D. H. Dodwell, "EoQiioimc T^aiuitioii in India," BeofUh 
wdc Journal, Deoemberi 1910. 

« W. a Uny, JfidM oiMi /te iVobtoii^ p. 343 Oicmd^ 
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rather than civilized* Any profound tranflfonnitloii 
must engender many worthless by-products^ and the 
contemporaiy Westernization of the Orient has its dark 
as well as its bri^t side. The v^y process of reform, 
however necessary and inevitable, lends fresh virulence 
to old ills and imports new evils previously unknown. 
As Lord Cromer says: ''It is doubtful whether the price 
which is being paid for introducing European dvilizaticm 
into these backward Eastem societies is always recog* 
nized as fully as it should be. The material benefits 
derived from European civilizati(Hi are unquestionably 
great, but as regards the ultimate effect on public and 
private morality the futoie is altogether uncertain.'*' ^ 

The good and the evil of Westernization are alike 
mostly clearly evident among the ranks of the educated 
Elites. Some of these men diow the happiest effects of 
the Western spirit, but an even lai^er nimiber fall into 
the gulf between old and new, and there miserably 
perisL Lord Cromer characterized many of the ''Eo- 
ropeanized" Egyptians as ''at the same time de- 
Moslemized Moslems and invatebrate Europeans'';' 
while another British writer thus pessimistically de- 
scribes the superficial Europeanism preval^it in India: 
"Beautiful Mogul palaces furnished with cracked fumi- 
turo from Tottenham Court Road. That is what we 
have done to the Indian mind. We have not onfy made 
it despise its own cultiu^ and throw it out; we have 
asked it to fill up the vacant spaces with furniture which 
will not stand the climate. The mental Eurasianism ci 
India is appalling. Such minds are nomad. They be* 
long to no civilization, no country, and no histoiy. 
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Th^ create a craving that cannot be satisfied, and 
ideals that are unreal. They falsify life. They deprive 
men of the nourishment of their cultural past, and the 
substitutes they supply are unsubstantial. . . . We 
sou^t to give the Eastern mind a Western content and 
environment; we have succeeded too well in establish- 
ing inteUectual and moral anarchy in both/' ^ 

These patent evils of Westernization are a prime cause 
of that implacable hatred of everything Western which 
animates so many Orientals, including some well ac- 
quainted with the West. Such persons are precious 
auxiliaries to the ignorant reactionaries and to the rebels 
against Western political domination. 

The political predominance of the West over the East 
is, indeed, the outstanding factor in the whole question 
of Western influence upon the Orient. We have already 
surveyed Europe's conquest of the Near and Middle 
East during the past centuiy, and we have seen how 
helpless the backward, decrepit Moslem worid was in 
face of the twofold tide of political and economic subju- 
gation. In fact, the economic phase was perhaps the 
mixe important factor in the rapidity and completeness 
of Europe's success. To be sure, some Eastern lands 
were subjugated at a stroke by naked military force, as 
in the French expedition to Algiers, the Russian conquest 
of Central Asia, and the Italian descent upon Tripoli. 
Much oftener, however, subjection b^an by the essen- 

' J. Ramaay MaodonaW, The OovemmerU of India, pp. 171-172 (LoodoD, 
1990). On the evils of WeBternisatioii, see further: Bukhsh, Cromer, 
Dodwdl, Mokoriee, akeady cited; Sir W. M. Rameay, "The Turideh 
Peanntry of Anatolia," Quarterly Renew, January, 1918; H. M. Hynd- 
man. The Awakening qf Aeia (New York, 1919); T. Rothstein, BgypPe 
Bum (London, 1910); Ci^tain P. Asan, Bechenhe dPune SeliOion de la 
QuuHan indighie en AlgMe (Ftoia, 1903). 
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tially economic process known as '^ pacific penetration " — 
the acquirement of a financial grip upon a hitherto inde- 
pendent Oriental countiy by Western capital in the form 
of loans and concessions, until the assumption of Western 
political control became little more than a formal npa- 
tration of what already existed in fact. Such is the 
stoiy of the subjection of Egypt, Morocco, and Persia^ 
while En^and's Indian Eminre started in a pur^ trad- 
ing yentur&— the East India Company. The tremendous 
potency of "pacific penetration'' is often not fully appre- 
ciated. Take the significance of one item alone— rafl- 
way concesskxis. Says that keen student of WeUpoKHk, 
Doctor Dillon; '^Railways are the iron tentades of 
latt^-day expanding Powers. They are stretched out 
caressing at first. But once the iron has, so to say, en- 
tered the soul oi the weaker nation, the tentades swell 
to the dimensions of brawny amis, and the embrace 
tightens to a crushing grip." ^ 

On the question of the abstract rightness or wiongnesB 
of this subjection of the East by the West, I do not pro- 
pose to enter. It has been exhaustively discussed, pro 
and con, and eveiy reader of these pages is imdoubtedly 
familiar with the stock arguments on both sides. The 
one thing certain is that this process of subjugation was, 
broadly speaking, inevitable. Given two worUs at such 
differmt krvds as East and West at the beginning of the 
nineteenth cmtmy— the West overflowing with vitah'ty 
and striding at the forefront of human progress, the East 
sunk in lethargy and decrepitude — and it was a fore- 
gene condusion that the formw would encroach upon 
the latter. 

> E. J. DiDon, "Pmk,'* Co nkmp of wg Btrimt, Jum, IWk 
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What doee conceni us in our present discussioD is the 
effect of European political control upon the general proc- 
ess of Westernisation in Eastern lands. And tiiere can 
be no doubt that such Westernization was theroby great- 
ly furthered. Once in control of an Oriental country, 
the European rulers wero bound to favor its Westeniizar 
tioQ for a variety of reascHis. Mero self -interest impelled ) 
them to make the countiy peaceful and proi^)erous, in I 
Qtdw to extract profit for themselves and reconcile the j 
inhabitants to their rule. This meant the replacement 
of inefficiait and sanguinary native despotisms inhibiting 
progress and engendering anarchy by stable colonial gov- 
ernments, m^JBtfljningjQQier, encouraging industry, and 
introducing improvements like the railway, the post, 
flftiiifjdj^j and much mcMre besides. In addition to these 
mat^ial innovations, practicalfiTall the Western govern- 
ments endeavored to better the social, intellectual, and 

itual condition of the peoples that had ccme under 
obnfa ol. The Eim>pean Powers who built up colo- 
nial empues during the nineteenth c^tury were actuated 
by a spirit far more enlightened than that of former 
times, when the early colonial empires of Spain, Portugal, 
H<dland, and the English East India Company had been 
run on the brutal and shortHsdghted doctrine of sheer 
e3q)]oitation. In the nineteenth cmtuiy all Western rule 
in the Orient was more or less impr^nated with the ideal / 
of "The White^MW^ Burden." The great empire-J 
builderB o^ the nineteenth century, actuated as they were 
not merely by self-interest and patriotic ambition but 
also by a profound sense of obligation to improve the 
pc^mlatioDS which they had brou^t under thdr coun* 
try's sway, felt themselves bearers of Western Qnlifi^ten* 
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ment and labored to diffuse all the benefits of Western 
civilization. They honestly believed that the extensioQ 
of Western political control was the best and quickest^ 
perhaps the only^ means of modernizing the backward 
portions of the world. 

That standpoint is ahfy presented by a British ''lib- 
eral imperialist/' Professor Ramsay Muiri who writes: 
''It is an undeniable fact that the imperialism of the 
European peoples has been the means whereby European 
civilization has been in some d^ree extended to the 
whole woridi so that to^y the whole world has become 
a single economic unit, and all its members are parts of 
a single political system. And this achievement brings 
us in si^t of the creation of a worid-order such as the 
wildest dreamers of the past could never have antici- 
pated. Without the imp^ialism of the European peo- 
ples North and South America, Australia, South Africa, 
must have remained wildernesses, peopled by scattered 
bands of savages. Without it India and other lands of 
andent dvilizaticHi must have remained, for all we can 
see, exteroally subject to that endless succession of wan 
and arbitrary despotisms which have f omied the sub- 
stance of their histoiy throu^ untold oentuiks, and 
under which neither rational and equal law nor pditical 
liberty, as we conceive them, were practicaUe concep- 
tions. T^tfaout it the backward peoples of the earth 
must have continued to stagnate under the dominance of 
an unchanging primitive customaiy i^^;ime, which has 
been their state thiou^out recorded time. If to-day 
the most fruitful political ideas of the Westr-the ideas of 
nationality and self-government— which are purely prod- 
ucts of Westttn civilization, are beginning to produce a 
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healthy fermentatiQn in many parts of the non-European 
world, that result is due to European imperialism/' ^ 

The ethics of modem imperialism have nowhere been 
better f omiulated than in an essay by Lord Cromer. 
''An imperial policy/' he writes, ''must, of course, be 
carried out with reasonable produce, and the principles 
of govemmmt which guide our relations with whatso- 
ev« races are brought imder our control must be politi- 
cally and economically sound and morally defensible. 
Tliis is, in fact, the keystone of the imperial arch. The 
main justification of imperialism is to be found in the use 
which is made of imperial power. If we make good use 
of our power, we may face the future without fear that 
we shall be overtaken by the Nemesis which attended 
Roman misrule. If the reverse is the case, the British 
Empire will deserve to fall, and of a surely it will ulti- 
mately faU."^ 

Sudi are the basic sanctions of Western imperialism 
as evolved during the nineteenth centuiy. Whether or 
not it is destined to endure, there can be no question 
that this prodigious extension of European political con- 
trol greatty favored the spread of Westem influences of 
eveiy kind. It js^^of course, arguable that the East 
would have volimtarily adopiecl W^tefn methods and 
ideas even if no sort of Westem pressure had been ap- 
plied. 'But they would have been adopted much more 
dowlv, and this vital el^nent of time riders such argu- 
ments mere academic speculation. For the vital, ex- 
panding nineteenth-centuiy West to have deliberately 

■Ramny Muir, "Europe and the Ncm-Earopeen Worlds" The Nmd 
Mmape^ June 28» 1017. 
* Tbe Eeil of Gnmer, PMieaJL and LiUrary JStMyt, p. 6 (Londoii, 1913). 
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rartiBined itself while the backwaid East bkmderaag^ 
e]q)erimeQted with WeBbemmi, BceepUng and lejeeting, 
buymg gooda aixi lefusng to pay for them, D^otiatiDg 
loana and th» squandering and lepodiatrng them, invit- 
ing in Europeans and then eQq3eIling or maasncring them, 
would have been against all hisUvj and faanum nature. 

As a matter of fact, Western i»asure was ^ppfied, as 
it was bound to be apfdied; and this ccxistsnt, ubiqui* 
touB, unrdentiQg pressure, broke down the bamers of 
Oriental conservatnm and inertia as nothing else could 
have (kme, forced the East out of its old ruts, and ooo»- 
pdled it to take stock of things as they are in a worid of 
haid facts instead of reminiscent dreams* In scd)se- 
quent chapt^s we shaD escamine the manifold results of 
this process which has so prof oundty transfonned the 
Orient during the past hundred years. Here we wiU con^ 
tinue our general survey by examining the moie recent 
aspects of Western control over the East and the reac- 
tions of tiie East thereto. 

In my opinion, the chief fallacy involved in critidsms 
of Western control over Eastern lands aribes from 
failure to discriminate between ninetewtiMsentuiy and 
twentieth-centuiy imperiaEsm. Nineteenth-century im- 
perialism was certainly inevitable, and was ajiparently 
bmeficial in the main. Twmtieth-centuiy imperialum 
cannot be so favorably judged. By the year 1900 the 
Orittital peoples vr&te no l(mger mere fanatical obscur- 
antists neither knowing nor caring to know anything 
outside the closed circle of their ossified, decadent civili- 
zations. The East had been going to school, and wanted 
to begin to appty what it had be^i tau^t by the West. 
It should have been obvious that these peoples, whose 
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past histoiy proved them capable of achievement and 
who were now showing an apparently genuine desire for 
new progressi needed to be treated differently from what 
fhey had been. In other wordS; a more liberal attitude 
on the part of the West had become advisable. 

But no such change was made. On the contrary, in 
the West itself , the liberal idealism which had prevailed 
during most of the nineteenth centuiy was giving way to 
that spirit of fierce political and economic rivaliy which 
culminated in the Great War.^ Never had Europe been 
80 avid for coloniesi for '^spheres of influence/' for con- 
cessions and proferontial maikets; in fine, so ''imperial- 
istic/' in the imfavorable sense of the term. The result 
was that with the beginning of the twentieth centuiy 
Western pressure on the East, instead of being relaxed, 
was redoubled; and the awakening Orient, far from being 
met with sympathetic consideration, was treated more 
ruthlessly than it had hem for two hundred years. The 
way in which Eastern countries like Turkey and Persia, 
striving to reform themselves and protect tiieir indepen- 
dence, were treated by Europe's new RealpoUtik would 
have scandalized the liberal imperialists of a generation 
before. It certainly scandalized presenlrday liberals, as 
witness these scathing lines written in 1912 by the well- 
known British publicist Sidney Low: 

''The conduct of the Most Christian Powers during 
the past few years has borne a striking resemblance to 
that of robber-bands descending upon an imarmed and 
helplesB population of peasants. So far from req)ecting 
the li^ts of other nations, they have exhibited the most 



* For a fttU diacuBncm of these changes in Western ideas, see my Ridng 
Tide qf Color againol WhUe World^upnmaey, eBpetdaXLy oh^pe. VI and VII. 
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complete and cynical disr^ard for them. They have, 
in fact, aaserted the claim of the strong to piey upon the 
weak, and the utter impotence of all ethical c(»>sidera» 
tions in the face of anned force, with a crude nakednees 
which few Eastern military conquerors could well have 
suipassed. 

''The great cosmic event in the histoiy of the last 
quarter of a centuiy has been the awakening of Aoa 
after centuries of somnolence. The East has suddenly 
sprung to life, and endeavored to throw itself vigorously 
into the full cuirmt of Western progress. Japan started 
the mteiprise; and, fortunate^ for herself, she entered 
upon it before the new Western policy had fully devel- 
oped itself, and while certain archaic ideals about the 
rights of peoples and the sanctity of treaties still pre- 
vailed. When the new era was inaugurated by the great 
Japanese statesmen of the ninete^th centuiy, Europe 
did not fed called upon to interfere. We r^arded tiie 
Japanese renaissance with interest and admiration, and 
left the people of Nippon to woik out the difficulties of 
their own salvation, unobstructed. If that revolution 
had taken place thirty years later, there would probably 
have been a different stoiy to teU; and New Japan, in 
the throes of her travail, would have found the aimed 
Great Powers at her bedside, eadi stretching forth a 
maQed fist to grab something worth taking. Oibsr 
Eastern countries which have endeavored to follow the 
example of Japan during the present centuiy have had 
worse hick. During the past ten years a wave of sheer 
materialism and absolute contempt for international 
morality has swept across the Foreign Offices of Europe, 
and has reacted disastrously upon the various Eastern 
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nations in their desperate struggles to reform a constitu- 
tional fiyst^n. They have been attempting to cany out 
the suggestions made to them for generations by benevo- 
lent advisers in Christendom. 

''Now, when they take these counsels to heart, and 
endeavor, with halting steps, and in the face of inmiense 
obstacles, to pursue the path of reform, one might sup- 
pose that their efforts would be r^arded with sympa- 
thetic attention by the Governments of the West; and 
that, even if these offered no direct aid, they would at 
least allow a fair trial." But, on the contrary, ''one 
Great Power after another has used the opportunity pre- 
sented by the internal difficulties of the Eastern coun- 
tries to set out upon a career of annexation." ^ 

We have already seen how rapid was this career of 
annexation, extinguishing the independence of the last 
remaining Mohammedan states at the dose of the Great 
War. We have also seen how it exacerbated Moslem 
fear and hatred of the West. And the West was already 
feared and hated for many reasons. In the preceding 
chapter we traced the growth of the Pan-Islamic move- 
ment, and in subsequent chapters we shall trace the 
development of Oriental nationalism. These politico- 
religious movonents, however, by no means exhaust the 
list of Oriental reactions to Westemism. There are 
others, economic, social, racial in character. In view of 
the complex nature of the Orient's reaction against 
Westemism, let us briefly analyze the problem in its 
various constituent elements. 

Anti-Western feeling has bee n waning in some quarters 

iffidnqr haw, '"Hm Most Ghristiaa Pofircn,'' Fartniii^ Rmritw, 
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and waxing in others during the past hundred yearn. 
By temperamental reactionaries and fanatics things 
Westem have, of couise, always been abhoned. But, 
leaving aside this intransigeant minority, the attitude of 
other categories of Orientals has varied greatly accord- 
ing to times and circumstances. By liberal-minded per* 
sons Westem influences were at first hailed with cor- 
diality and even with enthusiasm. T^ thp_openiqg 
chapter we saw how the liberal reformers welcomed the 
W^stofD coneept of progress andHBads it uinTof thelSmBB 
of tBSf projecled reBjgious reformajScmr'Alld'the BBer-*'' 
als displayed £Ee same attitude in secular matters. The 

1 liberal statesmen who governed Turiu^uiumig the third 
quarter of the ninetemA centu ry made earnest efforts 
to reform the Ottoman state, and it was the same in 
other parts of the Moslem world. An interesting exam- 
ple is the attempt made by General Eheir-ed-Din to 
modernize Tunis. This man, a Circassian by birth, had 
won the confidence of his master, the Bey, who made 
lum vizier. In 1860 he toured Europe and returned 
greatly impressed with its civilization. Convinced of 
Europe's infinite sapenonty, he desired passionatdy to 
transplant Westem ideas and methods to Tunis. Thu 
he believed quite feasible, and the result would, so he 
thought, be Tunis's mpid regweration. Eheir-ed-Din 
was not in the least a hater of the West. He merely 
recognized clearly the Moslem world's peril of epeedy 
subjection to the West if it did not set its house rapidly 
in order, and he therefore desired, in a perfectly Inti- 
mate feeling of patriotism, to press his countiy along the 
road of progress, that it might be able to stand alone 
and preserve its independence. 
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So greatly was the Bey impressed by Eheir-ed-Din's 
lepoTt that he gave him a free hand in his reforming en- 
deavors. For a short time Eheir-ed-Din displayed great 
activity, though he encountered stubborn opposition 
from reactionaiy officials. His work was cut short by 
ISb untimdy death, and Tunis, still unmodemized, fell 
twenty years later under the power of France. Eheir- 
ed-Din, however, woifced for posterity. In order to 
rouse his compatriots to the realities of th^ situation 
he published a remarkable book, The Surest Means of 
Knowing the State of Naticns. This book has profoundly 
influenced both liberals and nationalists throughout the 
Near East, especially in North Africa, where it has be- 
come the bible of Tunisian and Algerian naticmalism. 
In his book Eheir^-Din ^ows his coreligionists the 
necessity of breaking with their attitude of blind admira- 
tion for the past and proud indiffermce to everything 
else, and of studying what is going on in the outer world. 
Europe's present prosperity is due, he asserts, not to 
natural advantages or to rdigion, but ''to progress in 
the arts and sciences, which facilitate the circulation of 
wealth and exploit the treasures of the earth by an 
enli^tened protection constantly given to agriculture, 
industiy, and commerce: all natural consequences of 
justice and liberty— two things which, for Europeans, 
have become second nature.'' In past ages the Moslem 
world was great and progressive, because it was then 
liberal and open to progress. It declined throu^ big- 
otiy and obscurantism. But it can revive by reviving 
the fipirit of its early days. 

I have stressed the example of the Timisian Eheir-ed- 
rather than the better-known Turkish instances 
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because it illustrates the general receptivity of mid- 
nineteenth-caxtuiy Moslem liberals to Westem ideas 
and their freedom from anti-Western feeling.^ As time 
passed^ however, many of these erstwhile liberals, disil- 
lusioned with the West for various reasons^ notably 
European aggression, became the bitterest aiemies of 
the West, hating the very spirit of Westem civilization.' 
This anti-Western feeling has, of course, been greatly 
exacerbated smce the b^inning of the present century. 
As an influential Mohammedan wrote just before the 
Great War: ''The events of these last ten years and the 
disasters which have stricken the Mohammedan world 
have awakened in its bosom a sentiment of mutual cor- 
diality and devotion hitherto imknown, and a unanimous 
hatred against all its oppressors has been the ferment 
which toKlay stirs the hearts of all Moslems."* The 
bitter rancor seething in many Moslem hearts shows in 
outbursts like the following, from the pen of a popular 
Turkish writer at the dose of the Balkan Wars: ''We 
have been defeated, we have been shown hostility by 
the outside world, because we have become too delib- 
erative, too cultured, too refined in our conceptions of 
rig^t and wrong, of humanity and civilization. The 
example of the Bulgarian army has tau^t us that every 

iQn tbii point Me' also A. VamMry, We$tem CvUwre in Eaatem Ltmda 
(London, 1906); W. 8. Blunt, The Fidwre oj Idam (London, 1882); also tha 
two aitidflB by L6on Cahun on intellecUial and social devdopmenta in 
the lalamie world during the nineteenth century in Layiase et Rambaud, 
HuUrire QMroU, yoL XI, chap. XV; yoL Xn, chap. XIV. 

'See A. Vamb^ry, Der Idam im neuntehnien Jakrhundeii, chap. VI 
(Leipsig, 1876). 

• «<X/' "La Situaticm politique de 1& Perae," Rente du Monde mvetshnan, 
June, 1914. At aheady stated, the editor Touches for this anonymous 
writer as a distinguished Mohammedan oflkial— "un honune d*MAi 
muBufanan.'' 
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soldier facing the enemy must return to the days of bar- 
barism, must have a thirst of blood, must be merciless 
in slaughtering children and women, old and weak, must 
disr^ard others' property, life, and honor. Let us 
spread blood, suffering, wrong, and mourning. Thus 
only may we become the favorites of the civilized world 
like King Ferdinand's army." ^ 

The Great War itself was hailed by multitudes of 
Moslems as a well'-merited Nemesis on Western arro- 
gance and greed. Here is how a leading Turkish news- 
paper characterized the European Powers: "They woxdd 
not look at the evils in their own countries or elsewhere, 
but interfered at the slightest incident in our bord^«; 
eveiy day they would gnaw at some part of om* rights 
and our sovereignly; th^ would perform vivisection on 
our quivering flesh and cut off great pieces of it. And 
we, with a forcibly controlled tspirit of rebellion in our 
hearts and with clinched but powerless fists, silent and 
dspieeaed, would murmur as the fire burned within: 
'Oh, that they mi^t fall out with one another! Oh, 
that they mi^t eat one another up I' And lo ! to-day 
they are eating each other up, just as the Turk wished 
they would." ' 

Such anti-Western sentiments are not confined to 
journalists or politicians; they are shared by all classes, 
from princes to peasants. Each dass has its special rea* 

■Aimed Emm, The Dndofpmud €/ Modem Twkey a» Meatund by It» 
Fnu, p. 108 (Cohimbm Univenity Fh.D. Thens, New York, 1914). 

'Tlie Ckmitantinople Tardne. Quoted from The LUerary Digeet, Octo- 
ber 24, 1914, p. 784. This attitude towaid the Great War and the Euro- 
pean Fowen wae not confined to Mohammedan peoples; it was common 
to non-white peoples everywhere. For a survey of this feeling throu^- 
OQithe worid, see my lUekig Tide i^ Colar offoinet White WoMSupnmaey, 
pp. 13-16. 
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0QD8 for hating European political control. The native 
princes, eveai when maintained upon their thrones and 
confinned in their dignities and emoluments, bitterly 
resent their state of vassalage and thdr loss of limitless^ 
despotic power. ''Do you know, I can hardly buy a pen 
or a swoid for myself without asking the Beadent for per- 
mission?'' remarked an Indian rajah bitterly. His atti- 
tude was predsefy^ that of Khedive Tewfik Pasha, who, 
in the eaily days of the British occupation of Egypt, 
while watching a review of British troops, said to one of 
his minister: ''Do you suppose I like this? I tdl you, I 
never see an English sentinel in my streets without long- 
ing to jump out of my carriage and strangle him with 
my own hands.'' ^ The tqpper classes feel much the same 
as their sovereigns. They r^ret their former monopoty 
of privil^e and office. This is especially true of the 
Western-educated intelligentsia, who believe that they 
should hold all government posts and resent bitteriy the 
reservation of hig^-salaried directive positions for Euro- 
peans. Of coune many intelligent liberals realize so 
fully the educative effect of Eurcqpean control that they 
acquiesce in a temporary loss of independence in oidar 
to complete their modernization and ultimately be able 
to stand alone without fear of reaction or anarchy. How- 
ever, these liberals are only a small minority, hated by 
their upper-class fellows as time-servers and rme^ades, 
and sundered by an immense gulf from the ignorant 



At first si^t we mi^t think that the masses would, 
on the whole, be favorably dicfposed toward European 

iBoth the ftbore inetaaov an takni from C. 8. Cooper, Tk» Moitm- 
4mng ^ th$ OrimU, pp. 8a»-340 (New Yock, 1914). 
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political CQQtroL Deqpite certam economic disadvan- 
tagea that Westemization has imposed, the masses have 
unquestioDably gained most 1>y European rule. For- 
merly exploited ruthlessly by both princes and upper 
daaaes, the peasants and town workers are to-day as- 
sured peace, order, justice, and security for their land- 
hbldings and the fruits of their toil. Now it would be a 
mistake to think that the masses are insensible to all 
this. The fact is, they do recognize the benefits of 
European rule. Nevertheless, the new rulers, while tol- 
erated and even respected, are never bdoved. Further- 
more, as the generation which knew the old r^ime dies 
off, its evils are foigotten, and the younger generation, 
taking present benefits for granted, murmurs at the flaws 
in the existing order, and lends a readier ear to native 
agitators extolling the glories of indq)endence and ideal- 
izing the ''good old times." 

The truth of the matter is that, deq>ite all its short- 
comings, the average Orimtal hankers after the old way 
of life. Even when he recognizes the good points of the 
new, he nevertheless yearns irrationally for the old. ''A 
Modem ruler thou^ he oppress me and not a kafir^ 
thou^ he woric me weal" is a Moslem proverb of long 
standing. Eveiy colonial administration, no matter 
how enlightened, runs counter to this ineradicable aver- 
sion of Moslems for Christian rule. A Rus&dan admin- 
istrator in Central Asia voices the sentiments of European 
officials generally when he states: ''Pious Moslems cannot 
accommodate themselves to the government of 6idaur«."' 

Furthermore, it must be remembered that most Ori- 



^ An "Unbeliever" — in other worde, a ChriflUan. 
'Quoted by A. Woeikof, he Turke^itan nme (Par 
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entals either do not recognize much beaefit in European 
rule, or, even though they do recogniise considerable 
benefits, consider these more than offset by many points 
which, in their eyes, are maddening annoyances or bur- 
dens. The veiy things which we most pride ourselves 
on having given to the Orient— peace, order, justice, 
security— are not valued by the Oriental anywhere near 
as highly as we mi^t expect. Of course he likes these 
things^ but he would prefer to get less of them if what he 
did get was given by native rulers, sharing his prejur 
dices and point of view. Take the single factor of jus- 
tice. As an English writer remarics: ''The Acdatic is not 
delisted with justice per se; indeed, the Aoatic really 
cares but Uttie about it if he can get sympathy in the 
smse in which he understands that misunderstood word. 
. . . This is the real reason why eveiy Asiatic in his 
heart of hearts prefers the rule of his own nationalily, 
bad though it be, to the most ideal rule of aliens. For 
when he is ruled by his own countrymen, he is dealt 
with by people who understand his frailties, and who, 
though they may savagely punish him, are at least in 
sympathy with the motives which prompt his delin- 
quencies.'' * 

Take again the matter of order. The average Oriental 
not only does not appreciate, but detests, our well-r^;u- 
lated, systematic manner of life. Accustomed as he has 
been for centuries to a sI^Mhod, easy-g^nng existence, 
in which, if there was much injustice, there was also much 
favoritism, he instinctively hates things like sanitary 
measures and police regulations. Accustomed to a wide 
"personal liberty" in the anarchic sense, he is not will- 

> B. L. Putnam Weale, Ths Canfiid of Color, p. 103 (LondoiH 1010). 
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iDg to limit this liberty for the common weal. He wants 
his own way, ev^i though it involves possible dangers 
to himself —dangeiB which may always be averted by 
bribery, favoritunn, or violence. Said an American who 
had listened to a Filipino's glowing words on indepen- 
dence: ''What could you do, if you were independent, 
that you cannot do now?'' "I could build my house 
there in the middle of the street, if I wanted to." ''But 
suppose your neighbor objected and interfered?" "I 
would 'get' him." "But suppose he 'got' you?" A 
shrug of the shoulders was the only answer.^ 

The fact is that the majority of Orientals, despite the 
conaidenible penetration of Western ideas and methods 
that has been going on for the last centiuy, still love 
their old ruts and hate to be budged out of them. They 
realize that Western rule furthers more than anything 
else the Westernization of their social system, their tra- 
ditional manner of life, and they therefore tend to react 
fanatically against it. Eveiy innovation imposed by 
the colonial authorities is apt to rouse the most pmv 
blind resistance. For example, compulsoiy vaccination 
was bitterty opposed for years by the natives of Algeria. 
The French oflSdals pointed out that smallpox, hitherto 
rampant, was being rapidty extirpated. The natives re- 
plied that, in their opinion, it was merely a crafty scheme 
for sterilizing them smually and thus make room for 
French colonists. The officials thereupon pointed to tiie 
census figures, which showed that the natives were in- 
creaong at an unprecedented rate. The natives merely 
ahru^ed their shoulders and continued to invei^ against 
the innovation. 

^Qnoted from H. H. Powers, The Qnai Peace, p. 82 (New York, 1918). 
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This whole matter has been weD summariMd by a 
French writer with a wide knowledge of Mdiammedan 
lands. Says Louis Bertrand: 

''In leaUty, all these peoples^ indiq)08ed as they are by 
their traditions, customs, and climates to Uve according 
to our social ideal, hate to endure the constraint of our 
pdice, of our administration— in a word, of any sort of 
regulated government, no matter how just and honest 
Delivered from the most anaiehic and vexatious of tyr- 
annies, they remain in spirit mxx^ or less like our vaga- 
bonds, always hoping to esci^ from the gendarmes. In 
vain do we point out to the Arabs of N<»th Afirica that, 
thanks to the protection of France, they are no longer 
pillaged by Turidsh despots nor massacred and tortured 
by rival tribes. They see onty one thing: the necessity 
of paying taxes for matters that they do not imdemtand. 
We shall never realise the rage, the fuiy, aroused in our 
Algerian towns by the ample healtii d^Mirtment ordi- 
nance requiring the emptying of a gaibage-can at a find 
hour. At Cairo and elsewhere I have observed tiie same 
rebellious feelingB among the doDkey4x>yB and cal>- 
driven subjected to the regulations of the Eng^irii pdBoe- 

''But it is not merely our municipal and administra- 
tive r^ulations which they find insupportable; it is all 
our habits, taken en bfoe— in a word, the order ytbidi 
regulates our civilised life. For instance: on the raihray- 
Hne from Jaffa to Jerusalem the train stops at a station 
bedde ytbixSti stands the tomb of a holy man. Hm 
schedule calls for a stop of a minute at most But no 
sooner had we arrived than what was my stiq)ef action to 
see an the Mohammedans on the train get off, spread 
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their prayer-rugs, and tranquilly b^gin their devotion& 
The station-master blew his whistle, the oonductor yelled 
at them that he was going to leave them bdiind; nobody 
budged. A squad of railway employees had to be mo- 
bilind, who, with blows and curses, finally bundled these 
pious persons back into the train again. The busmess 
lasted a good quarter of an hour, and was not easy. 
The more vigorous of the worshippers put up an ener- 
getic resistance. 

''The above is only a casual instance, chosen at ran- 
dom. What is certain is that these peoples do not yet 
understand what we mean by exactitude, and that the 
concept of a wdl-re^ulated existence has not yet pene- 
trated their heads." ^ 

What has just been wiitt^ of course applies primarily' 
to the ignorant masses. But this attitude of mind is 
more or less common to all classes of Oriental peoples. 
The habits of centuries are not easily transformed. In 
fact, it must not be forgotten that the upper classes were 
aUe to enjoy most fully the capricious personal liberty 
of the unmodified East^ and that, therefore, though they 
may be better able to understand the value of Western- 
isation, they have in one sense the most to lose.* 

In fact, for all Orientals, high and low alike, the ''good 
(M times" had chamis which they mournfully r^ret. 
For the prince, the pasha, the courtier, existence was 
truly an Oriental paradise. To be sure, the prince 
mi^t at any moment be defeated and slain by a rival 
monarch; the pasha strangled at his master's order; 



> L. Bcrtnnd, U Mirage orienUd, pp. 441-442 (Fbria, 1910). 
s On this point see the very interesting essay by Meredith Townseod 
eotltled "The Chaxm of Asia for Asiatics," in his book A$ia and Bunpe, 

pp. lao-ias. 
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the courtier tortured through a 6iq)erior'8 whim. But^ 
meanwhile, it was "life/' rich and fulL ''Each of these 
men had his own character and his own renown among 
his countiymen, and each enjoyed a position such as is 
now unattainable in Europe, in which he was rdeased 
from laws, could indulge his own fancies, bad or good, 
and was fed eveiy day and all day with tiie flpedal flat- 
teiy of Asia— that willing submissiveness to mere voli- 
tion which is so like adoration, and which is to its recipi- 
ents the most intoxicating of delights. Each, too, had 
his court of followerB, and eveiy courtier shared in the 
power, the luxury, and the adulaticm accruing to his 
lord The power was that of life and death; the luxuiy 
included possession of eveiy woman he deored; the adula- 
tion was, as I have said, almost religious worship/' ^ 

But, it may be asked, what about the poor man, ex- 
pbited by this hierarchy of capricious despots? What 
had he to gain from all this? Well, in most cases, he 
got nothing at all; but he might gain a great ^eaL Life 
in the old Orient was a gigantic lotteiy. Any one, how- 
ever humble, who chanced to please a great man, mig^t 
rise to fame and fortune at a bound. And this is just 
what pleases the Eastern temperament; for in the East, 
''luck" and caprice are more prized than the ''security" 
cherished in the West. In the Orient the favorite stories 
are those naiiating suddm and amaring shifts of fortune 
— b^gars become viziers or viziers become beggars, and 
all in a single ni^t. To the majority of Orientals it is 
stQl the uncertainties of life, and the capricious favor of 
the powerful, which make it most worth living; not the 
sure reward of hcxiesty and well-regulated labor. All 

'TowDMnd, •p. eil^ p. lOi. 
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these things made the life of the Orient infinitely irUer- 
estmg to aU. And it is precisely this gambler's interest 
which Westernization has more or less destroyed. As an 
English writer veiy justly lemarks d yriypos of modem 
Egypt: ''Our rule may be perfect, but the East finds it 
duIL The old order was a ragged gamient, but it was 
gay. Its very vicissitude had a chami. 'Ah! yes/ said 
an Egyptian to a champion of English rule, 'but in the 
old days a beggar mi^t sit at the gate, and if he were 
found pleaong in the eyes of a great lady, he might be 
a great man on the morrow.' There is a natural and in- 
evitable regret for the goigeous and perilous past, when 
favor took the place of justice, and life had great heights 
and depths— for the Egypt of Joseph, Haroun-al-Radiid, 
and Ismail Pasha. We have spread the coat of broad- 
cloth over the radiant garment.''^ 

Saddened and irritated by the threatened loss of so 
much that they hold dear, it is not strange that many 
Eastern conservatives glorify the past as a sort of Golden 
Age, infinitely superior to anything the West can pro- 
duce, and in this they are joined by many quondam 
liberals, disillusioned with Westemism and flying into 
the arms of reaction. The result is a spirit of hatred 
against everything Western, which sometimes assumes 
the most extravagant forms. Sajrs Louis Bertrand: 
''During a lecture that I attended at Cairo the speaker 
contaided that France owed Islam (1) its civilization and 
sciences; (2) half of its vocabulary; (3) all that was best 
in the diaracter and mentality of its population, seeing 
that, from the Middle Ages to the Revolution of 1789, 

* H. Spender, "England, £ifiEypt» and Turk^/' CanUmporary BevimOf 
October, 1906. 
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all the refoimeiB who labored for its eofran 
AlbigensaDs, Vaudois^ Galvinista, and Camisards— were 
probabty descendants of the Saracens. It was nothing 
less than the total annexation of France to Morocco.'^ 
Meanwhile, ''it has become the fashion for fervent 
(Egyptian) nationalists to go to Spain and meditate in 
the gardens of the Alcazar of Seville or in the patios of 
the Alhambra ci Granada on the defunct flpleodon of 
Western Islam." ^ 

Even more grotesque are the ifaapsodies of the ffindu 
wing id this Golden Age sdiooL These Hindu enthu- 
oasts far outdo the wildest flights of their Moslem f d* 
Iowa Tliey solramly assert that Hindustan is the 
nurseiy and home of all true rdigion, philoeophrjr, cul- 
ture, dviliaaticm, sdence, invention, and evBEytfaing ebe; 
and they aver that when India's present i^grettable 
edqise is past (an ecSpee of course caused entirety by 
Englidi rule) she is again to diine forth in her ^ly for 
the salvation of the vdiole world. Employing to the full 
the dd adage that there is notiiing new under tiie sun, 
thqr have '^discovered'' in the Vedas and other Hindu 
sacred texts ''iirefutafafe" evidence that tiie ancient 
Hindu sages anticqiated aD our modem ideas, indudiog 
such i9>-toK]ate matters as bomb-dropping aeroplanes 
and the League of Nations.* 

An thb riu^)6odical laudation of the past will, in the 
long run, prove fiitile. The East, fike the West, has its 

»B«taiid,p|».200,2ia 

•Fcr diKiMka of tliis EBnda atlltada ne W. AxAat, India mid At 
F^dmn (Lootloo, 1918); Tomig and Fencn, India ia Cm^Hd (Londoo* 
igO0). Ako see Hiada writiiici of lids nature: H. Maita, Himdmtm: 
Tk$ WcM-Idtal (London, 1916) ; A. Coomannramy, TKb Dmm tf Ska 
(New Yori< 191S); M. N. Chattariea, "Tha Worid and Uia Nait War,"* 
Jaamai qf £oei Dmdo pmmU , Apd]» 1916b 
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peculiar virtues; but the East also has its £;>ecial faults, 
and it is the faults which, for I2ie last thousand years, 
have been gaining on the virtues, lesulting in backwaid- 
ness, stagnation, and inferiority. To-day the East is 
being penetrated--and quickened—by the West The 
outcome will never be complete Westernization in the 
sense of a mere wholesale copying and absolute transfor- 
mation; the East will always remain fundamentally it- 
self. But it ?rill be a new self, the result of a true as- 
8imilati(Hi of Western ideas. The reactionaries can only 
delay this process, and thereby prolong the Orient's 
inferiority and weakness. 

NeverUielesBy the reactionary attitude, though unin- 
ieDi^^ent, is intelligible. Westenuzation hiurts too many 
cherished prejudices and vested interests not to arouse 
cfaroDic resistance. This redstance would occur even if 
Western influences were all good and Westerners all 
aqgds of li^t. But of course Westernization has its 
daik Gsde, while our Western culture-bearers are ani- 
mated not merely by altruism, but also by far less worthy 
motives. This strmgthens the hand of the Oriental 
reactionaries and lends them the cover of moral sane- 
tioDB. In additicm to the extremdy painful nature of 
any transformative processy especially in econcxnic and 
social matters, tha» are many incidental factors of an 
extremdy irritating nature. 

To begin with, the mere presence of the European^ 
with his patent siq)eriority of power and progress, is a 
constant aimqyance and humiliation. This phyedcal 
presence of the European is probably as necessaiy to 
the Orient's r^eneration as it is inevitable in view of 
the Orient's present inferiority. But, however benefi- 
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cial, it is none the lees a source of profound irritation. 
These Europeans disturb everything, modify customs^ 
raise living standaidsi erect separate ''quarters" in the 
cities, where they fonn ''extraterritorial'' colonies ex- 
onpt from native law and customaiy regulation. An 
English town rises in the heart of Cairo, a "Little Paris" 
eats into Arabesque Algiers, while European Pera flaunts 
itself opposite Turkish Stambul. 

As for India, it is dotted with British ''endaves." 
''The great Presidency towns, Calcutta, Bombay, Ma- 
dras, are European cities planted on Indian soil All the 
prominent buildings are European, thou^ in some of 
the more rec^t ones an ^ideavor has been made to 
adcfpt what is known as the 'Indo^arac^c' style of 
architecture. For the rest, the streets are called l^ 
English names, generally the names of bygone vic^x)yB 
and governors, or of the soldiers who conquered the land 
and quelled the mutiny— heroes whose effigies meet you 
at every tum. The shops are English shops, where 
English or Eurasian assistants traffic in English good& 
Englidi carriages and motors bowl along the macad- 
amized or tarred roads of Old England. Oneveiy hand 
there is evidence of the instinctive effort to r^roduoe, 
as neariy as the climate will permit, English oonditionB 
of life. . . . Almost the whole life of the peq)le of 
India is rel^iated to the back streets, not to say the 
sluins—fnmkly called in Madras, the Black Town. There 
are a few points — clubs and gymkhanas specially estab* 
lished to that end — where English men, and evm women, 
meet Indian men, and even women, of the wealthier 
classes, on a basis of social equality. But few indeed are 
the points of contact between the Asian town and the 
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European city which has been superimposed upon it. 
The missionaiy, the Salvation Army outpost, perhaps 
the curiosity-himting touiist, may go forth into the 
baasaars; but the European community as a whole cares 
no more for the swarming brown multitudes around it 
than the dwellers on an idand care for the fishes in the 
circumambi^t sea/'^ And what is true of the great 
towns holds good for scoros of provincial centres, ''star 
Hens/' and cantonments. The scale may be smaller, 
but the type is the same. 

The European in the Orient is thus eveiywhero pro- 
foimdiy an alien, living apart from the native life. And 
the Eim>pean is not merely an aloof alien^* he is a ruling 
alien as well. Always his attitude is that of the superior, 
the master. This attitude is not due to brutality or 
snobbeiy; it is inherent in the veiy essence of the atuar 
tion. Of course many Europeans have bad manners, 
but that does not change the basic reality of tlie case. 
And this reality is that, whatever the future may bring, 
the European first established himself in the Orient be- 
cause the West was then infinitely ahead of the East; 
and he is stiQ there to^y because, despite all recent 
diaoges, the East is still behind the West. Therefore the 
European in tlie Orioit is still the ruler, and so long as 
he stays there must continue to rule — ^justJy, temper- 
atdy, witli politic r^ard for Eastern progress and liberal 
devdution of power as the East becomes ripe for its lib- 
eral exercise — ^but, nevertheless, rule. Wherever the Oc- 
ddaital has established his political control, there are 
but two alternatives: govern or go. Furthermore, in his 
governing, the Occidental must rule according to his own 

^ Archer, pp. ll, 12. 
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lights; despite all coaceeBiaDS to local feeliog, he mtiat^ 
in the last analysis, act as a Western^ not as an Eastern, 
roler. Lord Cromer vdoea the heart of all true colonial 
government when he says: ''In governing Oriental noes 
the firrt thou^t must be what is good for them, but not 
necessarily what they think is good for them." ^ 

Now all this is inevitable, and should be sdf-evident. 
NeverthelesSy the fact remains that even the most en- 
listened Oriental can hardly r^ard it as other than 
a bitter though sahitaiy medicine, while most Orientals 
feel it to be humiliating or intolerable. The veiy vir- 
tues of the European are prime causes of his ui^Kq^* 
laiity. For, as Meredith Townsend well says: ''The 
European is, in Asia, the man who will infijst on his 
nei^bor domg bumiess just after dinner, and beiqg exact 
when he is half-asleep, and bdng 'prompt' just when he 
wants to enjoy,— and he rules in Asia and is loved m 
Asia according/' * 

Furtheraiore, the European in the Orient is disBked 
not merefy as a ruler and a disturber, but also as a man 
of widely different race. This matter of race is very 
ccxnplicated,* but it cuts deep and is of fundamental 
importance. Most of the peoples of the Near and Mid- 
dle East with which our present discusaon is concerned 
belong to what is known as the "brown" eatery of 
the human species. Of course, in strict anthropdogy, 
the tenn is inexact Anthropologically, we cannot set 
off a diaiply differentiated groiQ) of "brown" ^niMS as a 
"brown race," as we can set off the "white" l^pes of 

^OraoMr, PcUHtai amd LUmwp StmifBt p. Vi 
'TowDieDdt A$im aad Bunpe, p. 128. 

• I have dflsH with it at lo^th in my ttmmg Tid$ qf COor ag aint i WMi 
WaM^upnmaeif, 
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Europe as a ''white race" or the ''yeUow'' Mongoloid 
types of the Far East as a ''yellow race." This is be- 
cause the Near md Middle East have been ijidalfy a 
vast melting-pot, or series of melting-pots, wherwi con* 
quest and migration have coQtinuany pouied new hetero- 
geneous elements, producing the most diverse ethnic 
amalgamaticMis. Thus to-day some of the Near and 
Middle Eastern pec^les are largely white, like the Per- 
sians and Ottoman Turks; others, like the southern 
Indiai^ and Yemenite Arabs, are largely black; while 
stin others, like the Himalayan ^and C^itral Asian peo- 
ples, have much yellow blood. Again, as there is no 
brown racial lype-norm, as there are white and yellow 
type-norms, so there is no generalized brown culture 
Ifl&e those possessed by yellows and whites. The great 
brown spiritual bond is Islam, yet in India, the chief seat 
of brown population, Islam is professed by only one-fifth 
of the inhabitants. Lastly, while the spiritual fron* 
tierB of the Moslem worid coincide mainly with the eth- 
nic fixmtiers of the brown world, Islam overlaps at 
several points, including some pure whites in eastern Eu- 
rope, many tme yellows in the Far East, and multitudes 
of negroes in Africa. 

Nevertheless, despite these partial modifications, the 
terms "brown race'' and "brown worid'' do coimote 
gmuine realities which science and politics alike recog- 
nise to be essentially true. There certainly is a fundar 
mental comity between the brown peoples. This comity 
is subtle and intangible in character; yet it exists, and 
under certain circumstances it is capable of momentous 
manifestations. Its saUent feature is the instinctive 
recognition by all Near and Middle Eastern peoples that 
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tfaey are fellow "Asiatics/' however bitter may be their 
mteniecine feuds. This instinctive ''Asiatic'' feeling has 
been noted by historians for more than two thousand 
yearSi and it is true to-day as in the past. 

The great racial divisions of mankind are the most 
fundamental, the most pennanent, the most ineradicar 
ble things in human experience. Th^ are not mere 
diverse colorations of skin. Matters like complexion, 
stature, and hair-formation are merely the outward, 
visible symbols of correlative mental and epiritual dif- 
fermces which reveal themselves in shaiply contrasted 
tonperaments and view-points, and which translate 
th^nselves into the infinite phmomena of diveiga^t 
group-life. 

Now it is one of these basic racial lines of cleavage 
which runs between ''East" and "West.'' Broadty 
speaking; the Near and Middle East is the "brown 
world," and this dififermtiates it from the "white world " 
of the West in a way which never can be reaDy obliter- 
ated. Lideed, to attempt to obliterate the difference by 
racial fusion would be the maddest of follies. East and 
West can mutually quickm each other by a mutual 
exchange of ideas and ideals. They can only harm each 
other by transfusions of blood. To unite physically 
would be the greatest of disasters. East and West have 
both given much to the world in the past, and promise 
to give more in the future. But whatever of true value 
they are to give can be givoi onty on condition that 
thqr remain essentially themselves. Ethnic fuaon would 
destroy both their racensouls and would result in a dreaiy 
mongreUzation from which would issue nothing but de- 
generation and decay. 
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Both East and West instinctiyely recognize the truth 
of this, and show it by their common contempt for the 
''Eurasian '^ — ^the mongrel offspring of unions between 
the two races. As Meredith Townsend well says: ''The 
chasm between the brown man and the white is un- 
fathomable/has existed in all ages, and exists still ev- 
erywhere. No white man marries a brown wife, no 
brown man numies a white wife, without an umw sense 
of having been false to some unintelligible but irresisti- 
ble command." ^ 

llie above summaiy of the political, economic, social, 
and racial differences between East and West gives us a 
fair idea of the numerous cross-currents which complicate 
the relations of the two worlds and which hinder West- 
ernization. The Westernizing process is assuredly going 
on, and in subsequent chapters we shall see how far- 
reaching is its scope. But the factors just considered will 
indicate the possibilities of reaction and will roughly assign 
the limits to which Westernization may ultimately extend. 

One thing is certain: Western political control in the 
Orient, however prolonged and however imposing in 
appearance, must ever rest on esa^tially fragile founda- 
tions. The Western rulers will always remain an ali^ 
caste; tolerated, even reepected, periiaps, but never 
loved and never regarded as anything but foreigners. 
f\irthermore, Western rule must necessarily become more 
precarious with the increasing enlightenment of the sub- 
ject peoples, so that the acquiescence of one generation 
may be followed by the hostile protest of the next. It 
is indeed an mistable equilibrium, hard to nr^^intRin and 
eaoly iq)B6t. 

^Townywnd, p. 97. 
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The latent mstabOity of European politieal ccntrol 
over the Near and Middle East was dramatically fibown 
by the moral effect of the RussoJapaneae War. Down 
to that time the Ormit had been so helpleas in face of 
EiUrc^an aggression that most Orientals had come to 
r^ard Weston sapremacy with fatalistic rMgnation, 
But the defeat of a firstrclafls Eun^>ean Power by an 
Asiatic people instantly broke the spen^ and all Acda and 
AMca thrilled with a wild intoxication which we can 
scarcely conceive. A Scotch missionary thus describes 
the effect of the Ji^>ane8e victories on northern India, 
where he was stationed at the time: ''A stir of exoito- 
ment passed over the north of liidia. Evm the i«note 
villagers talked over the victories of Japan as they sat 
in their circles and passed round the fauqqa at nig^t. 
One of the older men said to me, 'There has been nothing 
like it since the mutiny/ A Tuiklsh consul of kmg ex* 
perience in Western A^ told me that in the interior you 
could see everywhere the most ignorant peasants 'tin- 
ging' with the news. Asia was moved from end to 
ead, and the sleep ci the centuries was finally brofcen. 
It was a time when it was 'good to be alive/ for a new 
dtspier was being written in the book of the worid's 
history." * 

Of course the Russo-Japanese War did not create tiiis 
new fipirity whose roots lay in the previous epoch of sub- 
tle changes that had been gqing on. The Russo-Japar 

>Bev. C. F. Andrews, TKb RmaiamnoB tn Ifidiat p. i (Londoo, 1911). 
For oUmt ■■***"^*^ Moomiti of the offoci ol tiifi Hiwiin l^mwtf Wtr iqpoB 
Oriflntal peoples fsneraUy, see A. M. Low, ''Ecyptian JJvmX!* TU 
i^onm, OeU)ber, lim; F. FsrjeiMl, ''Le Jspon ei rUam,'' &nie ^ 
muavlman^ November, 1906; ''Oriental Ideals as Affected hf tfie Bobbch 
J^MAese War," Ammoan Beriew nf Jtmrne, Fcbruaiy, 1905; A. Yarn- 
b6ry» "Japan and tlie Mahometan World," ^WMfemlA Cealyry m^ A/ler, 
April, 1905; Yahya SiddjdE, op. cil^ p. 42. 
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nese War was thus rather the occasion than the cause of 
fhe wave of exultant self-confidence which swept over 
Aaa and Africa in the year 1904. But it did dramatise 
and darify ideas that had been germinating half-uneon- 
sdousljr in millions of Oriental minds^ and was thus the 
sign manual of the whole nexus of forces making for a 
revivified Qnent. 

fHirtheimore, this new temper profoimdly influenced 
the Orient's attitude toward the series of freeb European 
aggressions which then began. It is a curious fact that 
just when the Far East had successfully resisted Euro- 
pean encroachment, the Near and Middle East should 
have been subjected to European aggressions of unpar- 
alleled severity. We have already noted the furious 
protests and tiie unwonted moral solidarity of the Mos- 
lem world at these manifestations of Western BedpoHtik. 
It would be interesting to know exactly how much of 
this defiant temper was due to the heartening sample 
of Ji^an. Certainly our ultnunq>erialists of the West 
were playing a dangerous game during the decade be- 
tween 1904 and 1914. As Arminius Vambfiiy remarked 
after the Italian raid on Tripoli: "The more the power 
and authority of the West gains groimd in the Old World, 
the stronger becomes the bond of unity and mutual 
mterest between the separate factions of AsiaticSi and 
the deepw bums the fanatical hatred of EiUrc^>e. Is it 
wise or eoq)edient by useless provocation and unnecessaiy 
attacks to increase the feeling of animosity^ to hurry on 
the strugglQ. between the two worids/ and to nq) in the 
bud the woric of modem culture whidi is now going on 
in Asia?''' 

«A. Vamb^, ''An AppfOMh belwMi Modflmi and BoddUsta»" 
Nintimah Cmfivy and After, April, 1912. 
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The Great War of oourse immeoBdy aggravated an 
already critical situation. The Orient suddenly saw the 
Eurc9)ean peoples, who, in racial matters, had hitherto 
maintained something like solidarity, locked in an int»« 
nedne death-grapple of unparaUeled ferocity; it saw 
those same peoples put one another furiously to the ban 
as irreconcilable foes; it saw white race-unity deft by 
moral and political gulfs which white men themselves 
continuously iterated would never be filled. The one 
redeeming feature of the struggle, in Oriental eyes, was tiie 
liberal programme which the Allied statesmen inscribed 
upon their banners. But when the war was over and 
the Allies had won, it promptly leaked out that at the 
veiy time when the Allied leaders were making thdr 
liberal speeches they had been n^otiating a series of 
secret treaties partitioning ihe Near East between them 
in a spirit of tiie most qmical imperialism; and in the 
peace conferences that closed the war it was these secret 
treaties, not the liberal speeches, which detennined the 
Oriental settlement, resulting (on paper at least) in the 
total subjugation of the Near and Middle East to Euro- 
pean political control. 

The wave of wrath which thereiqxm rdled over the 
East was not confined to furious remonstrance like the 
protests of pre-war da}rs. There was a note of inunedi- 
ate resistance and rebellion not audible before. This re- 
bellious temper has translated itself into warlike action 
which has already forced the European Powera to abate 
some of their extreme pretensions and which will un- 
doubtedly make them abate others in the near future. 
The details of this post-war unrest will be discussed in 
later chapters. Suffice it to say here that the Great 
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War has shattered European prestige in the East and 
has opened the eyes of Orientals to the weaknesses of 
the West. To the Oneaat the war was a gigantic course 
of education. For one thing, millions of Orientals and 
n^joes were taken from the remotest jtmgles of Aoa 
and Africa to serve as soldiers and laborers in the White 
Man's War. Though the bulk of these auxiliaries were 
used in colonial operations, more than a million of them 
were brou^t to Europe itself. Here they killed white 
men, raped white women, tasted white luxuries, learned 
white weaknesses— and went home to tell their people 
the whole stoiy.^ Asia and Africa to-day know Europe 
as they never knew it before, and we may be sure that 
they will make use of their Imowledge. The most seri- 
ous factor in the situation is that the Orient realizes 
that the famous Versailles ''Peace'' which purports to 
have pacified Europe is no peace, but rather an uncon- 
structive, unstatesmanlike futility that left old sores un- 
healed and even dealt fresh wounds. Europe to-day lies 
debilitated and imcured, while Asia and Africa see in 
this a standing incitement to rash dreams and violent 
action. 

Such is the sitiiatiaaid-di^:.Aa£a8tj torn by tbfijeon- 
ffict between new and old, facing a West riven with dis- 
amsiou aUd sluk fiViin'lts^iukd fUlUes. Probably never 
before have the relations between the two worlds con- 
tained so many incalculable, even cataclysmic, possi- 
biUtie& The point to be here noted is that this strange 

* Fof tbe effect of the war cm Asia aod AMca, eee A. Demangeon* Le 
DkMn d$ VBwope (Paria, 1920); H. M. Hyndman, The Awakefdng c/ 
A9iia (New York, 1010); E. D. Morel, The Black ManU Burden (New York, 
1020); F. B. Fisher, India's Silent Revoltdim (New Yoric, 1010); atao, my 
Biting Tide qf CUor agamti While Wortd^upremaey. 
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new East wiiidk now faces us is mainly the result of 
Western infl uences pdineaimg'Il'&i tmpiBoedartnk^aflh- 
lOQ for the past hundred yeaia To the diief dements 
in that penneation let us novr torn. 



CHAPTER IV 

POLITICAL CHANGE 

Thb Onaxt's chief handicap has beea its vidous political 
traditioa. From earliest times the typical f omi of gov- 
emmeat in the East has been despotism — ^thaJuduiiCKQL 

hddmg their goods^ their honors, their veiy lives^ at his 
will and p leasure. The sole consistent check upon 
O^icmtal' despotism has been religion. Some critics may 
add "custom '^* but it amounts to the same thing, for in 
the East custom always acquires a religious sanction* 
The mantle of religion ol course covers its ministera, the 
priests forming a privileged caste. But, with these 
exceptions, Oriental despotism has usuaDy known no 
bounds; and the deepot, so long as he respected religion 
and the priesthood, has been able to act pretty much as 
he chose. In the veiy dawn of history we see Pharaoh 
eriiauflting all Egypt to gratify his whim for a colossal 
pyramid tomb, and throughout history Oriental life has 
been cursed by this fatal political simplicity. 

Now manifold human experience has condusivefy 
proved that despotism is a bad form of government in 
the long run. Of course there is the l^endaiy "benevo- 
lent despot" — ^the "father of his people," surrounded by 
wise counsellors and abolishing e^ by a nod or a stroke 
of the pen. That is all veiy well in a faiiy-tale. But 
in real life the "benevolent deepot" rarely happens and 
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stDI more rardy succeeds himself. The ''father of his 
people" usually has a pompous Bxm and a vicious grand- 
son, who bring the people to ruin. The melancholy 
trimly — ^David; Solcxnon, Behoboam— has reappeared 
with depressing r^ulaiily throughout history. 

Furthermore, even the benevolent despot has his 
limitations, llie trouble with all despots, good or bad, 
is that their rule is entirely personal. Eveiything, in 
the last analyeds, depends on tiie deqpot's personal will. 
Nothing is fixed or certain. The benevolent despot him- 
self may discard his bmevolence overnight, and the 
fate of an empire may be jeopardized by the monarch's 
infatuation for a woman or by an upset in his digestion* 

We Occidentals have, in fact, never known ''decfpot- 
ism,'' in its simon-pure. Oriental sense; not evm under 
the Roman Empire. Indeed, we can hardly conceive 
what it means. When we spesk of a benevolent despot 
we usually think of the "enlightoied autocrats" of 
ei^teenth-oentuiy Europe, such as Frederick the Great. 
But these monarchs were not ''despots'' as Orientals 
understand it. Take Frederick, for example. He was 
regarded as absolute. But his subjects were not slaves. 
Those proud Prussian officers, starched bureaucmts, 
stiff-necked bui^g^ierB, and stubborn peasants each had 
his sose of personal dignity and legal statua The im- 
questioDing obedience which they gave Frederidc was 
given not merely because he was thdr king, but also be- 
cause thqr knew that he was the hardeslrworidng man 
in Prussia and tireless in lus devotion to the state. If 
Frederick had suddenly changed into a lazy, depraved, 
capricious tyrant, his "obedient'' PrusBoans would have 
soon showed him that there were limits to his power. 
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In the Orient it is quite otherwise. In the East ''there 
lies upon the eyes and foreheads of all m^i a law which 
is not found in the European decalogue; and this law runs: 
'Thou shalt honor and worship the man whcmi God 
shall set above thee for thy King: if he cherish thee, 
thou shalt love him; and if he plunder and oppress thee 
thou shalt still love him, for thou art his slave and his 
chattel/''^ The Eastem monarch may inunure himself 
in his harem, casting the burdens of state upon the shoul- 
ders of a grand vizier. This vizier has thenceforth 
limitless power; the life of eveiy subject is in his hands. 
Yet, any evening, at the pout of a dancing-girl, the 
monarch may send from his harem to the vizier's palace 
a negro ''mute," armed with the bowstring. And when 
that black mute arrives, the vizier, doffing his robe of 
office, and with neither question nor remonstrance, will 
bare his neck to be strangled. That is real despotism — 
the despotism that the East has known. 

Such is the political tradition of the Orient. And it is 
surely obvious that under such a tradition neither ordered 
gotvejnam&oA nor consistent progress is possible. Eastem 
history is, in fact» largely a record of sudden flowerings 
and equally sudden declines. A strong, able man cuts 
his way to power in a period of confusion and decay. 
He must be strong and able, or be would not win over 
other men of similar nature struggling for the coveted 
prize. His energy and ability soon woric wonders. He 
knows the rou^-and-ready way of getting things done. 
Hffi vigor and resolution supply the driving-power re- 
quired to compel his subordinates to act with reasonable 
efficiency, especially since incompetence or dishonesty 

>T. Moriflon, Imperial BvUin India, p. 43 (London, 1809). 
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are punished with the terrible severity of the Persian 
king who flayed an unjtist satrap alive and made the skin 
into the seat of the official chair on which the new satrap 
sat to administer justice. 

While the master lives, things may go wdL But the 
master dies, and is succeeded by his son. This son, even 
assuming tiiat he has inhmted mudi of his father's 
ability, has had the worst possible upbringing. Raised 
in the harem, sunounded by obsequious slaves and do- 
fiogning women, neither his piide nor his passions have 
been effectively restrained, and he grows up a pompous 
tyrant and probably precociously depraved. Sudi a 
man will not be apt to look after things as his father 
did. Aiul as soon as the master^s eye shifts, things begin 
to go to pieces. How can it be otherwise? His father 
built iq) no governmental machine, functioning almost 
automatically, as in the West. EQs officero worked from 
fear or personal loyalty; not out of a patriotic sense d 
duty or impersonal esprit de carps. Under the grandson, 
matters get even worse, power slqis from his incompetent 
hands and is parcelled out among many local deepots, of 
whom the strongest cuts his way to power, assuming that 
the decadent state is not overrun by some foreign con- 
queror. In either eventuality, the old eyde — ^David, Sol- 
omon, Rehoboam— is finished, and a new cyde beig^ 
with the same destined aid. 

That, in a nutshell, is t^ political hutory of the East 
It has, however, been modified or temporarily inter- 
rupted by the impact of more liberal political influences, 
exerted sometimes from special Eastern regions and 
sometimes from the West. Not all the Orient has heok 
given over to uruelieved deepotism. Here and there 
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have been peoples (mostly mountain or pastoral peoples) 
who abhorred despotism. Such a people have always 
heesa the Arabs. We have already seen how the Arabs, 
fired by Islam, established a mighty ca liphate whichi 
in its early days, was a theocratic (iemocracy. O f 
course we have also seen how the older tradition of 
despotism reasserted itself over most of the Moslem 
woild, how the democratic caliphate turned into a des- 
potic sultanate, and how the liberty-loving Arabs re- 
tired sullenly to their deserts. Political liberalism, like 
idigious libaralism, was crushed and almost forgotten. 
Almost — ^not quite; for memories of the Meccan cali- 
phate, like memories of Motazelism, remained in the 
back of men's minds, ready to come forth again with 
better days. After all, free Arabia still stood, with 
ev^ Arab tribesman armed to the teeth to see that it 
kept bee. And then, there was Islam. No court theo- 
lopan could entirdy explain away the fact that Mo- 
hammed had said thing9 like ''All Believers are broth- 
ers'' and ''An Moslems are free." No court chroni- 
cler could entirely expunge from Moslem annals the 
stoiy of Idam's early days, known as the Wakti-Seadet, 
or "Age of Blessedness." Even in the darkest times 
Moslems of liberal tendencies must have been greatly 
interested to iread that the first caliph, Abu Bekr, after 
his election by the people, said: "Oh nation! you have 
chosen me, the most unworthy among you, for your 
calmh. Support me as long as my actions are just. If 
^Lise, Xonish me, ro\L me to a aense of my duty. 
Truth alone is desirable, and lies are despicable. . . . 
As I am the guardian of the weak, obey me only so long 
as I obey the Sheriat [Divine Law]. But if you see 
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that I deviate but in the minutest detafls from this 
laW| you need obey me no more." ^ 

In fine, no subeequoit distortions could entirely ob- 
literate the fact that primitive Ishim was the supreme 
expression of a freedon^oving folk whose religion must 
necessarily contain many liberal tendencies. Even the 
sheriat, or canon law, is, as Professor Lybyer states, 
''fundamental^ democratic and opposed in essence to 
absolutism/'' Vamb^ well summarizes this matter 
idien he writes: ''It is not Islam and its doctrines whidi 
have devastated the western portion of Asia and brou^t 
about the present sad state of things; but it is the 
tyranny of tiie Moslem Princes, who have wilfully per- 
verted the doctrines of the Prophet, and sought and 
f oimd masdms in the Koran as a basos for their despotic 
rule. They have not allowed the faintest suspicion of 
doubt in matters of religion, and, efficaciously distorting 
and crushing all liberal principles, they have prevented 
the dawn of a Moslem Renaissance." ' 

In the opening chapter we saw how Oriental despot- 
ism reached its evil maximum in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and how the Mohammedan Revival was not merely 
a puritan reformation of religion but was also in part 
a poUtical protest against the vicious and contempti- 
ble tyrants who misruled the Moslem world. This in- 
ternal movement of political liberalism was soon cross- 
cut by another political current coming in from the 
West. Comparing the miserable decrepitude of the Moe- 

*Qiioied from Anninius Vamb^, We&tem Culfwrv tn Raaltm La$^ 
pp. atNhaoa (London, 1006). 

•A. H. Lybyer, '*Tlie Turkiah ParliameaV' Pneeedmg$ iif thM At 
PMieal 8ektu» Atrnteiaikm, voL VII, p. 07 (1910). 

• Vamb^, op. eU., p. 907. 
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lem East with Europe's prosperity and vigor, think- 
ing Moslems were b^inning to recognize tlieir short- 
comings, and they could not avoid the conclusion that 
their woes were in lai^e part due to their wretched gov- 
ernments. Indeed, a few even of the Moslem princes 
came to realize that there must be some adoption of 
Western political methods if their countries were to be 
saved from destruction. The most notable examples 
of this new lype of Oriental sovereign were Sultan Mah- 
mud n of Turkey and Mehemet Ali of Egypt, both of 
whom came to power about the beginning of the nine- 
teaith century. 

Of course none of these reforming princes had the 
slightest idea of granting their subjects constitutional 
liberties or of transforming themselves into limited 
monarchs. They intended to remain absolute, but ab- 
solute more in the sense of the ^'enlightened autocrat'' 
of Europe and less in the sense of the piu^ly Oriental 
despot. What they wanted were true organs of govem- 
mcntr-anny, dvfl service, judiciary, etc.— which would 
function efficiently and semi-automatically as govern- 
mental machineiy, and not as mere amorphous masses 
of individuals who had to be continuously prodded and 
punished by the sovereign in order to get anything 
done. 

Mahmud 11, Mehemet Ali, and their prinody col- 
leagues peisisted in their new policies, but the outcome 
of these ''reforms from above" was, on the whole, dis- 
iq>pointing. The monarchs might build barracks and 
bureaux on European models and fill them with soldiers 
and bureaucrats in European clothes, but they did not 
get European results. Most of these "Western-type" 
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officials knew almost ^nothing about the West and were 
therefore incapable of doing things in Western fashion. 
Li f act| they had small heart for the business. Devoid 
of any sort of enthusiasm for ideas and institutions which 
they did not comprehend, they applied themselves to 
the work of reform with secret ill will and repugnancei 
moved only by blind obedience to their sovereign's 
command. As time passed, the miUtaiy branches did 
gain some modem efficiency, but the civil services made 
little progress, adopting many Westem bureaucratic 
vices but few or none of the virtues. 
-^ Meanwh^'^^ ITlfftnTlP^^^ cfmte a different sort began to 
appear: men demanding Westem innovations like con- 
stitutions, pailfaineiI13^,"and other phenomena of mod em 
pofitTcaTlife. Their numbers were constantly reoruited^ 
from the widening drdes of men acquainted with West- 
em ideas through the books, pamphlets, and news- 
papers which were being increasiDgly published, and 
throu^ the education given by schools on the Western 
model which were springing up. The third quarter of 
the nineteenth century saw the formation of genuine 
political parties in Turk^, and in 1876 the liberal groups 
actUfiSy wrung' from a weak sultan the grant of a parlia- 
m^it. 

These early successes of Moslem political liberalism 
were, however, followed by a period of reaction. The 
Modem princes had become increasin^y alarmed at 
the growth of liberal agitation among their subjects and 
were determined to maintain their despotic authority. 
The new Sultan of Turkey, Abdul Hamid, promptly 
suppressed his parliament, savagely persecuted the lib- 
erals, and restored the most uncompromising despotism. 
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I n Peraia th ft j'i^ft>' r«»prpnaA<< a nascent liberal move- 
me nt with e qual severity, whfle i n Eigypt the spoidtnrif t 
rule of E3&ediye Ismail ended all native political life 
by provoking European intervention and the imposition 
of British rule. Down to the Young-Turk revolution 
fA 1908 there were few overt signs of li beral ag itation 
in those Moslem countries which still retamed tlieu* 
independence. Nevertheless^ the agitation was there, 
working undeiground. Hundreds of youthful patriots 
fled abroad, both to obtain an education and to conduct 
their liberal propaganda, and from havens of refuge like 
Switzerland these "Young-Turics," "Young-Persians," 
and others issued manifestoes and published revolution- 
aiy literature which was smuggled into their homelands 
and eageriy read by their oppressed brethren.^ 

As the years passed, the cry for liberty grew steadily 
in strength. A young Turkish poet wrote at this time: 
"All that we admire in European culture as the fruit of < * 
science aSa^STt to simply the outcome o f Kbertv , Every- V 
tfimg denves ' its light from the b right sta r of_ Kberty, 
Without liberty a nation has no power, no prosperity; 
without liberty there is no happiness; and without hap- 
piness, existence, true life, elemal 'Efe,'is impossible. 
Everiasting^raise and glory to the shining li^t of free- 
dom!"' By the close of the nineteenth century keen- 
sighted European observers noted the working of the 
liberal ferment under the surface calm of absolutist re- 

*A good account of ihcBe liberal movemeats during the nineteenth 
eentury m found in Vamb6ry, "FreiheitUche Bestrebungen im mosU- 
miichen Amen," DeuUdie Rtmd^chau^ October, 1893; a shorter summary 
of Vamb^'a views is found in his Wetkm Ctdiure in Battam Landt^ 
espedally chap. V. Also, see articles by L6on Cahun, previously noted, 
in Laviase ei Rambaud, HitUrife Qinirale, vob. XI and XIL 

t Vambdry, supra, p. 332. 
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pression. Thus, Arminius Vambdiyj reviaitiDg Con- 
stantinople in 1896, waa astounded by the liberal evolu- 
tion that had taken place since his first sojourn in Turkey 
forty years before. Although Constantinople was sub- 
jected to the severest phase of Hamidian despotism, 
Vamb&7 wrote: ''The old attachment of Turkey for 
the absolute r^ime is done for. We hear much in 
Europe of the 'Young-Turk' Party; we hear even of a 
constitutional movement, political emigrte, revolutionary 
pamphlets. But what we do not realize is the ferment 
whicli exists in the di£Ferent social classes, and which 
^ves us the conviction that the Turk is in progress and 
is no longer day in the hands of his despotic potter. 
In Turkey, therefore, it is not a question of a Young- 
Turk Party, because every civilized Ottoman belongs 
to this party." * 

In this connection we should note the stirrings of un- 
rest that were now rapidly devdoping in the Eastern 
lands subject to European political control. By the 
close of the nineteenth century onfy four considerable 
Modem states— Turkey, Perda, Morocco, and Afghan- 
istan — retained anything like independence from Euro- 
pean domination. Since Afghanistan and Morocco were 
so backward that th^ could hardly be reckoned as dvi- 
lized countries, it was only in Turkqr and Pereoa that 
genuine liberal movements against native despotism 
could arise. But in Emx)pean-ruled countries like In- 
dia, Egypt, and Algeria, the cultural levd of the in- 
habitants was high enough to engender liberal political 
aspirations as wdl as that mere dislike of foreign rule 

^YuxMry, La TurguU d^m^autd^hui §1 d^amml QuartmU Am, p. 23 
(Paris, 1806). 
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which may be f dt by savages as well as by dvilized 
peoples. / 

These liberal aspirations were of course stimobCted 
by the movements against native despotism in Turkey 
and Persia. Nevertheless, the two sets of phenomena 
must be shaipty distinguished from each other. The 
Turkish and Persian agitations were essentially move- 
ments of liberal reform. The Indian, Egyptian, Al- 
geiiaui and kindred a^tations were essentially niove- 
ments for independence, with no settled programme as to 
how that independence should be used after it had been 
attained. These latter movements are, in fact, ''na- 
tionalist'' rather than liberal in character, and it is in 
the chapters devoted to nationalism that they will be 
discussed. The point to be noted here is that they are 
really coalitions, against the foreign ruler, of men hold- 
ing very diverse political ideas, embracing as these 
''nationalist" coalitions do not merely genuine liberals 
but also self Hseeking demagogues and even stark reac- 
tionaries who would like to fasten upon their liberated 
countries the yoke of the blackest despotism. Of course 
an the nationalist groups use the familiar slogans "free- 
dom'' and "liberty"; neverthdess, what many of them 
mean is merdy freedom and liberty inym Jareign tute- 
Jage—in other words, independence. We must always 
remember that patriotism has no essential connection 
with liberalism. The Spanish peasants, who shouted 
"liberty" as they rose against Napoleon's armies, greeted 
their contemptible tyrant-king with ddirious enthusiasm 
and wdcomed his glorification of absolutism with cries 
of "Long live chains!" 

The period of despotic reaction which had afflicted 
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Turkey and Persia sinoe the b^iimmg of the last quarter 
of the nineteenth centuiy came dramatically to an end 
in the year 1908. Both countries exploded into levo- 
luti(m| the Turks deposing the tyrant Abdul Hamid, 
the Persians rising against their infamous ruler Mu- 
hammad Ali Shah, ''perhaps the most perverted, cow- 
ardl^i and vicensodden monster that had disgraced tiie 
throne of Persia in many generations."^ These levoln- 
tions released the pentrup liberal forces which had been 
slowly gathering strength under the lepresedon of the 
previous generation, and the upshot was that Turkey 
and Persia aUke blossomed out with constitutions, par- 
liaments, and an the other political machinery of the 
West. 

How the new r^imes would have worked m normal 
times it is profitless to speculate, because, as a matter 
of fact, the times were abnormal to the highest degree. 
Unfortunately for the Turks and Persians, they had 
made their revolutions just when the worid was enter- 
ing that profound makdse which culminated in the 
Great War. Neither Turkey nor Persia were allowed 
time to attempt the difficult process €i political trans- 
formation. Lynx-eyed Western chancelleries noted every 
blunder and, in the inevitable weakness of transition, 
pounced upon them to their undoing. The Great War 
merely completed a process of Western aggressiaD and 
intervention which had begun some years before. 

This virtual absence of specific fact-data renders 
largely academic any discusdon of the much-debated 
question whether or not the peoples of the Near and 
Middle East are capable of '' self-government"; that is, 

^ W. Morgan Shuster, The StrangUng qf PeniOt p. ni (Now Talk, 1012). 
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of establishing and maintaining ordered, constitutional 
political life. ^^mftl?f? ^^ ^^^'^ Pflinti n^ ^^ ^^rTrMt 
vari ance. Personally, I have not beeja able to make ug 
my mmTon the matter, so I ^all content myself with 
8tating^''tlie'' various aiguments without attempting to 
draw'auy gWBiai coudusion. Before stating these con- 
trasted' vieW-potUtB, 'boweter, I would draw attention to 
the distinction whidi should be made between the Mo- 
hammedan peoples and the non-Mohammedan Hindus 
of India. Moslems everywhere possess the democratic 
political example of Arabia as weQ as a religion which, 
as regards its own followers at least, contains many 
liberal tendencies. The Hindus have nothing like this. 
Their political tradition has been practically that of \m- 
relieved Oriental despotism, the only exceptions being 
a few primitive self-governing communities in very early 
times, which never exerted any wide-spread influence and 
quickly faded away. As for Brahminism, the Hindu 
rdi^on, it is perhaps the most illiberal cult which ever 
afficted mankind, dividing society as it does into an in- 
finity of rigid castes between which no real intercourse 
is possible; each caste regarding all those of lesser rank 
as unclean, polluting creatures, scarcely to be distin- 
guished from animals. It is obvious that with such 
handicaps the establishment of true self-government 
win be apt to be more difficult for Hindus than for Mo- 
hammedans, and the reader should keep this point in 
mind in the discuseion which follows. 

Considering first the attitude of those who do not 
believe the peoples of the Near and Middle East capable 
of real self-government in the Western, seoss .eiliiGr. IXQW 
or in the immediate future, we find this thesis both ably I 
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are punished wiUi the terrible aeverity of the Pereian 
king who flayed an unjust satrap alive and made the skin 
into the seat of the (MobI chair on which the new satrap 
sat to administer justice. 

While the master lives, thin^ may go weU. But the 
master dies^ and is succeeded by his son. This son, evea 
assuming tiiat he has inherited mudi of his father's 
ability, has had the worst possible upbringing. Raised 
in the harem, sunounded by obsequious slavea and d^ 
agniog women, neither his pride nor his passions have 
been effective^ restramed, and he grows up a pompous 
tyrant and probably precociously dq>raved. Such a 
man will not be apt to look after things aa his father 
did. And as soon as the master's eye shifts, things b^gin 
to go to pieces. How can it be otherwise? His father 
built up no governmental machine, functioning almost 
automatically, as in the West. EQs officeis woiked from 
fear or personal loyalty; not out of a patriotic sense of 
duty or imperscmal esprit de corps. Under the grandson, 
matters get even worse, power slqw from his incompetent 
hands and is parcelled out among many local deqx>t8, of 
whom the strongest cuts his way to power, assuming that 
the decadent state is not overrun by some f ordgn oqih 
queror. In either eventuality, the old cyde— David, Sol* 
omon, Rehoboam— is finished, and a new cycle begins — 
with the same destined end. 

That, in a nutshell, is the political histoiy (rf the East 
It has, however, been modified or temporarily intei^ 
rupted by the impact of more liberal political influences, 
exerted sometimes from special Eastern r^ons and 
sometimes from the West. Not all the Orient has been 
given over to unrelieved denotism. Here and there 
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have been peoples (mostly mountain or pastoral peoples) 
who abhoired despotism. Such a people have always 
been the Arabs. We have aheady seen how the Arabs, 
fired by Islam, established a m ighty ca liphate which, 
in its early days, was a theocratic democracy. O f 
course we have also seen how tbe older tradiuon of 
despotism reasserted itself over most of the Moslem 
world, how the democratic caliphate turned into a des- 
potic sultanate, and how the liberty-loving Arabs re- 
suUenly to their deserts. Political liberalism, like 
liberalism, was crushed and almost forgotten. 
Almost— not quite; for memories of the Meccan cali- 
phate, like manories of Motazelism, remained in the 
back of men's minds, ready to come forth again with 
better days. After all, free Arabia still stood, with 
every Arab tribesman armed to the teeth to see that it 
kept free. And then, there was Islam. No court theo- 
logian could entir^ explain away the fact that Mo- 
hammed had said things like '^All Believers are broth- 
ers'' and ''AH Moslems are free." No court chroni- 
cler could entirely expunge from Moslem annals the 
stoiy of Islam's early days, known as the Wakti-Seadet, 
or ''Age of Blessedness." Even in the darkest times 
Moslems of liberal tendencies must have been greatly 
interested to nad that the first caliph, Abu Bekr, after 
his dection by the people, said: "Oh nation I you have 
chosen me, the most unworthy among you, for your 
caliph. Support me as long as my actions are just. If 
otherwise, a(£nonish me, rouse me to a sense of my duty. 
Truth alone is desirable, and lies are despicable. . . • 
As I am the guardian of the weak, obey me only so long 
as I obey the Sheriat [Divine Law]. But if you see 
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esqierimental first steps in sdf-govemmeiit like Advisory 
Ck>uncil8 granted by the European roleiB; have used 
them, that is, to play politics and grasp for more power, 
instead of devoting themsdves to the duties assigned. 
As Lord Kitchener said in his 1913 report on the state 
of Egypt: "Representative bodies can only be safely 
developed when it is shown that they are capable of per- 
forming adequately their present functions, and that 
there is good hope that they could undertake still more 
important and arduous responsibflities. If representa- 
tive government, in its simplest form, is found to be un- 
workable, there is little prospect of its becoming more 
useful idien its scope is extended. No government 
would be insane enough to consider that, because an 
Advisory Council had proved itself unable to carry out 
its functions in a reasonable and satisfactory manner, 
it should therefore be given a laig^ measure of power 
and control,"* 

These nationalist agitations arise primarily among the 
native upper classes and Western-educated ^tes, how- 
ever successful they may be in inflaming the ignorant 
masses, who are of t^i quite contented with the material 
benefits of enlightened European rule. This point is 
well brought out by a leading American mismonaiy in 
India, with a lifetime of experience in that country, 
who wrote some years ago: ''The common people of 
India are, now, on the whole, more contented with their 
government than they ever were bef(»«. It is the dassesy 
rather, who reveal the real spirit of discontent. . • . 
If the common people were let alone by the agitators, 
there would not be a more loyal people on earth than 

* "Egypt^" No. 1 (1914), p. e. 
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the people of India. But the educated classes are cer- 
tainly possessed of a new ambition, politically, and will 
no longer remain satisfied with inferior places of responsi- 
bility and lower posts of emolument. . . . These peo- 
ple have little or no sympathy with the kind of govern- 
ment which is gradually being extended to them. Ulti- 
matdy they do not aak for representative institutions, 
which will give them a share in the government of their 
0¥m land. What they really seek is absolute control. 
TTie Brahmin (only five per cent of the commimity) 
believes that he has been divinely appointed to rule the 
country and would withhold the franchise from all 
others. The Sudra— the Bourgeois of India— would no 
more think of giving the ballot to the fifty million Par 
riahs of the land than he would give it to his dog. It is 
the British power that has introduced, and now main- 
tains, the equality of rights and privileges for all the 
people of the land." * 

The apprehension that India, if liberated from British 
control, might be exploited by a tyrannical Brahmin 
oligarchy is shared not only by Western observers but 
also by multitudes of low-caste Hindus, known collec- 
tively as the "Depressed Classes." These people op- 
pose the Indian nationalist agitation for fear of losing 
their present protection under the British "Raj." They 
believe that India still needs generations of education 
and social reform before it is fit for "home rule," much 
less independence, and they have organized into a pow- 
erful association, the "Namasudra," which is loyalist 
and anti-nationalist in character. 



>Rev. J. p. Jones, ''The Pieeent Situation in India," Jaurmd qf Baee 
Depdopmenl, July, 1010. 
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The Namasudra view-point is well e3^re88ed by its 
leader, Doctor Nair. '' Democracy as a catchword/' he 
says, ''has already reached India and is widely used. 
But the spirit of democracy still pauses east of Suez, 
and will find it hard to secure a footing in a countiy 
where caste is strongly intrenched. ... I do not want 
to lay the charge of oppressing the lower castes at the 
door of any particular caste. All the higher castes take 
a hand in llie game. The Brahmin oppresses all the 
non-Brahmin castes. The high-caste non-Brahmin op- 
presses all the castes below him. . . . We want a real 
democracy and not an oligarchy, however camouflaged 
by many high-sounding words. Moreover, if an oli- 
garchy is established now, it will be a perpetual oligarchy. 
We farther say that we should prefer a delayed democ- 
racy to an immediate oligarchy, having more trust in a 
sympathetic British bureaucracy than in an unsympa- 
tlietic oligarchy of the so-called high castes who have 
been bppressng us in the past and will do so again but 
for the British Government. Our attitude is based, not 
on 'faith' alone, but on the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion." » 

Many Mohammedans as well as Sndus fed that 
India is not ripe for self-government, and that the re- 
laxing of British authority now, or in the immediate 
future, would be a grave disaster for India itself. The 
Moslem lojralists reprobate the nationalist agitation for 
the reasons caressed by one of their representative 
men, S. Khuda Bukhsh, who remarks: ''Bightiy or 
wrongly, I have always kept aloof from modem Indian 
politics, and I have always held that we should devote 

« Dr. T. Madavan Nair, ''Caste aad Donooraqy/' MMivffc Bmimo, 
Ootobcr, 1918. 
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more attention to social problems and intellectual ad- 
vancement and less to politics, which, in our present 
condition, is an unmixed evil. I am firmly persuaded 
that we would consult our interest better by leaving 
politics severely alone. ... It is not a handful of men 
armed with the learning and culture of the West, but it 
18 the masses that must feel, understand, aad take an 
inteUigent interest in their own afifairs. The infinitesi- 
mal educated minority do not constitute the population 
of India. It is the masses, therefore, that must be 
trained, educated, brought to the level of unassailable 
iq)rightness and devotion to their country. This goal 
is yet far beyond measurable reach, but until we attain 
it, our hopes wiU be a chimera, and our efforts futile 
and illusory. Even the educated minority have scarcely 
cast off the swaddling-clothes of political infancy, or 
have risen above the illusions of power and the ambi- 
tions of fortune. We have yet to learn austerity of 
principle and rectitude of conduct. Nor can we"^ hope 
to raise the standard of private and public morality so 
long as we continue to subordinate the interest of our 
community and country to our own."^ 

Such pronoimcements as these from considerable por- 
tions of the native population give pause even to those 
liberal English students of Indian affairs who are con- 
vinced of the theoretical desirability of Indian home 
rule* As one of these, Edw3ni Bevan, says: ''When 
Indian Nationalists ask for freedom, they mean au- 
tonomy; they want to get rid of the foreigner. Our 
answer as given in the reforms is:' 'Yes, autonomy you 

I BukhBh, E$aaifB: Indian and Idamic^ pp. 213-214 (London, 1912). 
*/. e.y the increase of self-eovemment granted India by Britain as a 
remit of the Montagu-Chebnsford Report. 
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shall have, but on one condition — that you have democ- 
racy as well. We will give up the control as soon as 
there is an Indian people which can control its native 
ruleiB; we will not g^ve up the control to an Indian oli- 
garchy/ This is the root of the disagreement between 
those who say that India mi^t have self-government 
immediatdy and those who say that India can onty be- 
come citable of self-government with time. For the 
former, by 'self-government/ mean autonomy, and it 
is perfectly true that India might be made autonomous 
immediatdy. If the foreign control were withdrawn 
to-day, some sort of indigenous government or group 
of governments would, no doubt, after a period of con- 
fusion, come into being in India. But it would not be 
democratic government; it would be the deq)otic rule 
of the stronger or more cunning." ^ 

The citations just quoted portray the standpoint of 
those critics, both Western and Oriental, who main- 
tain that the peoples of the Near and Middle East are 
incapable of self-government in our sense, at least to- 
day or in the immediate future. Let us now examine 
the views of those who hold a more optimistic attitude. 
Some observers stress strongly Islam's liberal tendencies 
as a foundation on which to erect political structiues in 
the modem sense. Vamb^iy says: ''Islam is still the 
most democratic rdigion in the world, a religion favoring 
both liberty and equality. If there ever was a consti- 
tutional government, it was that of the first Caliphs."* 
A close English student of the Near East declares: ''Tri- 

^E. Bevan, "The Refonns In India/' The New Europe, January 29, 
1020. 
*Vamb^, La Turquie d^aujciwrd^hyi ti d^aeani QuaranU Ane, p. 58.. 
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bal Arabia has the only true form of democratic govern- 
meat J and the Arab tribesman goes armed to make sure 
that it continues democratic — as many a would*be 
despot knows to his cost/'^ Bearding the Young- 
Turk revolution of 1908, Professor Lybyer remarks: 
''Turkey was not so unprepared for parliamentaiy in- 
stitutions as might at fibrst sight appear. Th^re lay hid- 
den some prec^ent, much preparation, and a strong 
desire, for parliamentary government. Both the re- 
ligious and the secular institutions of Turkey involve 
precedents for a parliament. Mohammed himself con- 
ferred with the wisest of his companions. The Ul^na^ 
have taken counsel together up to the present time. 
The Sacred Law (Sheriat) is fundamentally democratic 
and opppseST^^^^KeJtp The habit of 

r^arding it as fimdamental law enables even the most 
igncMBnt of Mohammedans to grasp the idea of a Consti- 
tution." He points out that tiie early sultans had their 
''Divan/' or assemblage of high officials, meeting regu- 
larly to give the sultan information and advice, while 
more recently there have been a Council of State and a 
Council of Ministers* Also, there were the parliaments 
of 1877 and 1878. Abortive though these were and fol- 
lowed by Hamidian absolutism, they were legal prece- 
dents, never forgotten. From all this Professor Lybyer 
concludes: "The Turkish Parliament may therefore be 
regarded, not as a complete innovation, but as an en- 
largement and improvement of familiar institutions."' 
Regarding Persia, the American W. Morgan Shuster, 

> G. W. Bury, Panrldcun, pp. 202-203 (London, IMO). 
* The sBBembly of religiouB notables. 

•A. H. Lybyer, "The Turkish Parliament," ProctedingB of the Amtnam 
PoUHetd Sckrux AuodaHtm, ypL VH, pp. 66-67 (1910). 
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whom the FerEdan Revolutionary Govenunent called in 
to organize the country's finances, and who was ousted 
in less than a year by Russo-British pressure, exp re sses 
an optimistic r^ard for the political capacities of the 
Peraan people. 

''I belieye/' he says, ''that there has never been in 
the history of the world an instance where a people 
dianged suddenly from an absolute monarchy to a 
constitutional or representative form of government 
and at once succeeded in displaying a hi^ standard of 
political wisdom and knowledge of laudative procedure. 
Such a thing is inconceivable and not to be expected 
by any reasonable person. The members of the first 
Medjlis^ y^ere compelled to fight for thdr very existence 
from the day that the Parliament was constituted. . . • 
They had no time for serious l^islative work, and but 
little hope that any measures which they might enact 
would be put into effect. 

"The second and last Medjlis, practically all of wboee 
members I knew personally, was doubtless incompetent 
if it were to be judged by the standards of the British 
Parliament or the American Ck>ngress. It would be 
strange indeed if an absolutely new and untried govern- 
ment in a land filled with the decay of ages should, from 
the outset, be able to conduct its business as wdl as 
governments with generations and even centuries of 
experience behind them. We should make allowance 
for lack of technical knowledge; for the important ques- 
tion, of course, is that the Medjlis in the main rqune- 
sented the new and just ideals and aspuations of the 
Persian people. Its members were men of more than 

t ihe name of the Pttaan Fttiiwngnt 
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average education; some displayed remarkable talent, 
character, and courage. • • • Tliey req)onded enthusi- 
asticalfy to any patriotic suggestion which was put 
before than. They themselves lacked any great knowl- 
edge of govemmeptal finances, but they realized the 
dtuation and were both willing and anxious to put their 
full confidence in any foreign advisers who showed them- 
selves ci^ble of resisting political intrigues and bribeiy 
and working for the welfare of the Persian people. 

''No Pariiament can rightly be termed incompetent 
when it has the support of an entire people, when it 
recognizes its own limitations, and when its members 
are willing to undergo great sacrifices for their nation's 
dignity and sovereign rights. • . • 

''As to the Persian people themsdves, it is difficult 
to generalize. The great mass of the population is com- 
posed of peasants and tribesmen, all densdy ignorant. 
On the other hand, many thousands have been educated 
abroad, or have travelled after completing their educsr 
tion at home. Th^, or at least certain elements among 
them which had had the support ci the masses, proved 
their capacity to assimilate western civilization and 
ideab. They changed despotism into democrat^ in the 
face of untold obstacles. Opportunities were equalized 
to such a degree that any man of abilily could occupy 
the hig^iest official posts. As a race they showed dur- 
ing the past five years an unparallded eagerness for 
education. Hundreds of schools were established dur- 
ing the Constitutional r^;ime. A remarkable free press 
q)rang up overnight, and f eaiiess writers came forward 
to denotmoe injustice and tyranny whether from within 
their country or without. The Pensians were amdous 
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to adopt wholesale the political, ethical, and buoneaB 
codes of the most modem and progressive nations. 
They bumed with that same spirit of Asiatic unrest 
which pervades India, which produced the 'Young- 
Turk' movement, and which has more recently mani- 
fested itself in the establishment of the Chinese II&- 
pubKc."^ 

Mr. Shuster concludes: '^ Sapling has intimated that 
you cannot hustle the East. This includes a warning 
and a reflection. Western men and Western ideals can 
hustle the East, provided the Orioitals realize that they 
are being carried along lines reasonably beneficial to 
themselves. As a matter of fact, the moral appeal and 
the appeal of race-pride and patriotism, are as strong in 
the East as in the West, thou^ it does not lie so near 
the surface; and naturally the Oriental displays no great 
desire to be hustled when it is along lines beneficial only 
to the Westerner."* 

Indeed, many Western liberals believe that Eiuopean 
rule, however benevolent and efficient, will never pre- 
pare the Eastem peoples for true self-government; and 
that the only way they will learn is by tiying it out 
themselves. This view-point is admirably stated by the 
well-known British publicist Lionel Curtis. Sp^Jdng 
of India, Mr. Curtis says that education and kindred 
benefits conferred by British rule will not, of themsdves, 
''avail to prepare Indians for the task of responsible 
government. On the contrary, education will prove a 
danger and positive mischief, unless accompanied by 
a definite instalment of political responsibility. It is 

1 Shuster, The Strangling of Penia, pp. 240-246. 
• Ihid., p. 333. 
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in the workshops of actual experience alone that elec- 
torates will acquire the art of self-government, however 
highly educated they may be. 

'^ There must, I urge, be a devolution of definite pow- 
ers on dectorates. The officers of Government^ must 
give every possible help and advice to the new authori- 
ties, for which those authorities may ask. They must 
act as their foster-mothers, not as stepmothers. But if 
the new authorities are to learn the art of responsible 
government, they must be free from control from above. 
Not otherwise will Hiey learn to feel themselves respon- 
sible to the electorate below. Nor will the electorates 
themselves learn that the remedy for their sufferings 
rests in their own hands. Suffering there will be, and it 
is only by suffering, self-infficted and periiaps long en- 
dured, that a people will learn the faculty of self-help, 
and genuine dectorates be brought into being. . . . 

''I am proud to think that England has conferred 
immeasurable good on India by creating order and show- 
ing Indians what orderly government means. But, this 
having been done, I do not believe the system can now 
be continued as it is, without positive damage to the 
diaracter of the people. The burden of trusteeddp 
must be transferred, piece by piece, from the dioulders 
of RngHshmen to those oi Indians in some sort able to 
bear it. Their strength and niunbers must be devd-' 
oped. But that can be done by the exercise of actual 
rosponsibifity steadily increased as they can bear it. It 
cannot be done by any system of school-teaching, though 
such teaching is an essential concomitant of the process. 

''The goal now set by the recent amiouncement of 

* /. e., the British Govoniment of India. 
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the Secretary of State^ will only be reached through 
^ trouble. Yet troublous as the times before us may be, 
we have at last reached that stage of our work in India 
which is truly consonant with oxu: own traditions. The 
task is one worthy of this epoch in our histoiy, if only 
because it calls for the effacement of ourselves.''' 

Mr. Curtis's concluding words foreshadow a process 
which is to-day actually going on, not onj^y in India but 
in other parts of the East as well. The Great War has 
80 strengthened Eastern nationalist aspirations and has 
so weakmed European power and prestige that a wide- 
q)read relaxing of Europe's hoM over the Orient is tak- 
ing place. This process may make for good or for ill, 
but it is apparent)^ inevitable; and a generation ^ihape 
a decade) hence may see most of the Near and Middle 
East autonomous or even independent. Whether the 
liberated peoples will misuse their opportunities and 
fall into despotism or anarchy, or whether thqr succeed 
in establishing order^, progressive, constitutional gov* 
emments, remains to be seen. We have examined the 
factors, pro and con. Let us leave the problem in the 
only way in which to-day it can sdeatificaUy be left— ^m 
a note of interrogation. 

> /. f^ the Montagii-ChelmBfoid nfonnBi prarkniBly noted. 
* Lkmel Oiirti% lAtUan to the P$9pU a/ India mi BmpomibU Qamrnrntai, 
pp. Ifi^ieO (LcmdoD, 1018). 



CHAPTER V 

NATIONALISM 

Thb flpirit of naticmalily is one of the great dynamica 
of modem times. In Europe, where it fiist attained 
self-conscious maturily, it radicalty; altered the face of 
things during the nineteenth centuiy, so that that era- 
tmy is often called the Age of Nationalities. But na- 
tionalism is not merely a European phenomenon. It 
has fipread to the remotest comers of the eaiihi and is 
apparently stQl destined to effect momentous trans- 
fomiations. 

Given a phenomenon of so vital a character, the ques- 
tion at once arises: What is nationalism? Curiously 
enough, this question has been endless^ debated. Many 
theories have been advanced, seeking variously to idra- 
tify nationalism with language, culture, race, politics, 
geography, economics, or religion. Now these, and even 
other, mattes may be factors predisposing or contribut- 
ing to the formation of national consciousness. But, in 
the last analysis, nationalism is something over and above 
an its constituent dements, which it works into a new 
and higher synthesis. There is rea% nothing recondite 
or mysterious about nationalism, despite all the aigu- 
ments that have raged concermng its exact meaning. 
As a matter of fact, nationalism is a state of mind. Na- 
tionalism is a hdief, held by a fairly laige number of 

individuals, that they constitute a ''Nationality''; it 

U7 
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is a sense of heUmging together as a ^'Natdon/' Tim 
" Nation/' as visualized in the minds of its beUevers, is 
a people or community associated together and organized 
under one government; and dwelling together in a dich 
tinct territory. When the nationalist ideal is realized, 
we have what is known as a body-politic or ''State/' 
But we must not forget that this ''State" is the material 
manif estaticm of an ideal, which may have pre-existed 
for generations as a mere pious aspiration with no tangi- 
ble attributes like state sovereignty or physical fron- 
tiers. Conversely, we must remember that a state need 
not be a nation. Witness the defunct Hapsburg Empire 
of AustriarHungary— an assemblage of discordant nar 
tionaUties which flew to pieces under the shock of war. 

The late war was a liberal education r^aiding nation- 
alistic phenomena, especially as applied to Europe, and 
most of the fallacies regarding nationality were vividly 
disclosed. It is enough to cite Switzerland— a country 
whose veiy existence flagrantly violates "tests" like 
language, culture, religion, or geography, and where 
nevertheless a lively sense of nationality em e rged tri- 
umphant from the ordeal of Armageddon. 

So familiar are these matters to the general public 
that onfy one point need here be stressed: the difference 
between nationality and race. Unfortunate^ the two 
terms have been used veiy loosely, if not interchange- 
My, and are still much confused in current thinking. 
As a matter of fact, they connote utterly different thingB. 
Nationality is a psychological concq>t or state of mind. 
Race is a ph3rsiological fact, which may be accurately 
determined by scientific tests such as skull-measurement, 
hair-formation, and color of eyes and skin. In other 
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words, race is what people anthropologically rea% are; 
nationality is what people politically Aitik tiiey are. 

Right here we encounter a most curious paradox. 
There can be no question that, as between race and 
nationality, race is the more fimdamental, and, in the 
long run, the more important. A man's innate capacity 
is obviously dependent upon his heredity, and no matter 
how stimulating may be his environment, the potential 
limits of his reaction to that environment are fixed at 
his birth. Nevertheless, the fact remains that men pay 
scant attention to race, while nationalism stiiB them to 
their veiy souls. The main reason for this seems to be 
because it is only about half a centuiy since even savants 
realized the true nature and importance of race. Even 
after an idea is scientifically established, it takes a IcHig 
time for it to be genuinely accepted by the public, and 
only after it has been thus accepted will it form the 
basis of practical conduct. Meanwhile the far older 
idea of nationality has permeated the popular consdouch 
ness, and has thereby been able to produce tangible 
effects. In fine, our political life is still dominated by 
luktionalism rather than race, and practical politics are 
thus conditioned, not by what men really are, but by 
what they think they are. 

The late war is a striking case in point. That war 
is very generally regarded as having been one of ''race.*' 
The idea certainty lent to the struggle much of its bit- 
terness and xmcompromising fuiy. And yet, from the 
genuine racial standpoint, it was nothing of the kind. 
Ethnologists have proved conclusively that, apart from 
certain palsolithic survivals and a few historically re- 
eeaxt Asiatic intruders, Europe is inhabited by only three 
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stocks: (1) The blond, long-headed ''Nordic'' nee, (2) 
the medium-complexioned, round-headed ''Alpine" race, 
(3) the brunet, long-headed "Mediterranean'' race. 
These races are so diflpersed and intermingled that 
every European nation is built of at least two of these 
stocks, while most are compounded of all three. Strictly 
speakingi therefore, the European War was not a race- 
war at all, but a domestic struggle between closely knit 
blood-relatives. 

Now an this was known to most well-educated Euro- 
peans long before 1914. And yet it did not make the 
slightest difference. The reason is that, in spite of 
everything, the vast majority of Europeans still believe 
that they fit into an entiroly differait race-cat^goiy. 
They think they belong to the "Teutonic" race, the 
"Latin" race, the "Slav" race, or the "Anglo^axon" 
race. The fact that these so-called "races" simply do 
not exist but are really historical differentiations, based 
on language and culture, which cut sublime^ acrosB 
genuine race-lines— all that is quite beside the point. 
Your European may apprehend this intellectually, but 
so long as it remains an intellectual novelty it will have 
no appreciable ^ect upon his conduct. In his heart of 
hearts he will still believe himself a Latin, a Teuton, an 
Anglo-Saxon, or a Slav. For his blood-race he will not 
stir; for his thought-race he will die. For the gloiy of 
the dolichocq)halic "Nordic" or the brachycephalic 
"Alpine" he will not prick his finger or wager a groat; 
for the triumph of the "Teuton" or the "Shv" he will 
give his last farthing and shed his heart's blood. In 
other words: Not what men really are, but what they 
think they are. 
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At first it may seem strange that in contemporary 
Europe thou^t-raoe should be all-powerful while blood- 
raoe is impotent. Yet there are veiy good reasons. 
Not oviy has modem Europe's great dyiuunic been 
nationaKsm, but also nationalism has seized upon the 
nascent radal concept and has perverted it to its own 
ends. IJntQ quite recent times ''Nationality" was a 
distinctly intensive concq)t; connoting approximate iden- 
tity of culture^ language, and historic past. It was the 
logical product of a relatively narrow European outiook. 
Indeed, it grew out of a still nairower outiook which had 
contented itself with the r^onal, feudal, and dialectic 
loyalties of the Middle Ages. But the first half of the 
nineteenth centuiy saw a still further widening of the 
European outlook to a continental or even to a world 
horizon. At once the early concept of nationality ceased 
to satisfy. Nationalism became extensive. It tmded 
to embrace all those of kindred speech, culture, and his- 
toric tradition, however distant such persons might be. 
Obviously a new terminology was required. The k^- 
work was presentiy discovered — ^''Kace.'' Hence we get 
that whole series of psevdo ''race'' phrases — ^"Fan- 
Qermanism," "Pan-Slavism," "Pan-Angleism,'' "Pan- 
Latanism," and the rest. Of coiuse these are not radal 
at an. They merely signify nationalism brought up to 
date. But the European peoples, with all the fervor of 
the nationalist faith that is in them, believe and pro- 
claim them to be racial. Hence, so far as practical poli- 
tics is concerned, they are racial and will so continue 
while the nationalist dynamic endures. 

This new development of nationalism (the "racial'' 
stage, as we may call it) was at first confined to the older 
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oentreB of European civilization, but with the spread of 
Western ideas it presently appeared in the most unex- 
pected quarters. Its advent in the Balkansi for exam- 
ple, quickly engendered those fanatical propagandas^ 
'Tan-Hellenism/' "Pan-Serbism," etc., which turned 
that unhappy r^on first into a bear-garden and latterly 
into a witches' sabbath. 

Meanwhile, by the closing decades of the nineteenth 
oentuiy, the first phase of nationaUsm had patently 
passed into Asia. The ''Young-Turk" and ''Young- 
Egyptian" movements, and the "Nationalist" stirrings 
in r^ons so far remote from each other as Algeria, 
Perfida, and India, were unmistakable signs that Asia 
was gripped by the initial throes of nationalist self- 
consciousness. Furthermore, with the opening years 
of the twentieth centuiy, num«x>us qmaptoms pro- 
claimed the fact that in Asia, as in the Balkans, the 
second or •"racial" stage of nationalism had b^un. 
These years saw the definite emergence of far-fltrng 
"Pan-" movements: "Pan-Turanism," "Pan-Arabism," 
and (most amazing of apparent paradoxes) "Pan-Islamic 
Nationalism," 



Let us now trace the genesis and growth of national- 
ism in the Near and Middle East, devoting the present 
chapter to nationalist developments in the Moslem world 
with the exception of India. India requires special 
treatment, because there nationalist activity has been 
mainly the work of the non-Moslem Hindu element. 
Indian nationalism has followed a course differing dis- 
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tinetly from that of Islam^ and will therefore be eon- 
sider^ in the following chapter. 

Before it received the Western impact of the nine- 
teenth oentmyi the Islamic world was virtually devoid 
of self-consciouB nationalism. There were, to be sure, 
strong local and tribal loyalties. There was intense 
dynastic sentiment like the Turks' devotion to their 
"Padishas/' the Ottoman sultans. There was also 
marked pride of race such as the Arabs' conviction that 
tfaey were the '' Chosen People.'^ Here, obviousty, were 
potential nationalist elements. But these elements were 
as yet dispersed and uncoordinated. They were not 
yet fused into the new syntheeds of Belf-<;onscious na- 
tionalism. The cmly Moslem people which could be 
said to possess anything like true nationalist feeling were 
the Feroans, with their traditional devotion to thdr 
plateau-Iand of ''Iran.'' The various peoples of the 
Modem world had thus, at most, a rudimentary, in- 
choate nationalist consciousness: a dull, inert unitary 
Bpixit; capable of development, perhaps, but as yet 
scarcely pert)eptible even to outsidere and certainJiy un- 
peroeived by themsdves. 

Furthermore, Islam itself was in numy refipeets hos- 
tile to luitionalism. Islam's insistence upon the brother- 
hood of an True Believers, and the Islamic political ideal 
of the ''ImtoiAt," or universal theocratic democracy, 
naturalty tended to inhibit the formation of soverdgn, 
mutually exclusive national units; just as the nascent 
nationalities of Renaissance Europe conflicted with the 
medisBval ideals of universal papacy and ''Holy Roman 
Empire." 

such an unfavorable envirorunent, it is not 
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strange to see Moslem nationalist tendencies germinat- 
ing obscure^ and confusedly throu^out the first half 
of the nineteenth centuiy. Not until the second half 
of the centuiy is there any dear concq>tion of ''Na- 
tionalism" in the Western sense. There are distinct 
nationalist tendencies in the teaching? of Djemal-ed-Din 
el-Afghani (who is philosophically the connecting link 
between Pan-Islamism and Moslem nationalism), while 
the Turkish reformers of the mid-ninete^ith cmtuiy 
were patentty influenced by nationalism as they were 
by other Western ideas. It was, in fact, in Turkey 
that a true nationalist consciousness first appeared. 
Working upon the Turks' traditional devotion to their 
dynasty and pride in themselves as a ruling race lord- 
ing it over numy subject peoples both Christian and 
Moslem, the Turkish nationalist movement made n^id 
progress. 

Precisely as in Europe, the nationalist movement in 
Turkey b^gan with a revival of historic memories and a 
purification of the language. Half a centuiy ago the 
Ottoman Turks knew almost nothing about their origins 
or their history. The martial deeds of their ancestors 
and the stirring annals of their empire were remem- 
bered onty in a vague, legendaiy fashion, the study of 
the national history bemg completd^ n^ected. Re- 
ligious discussions and details of the life of Mohammed 
or the early days of Islam interested men more than the 
spread of Ottoman power in three continents. The 
nationalist pioneers taught their fellow countiymen their 
historic glories and awakened both pride of past and 
confidence in the future. 

Similar^ with the Turidsh language; the early na- 
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tioDafists f oimd it virtually cleft in twain. On the one 
hand was ''official" Turkiah— & dumsy hotchpotch, 
oveiioaded with flowera of rhetoric and cryptic esqpreBr 
aiona borrowed from Arabic and Persian. This extraor- 
dinaiy jaigon, couched in a bombastic style, was vir- 
tually unintelKgible to the masses. The masses, on the 
other hand, spoke ''popular" Turkish—^ primitive, 
limited idiom, divided into many dialects and despised 
as uncouth and boorish by "educated" pereons. The 
nationalists changed all this. Appreciating the simple, 
direct strength of the Turkish tongue, nationalist en- 
tfauaasts trained in European principles of grammar and 
philology proceeded to build up a real Turkish language 
in the Western sense. So well did they succeed that in 
less than a generation they pnxluced a simplified, flexi- 
ble Turkish which was used effectively by both journal- 
kts and men of letters, was intelligible to all classes, 
and became the unquestioned vehicle for thought and 
the canon of style.^ 

Of course the chief stimtilus to Turidsh nationalism 
was Western political pressure. The more men came to 
bve thdr countiy and acfpire to its future, the more 
Eurc^)ean assaults on Turkish territorial int^;ri1y spurred 
them to defend thdr threatened independence. The 
nationalist ideal was "Ottomanism" — ^the welding of a 
real "nation" in which all citizens, whatever their oiigLn 
or creed, should be "Ottomans," epeaking the Turidsh 
language and inspired by Ottoman patriotism. This, 

^For then eaily itageB of the Turidsh naticmaliBt moyement, eee Vam- 
hirft La Turqids d^tm^natd^hui ei d^avarU Quannte Am; and hie TFeitem 
CvMvn in BatUm Lmdt. Also the artidea by Lfon Gahun in Ixuiim 
«e Bambaudf previoualy dted; and L. Rouaeeau, UEffari OtUman (Pariap 
1907). 
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however, conflicted shaxply with the rival (and prior) 
nationalifims of the Christian peoples of the empire, 
to say nothing of the new Arab nationalism which was 
taking shape at just this same time. Turkish national- 
ism was also frowned on by Sultan Abdul Hamid. Ab- 
dul Hamid had an instinctive aversion to all nationalist 
movements, both as limitations to his personal absolut- 
ism and as conflicting with that universal Pan-Islamic 
ideal on which he based his policy. Acoordinglyi even 
those Turkish nationalists who proclaimed complete 
loyalty were suspect, while those with liberal tendencies 
were persecuted and driven into exile. 

The revolution of 1908, howevw, brought nationalism 
to power. Whatever their differences on other matters, 
the Young-Turks were all ardent nationalists. In fact, 
the veiy ardor of their nationalism ^as a prime cause 
of their subsequent misfortunes. With the rashness of 
fanatics the Young-Turks tried to ''Ottomanize" the 
whole empire at once. This enraged all the other nar 
tionalities, alienated them from the revolution, and gave 
the Christian Balkan states their opportunity to attack 
disorganized Turkqr in 1912. 

The truth of the matter was that Turkish nationalism 
was evolving in a direction which could only mean 
heightened antagonism between the Turkish elan^it on 
the one side and the non-Turldsh elements. Christian 
or Moslem, on the other. Turkish nationalism had, in 
fact, now reached the second or '^racial" stage. Pass- 
ing the bounds of the limited, mainly territorial idea 
connoted by the term ''Ottomanism," it had embraced 
the far-flung and essentially racial concepts known as 
"Pan-Turkism" and "Pan-Turanism." These wider de- 
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T^elopments we shall consider later on in this chapter. 
Before so doing let us examine the b^inningg of na- 
tionalism's ''first stage'' in other portions of the Moslem 
world. 

Shortly after the Ottoman Turks showed signs of a 
nationalistic awakening, kindred symptoms b^an to 
appear among the Arabs. As in all self-conscious na- 
tionalist movements, it was laigdy a protest against 
some other group. In the case of the Arabs this protest 
was naturally directed against their Turkish rulers. We 
have already seen how Desert Arabia (the Nejd) had 
alwa3rs maintained its freedom, and we have also seen 
how those Arab lands like Syria, Mesopotamia, and the 
Hedjaz which fell imder Turkish control nevertheless 
continued to feel an ineradicable repugnance at seeing 
thonselves, Islam's ''Chos^i Feeble," beneath the yoke 
of a folk which, in Arab eyes, were mere upstart barba- 
rians. Despite a thousand years of Turkish domination 
the two races never got on well together, their racial 
temperaments bc&ig too incompatible for really cordial 
relations. The profound temperamental incompatibility 
of Turic and Arab has been well summarized by a French 
writer. Says Victor B^rard: ''Such are the two lan- 
guages and such the two peoples: in the latitude of Rome 
and in the latitude of Algiers, the Turic of Adrianqple, 
like the Turk of Adalia, remains a man of the north 
and of the extreme north; in all climates the Arab re- 
mains a man of the south and of the extreigie south. 
To the Arab's suppleness, mobility, imagination, artistic 
feeling, democratic tendencies, and anarchic individu- 
alism, the Turk opposes his slowness, gravity, sense of 
discipline and r^ularity, innate militarism. The Turk- 
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ish master has always felt disdain for the 'artistic 
canaiUe/ whose pose, gesticulations^ and indiscipline, 
shock him profoundly. On their side, the Arabs see in 
the Turk only a blockhead; in his placidity and tad- 
tumily only stupidity and ignorance; in his respect for 
law onl^ slavishness; and in his love of material well- 
being only gross bestiality. Ecfpedally do the Arabs 
jeer at the Turk's artistic incapacity: after having gone 
to school to the Clunese, Persians, ArabSi and Gredra, 
the Turk remains, in Arab eyes, just a big booby of bar- 
rack and barnyard.'' ^ 

Add to this the fact that the Arabs r^ard the Turks 
as perverters of the Islamic faith, and we need not be 
suiprised to find that Turkey's Arab subjects have ever 
dii^layed symptoms of rebellious unrest. We have sera 
how the Wahabi movement was specifically directed 
against Turkish control of the hoty cities, and despite 
the Wahabi defeat, Arab discontmt lived on. About 
1820 the Gorman explorer Burckhardt wrote of Arabia: 
''When Turkish power in the Hedjaz declines, the Arabs 
will avenge themselves for th&r subjection."^ And 
some twenty years later the Shereef of Mecca remaiked 
to a French traveller: "We, the direct descendants of 
the Prophet, have to bow our heads before miserable 
Pashas, most of them former Christian slaves come to 
power by the most shameful coiuses."' Throu^out 
the nineteaith centiuy eveiy Turkish defeat in Eurc^ 
was followed by a seditious outburst in its Arab prov- 
inces. 

Down to the middle of the nineteenth oentuiy these 

^ Bteid, Le SuUan^ VIdam d let PtiiMcmeM, p. 16 (Parifl, 1907). 
•ated by Bteid, p. 19. •/Ud., p. 20. 
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seditioiis atirringB remained sporadic; iinco5rdinated out^ 
bursts of reUgious, regiooal; or tribal feeling, with no 
genuinely ''Nationalistic'' programme of action or ideal. 
But in the later sixties a real nationalist a^tation ap- 
peared. Its birthplace was Ssrria. That was what 
might have been expected, since Sjrria was the part of 
Tuikejr's Arab dominions most open to Western influ- 
ences. This first Arab nationalist movement, however, 
did not amount to much. Directed by a small group of 
noisy agitators devoid of real ability, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment siq)pre6sed it without much diflSculty. 

The disastrous Russian war of 1877, however, blew 
the scattered embers into a fresh flame. For several 
years Turkey's Arab provinces were in full ferment. 
The nationahsts q)oke openfy of throwing off the Turk- 
Bh yoke and welding the Arab lands into a loose-knit 
confederation headed by a religious potentate, probabfy* 
the Sbered of Mecca. This was obvious^ an adaptation 
of Western nationalism to the traditional Arab ideal of 
a theocratic democracy already realized in the Meccan 
caliphate and the Wahabi government of the Nejd. 

This second stirring of Arab nationalism was likewise 
<tf short duration. Turkey was now ruled by Sultan 
Abdul Hamid, and Abdul Hamid's Pan-Islamic policy 
k)oked toward good relations with his Arab subjects. 
Accordingly, Arabs were wdcomed at Constantinople, 
favors were heaped upon Arab chiefs and notables, while 
efforts were made to promote the contentment of the 
empire's Arab populations. At the same time the con- 
struction of strategic railwa3n3 in Sym and the Hedjaz 
gave the Turidsh Government a stronger grip over its 
Arab provinces than ever before, and conversely ren- 
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dered sucoeBsful Arab levoltfi a far more remote poeii* 
bilily. Furthermore, Abdul Hamid's Pan-Islamic propa- 
ganda was epecially directed toward awak^iing a seose 
of Moslem solidarity between Arabs and Turks as against 
the Christian West. These efforts achieved a measure 
of success. Certainly, eveiy European aggression in the 
Near East was an object-lesson to Turks and Arabs to 
foigeti or at least adjourn, their domestic quanels in 
face of the common foe. 

Despite the partial successes of Abdul Hamid's efforts, 
a considerable section of his Arab subjects rsmmned 
imreconciled, and toward the close of the nineteenth 
century a fresh stirring of Arab nationalist diseontwt 
made its appearance. RelentlesBly persecuted by the 
Turkish authorities, the Arab nationalist agitators, 
mostly Ssrrians, went into exile. Gathering in near-by 
Egypt (now of course under British govemanoe) and in 
western Europe, these exiles organized .a revolutionaiy 
propaganda. Their formal organization dates from the 
year 1895, when the ''Arabian National Committee'' 
was created at Paris. For a decade their prqpagianda 
went on obscurely, but evidently with effect, for in 1905 
the Arab provinces of Hedjas and Yemen burst into 
armed insurrection. This insurrection, despite the best 
efforts of the Turkish Government, was never wholly 
suppressed, but dragged on year after year, draining 
Turkey of troops and treasure, and contributiDg mate- 
rially to her Tripolitan and Balkan disasters in 1011-12. 

The Arab revolt of 1905 focussed the world's atten- 
tion upon ''The Arab Question,'' and the nationalist 
exiles made the most of their opportunity by redoubling 
their propaganda, not only at home but in the West as 
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weD. Europe was fully informed of ''Young Arabia's'' 
unrongB and aepirations, notably by an extremely clever 
book by one of the nationalist leaders^ entitled The 
Awakening of the Arab Nation^^ which made a distinct 
sensation. The aims of the Arab nationalists are clearly 
set forth in the manifesto of the Arabian National 
Cknmnittee, addressed to the Great Powers and pub- 
lished early in 1906. Says this manifesto: ''A great 
pacific chsjQge is on the eve of occurring in Turk^. 
The Arabs, whom the Turks tyrannized over only by 
keq>ing them divided on insignificant questions of ritual 
and rdigion, have become conscious of their national, 
historic, and racial homogeneity, and wish to detach 
themselves from the worm-eaten Ottoman trunk in order 
to form themselves into an independent State. This 
new Arab Empire will extend to its natural frontiers, 
from the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates to the 
Isthmus of Suez, and from the Mediterranean to the Sea 
of Oman. It will be governed by the constitutional 
and liberal monarchy of an Arabian Sultan. The present 
Vilayet of the Hedjaz, together with the territory of 
Medina, will form an independent empire whose sover- 
eign will be at the same time the religious Elialif of all 
the Mohammedans. Thus, one great difiiculty, the 
separation of the civil and the religious powers in Islam, 
wiU have been solved for the greater good of all." 

To their fellow Arabs the committee issued the fol- 
lowing proclamation: ''Dear Compatriots I AH of us 
know how vile and despicable the ^orious and illustrious 
title of Arabian Citizen has become in the mouths of 
all foreigners, especially Turks. All of us see to what 

^Le BtM de la NcOion arabe, by Negib Aioury (Paris, 1905). 
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depths of misery and ignorance we have fallen under the 
tyranny of these barbarians gprung from Central Asia. 
Our landi the richest and finest on earth, is to-day an 
arid waste. When we were free, we conquered the 
world in a hundred years; we spread everywhere sci- 
ences, arts, and letters; for centuries we led world-civ- 
ilization. But, since Hie spawn of Ertogrul^ usuiped 
the caliphate of Islam, they have brutalized us so as to 
exploit us to such a d^ree that we have become the 
poorest people on earth.'' The proclamation thai goes 
on to declare Arabia's independence.^ 

Of course ''Young Arabia" did not then attain its 
indepaidence. The revolt was kept localized and Tur- 
key maintained its hold over most of its Arab dominions. 
Nevertheless, there was constant unrest. During the 
rmiainder of Abdul Hamid's reign his Arab provinces 
were in a sort of unstable equilibrium, torn between the 
forces of nationalist sedition on the one hand and Pan- 
Islamic, anti-European feeling on the other. 

The Young-Turk revolution of 1908 caused a new 
shift in the situation. The Arab provinces, like the 
other parts of the empire, rejoiced in the downfall of 
dei^tism and hoped great things for the future. In 
the Turkish Parliament the Arab provinces were well 
represented, and their deputies asked for a measure of 
federal autonomy. This the Young-Turks, bent up<m 
"Ottomanization," curtty refused. The result was pro- 
found disillusionment in the Arab provinces and a re- 
vival of separatist agitation. It is interesting to note 

^ The 8eini-le0eDdaiy founder of the Ottoman Empire. 

'Tlie texts ol both the above documents can be most conveniently 
found in E. Jung, Let Puiataneea devani la RSvoUe arabe: La Crue mondiaU 
d$ Demain, pp. 2S-25 (Paris, 1906). 
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that the new independenoe agitation had a much more 
ambitions programme than that of a few years before. 
The Arab nationalists of Turkey were by this time defi- 
nitely linking up with the nationalists of Egypt and 
French North Africa— Arabic-speaking lands where the 
populations were at least partly Arab in blood. Arab 
nationalism was beginning to speak aloud what it had 
previously whifipered— the programme of a great 'Tan- 
Arab'' empire stretching right across North Africa and 
southern Asia from the Atlantic to the Indian Oceans. 
Thus, Arab nationalism, like Turkish nationalismi was 
evolving into the '' second/' or racial, stage. 

Defaring discussion of this broader development, let 
us follow a trifle further the course of the more restricted 
Arab nationalism within the Turkish Empire. Despite 
the Fan-Islamic sentiment evoked by the European 
aggressions of 1911-12, nationalist feeling was contin- 
ually aroused by the Ottomanizing measures of the 
Young-Turk government, and the independence agita- 
tion was presently in full swing once more. In 1913 
an Arabian nationalist congress convened in Paris and 
revolutionary propaganda was inaugurated on an in- 
creased scale. When the Great War broke out next 
year, Turkey's Arab provinces were seething with sedi- 
tious unrest.^ The Turkish authorities took stem mea- 
sures against posEoble trouble, imprisoning and executing 
all prominent nationalists upon whom they could lay 
their hands, while the proclamation of the ''Hoty War" 
rallied a cmtain portion of Arab public opinion to the 

^ A good aoalyris of Aiab affain on the eye of Uie Great War is that of 
the Modem publicut "X," "Lea Couiants poUtiqaeB dana le Monde 
anbe," Bmte du Monde tmrndman, December, 1913. A]ao see G. W. 
Bury, ArMa It^eUs, or the Turke in Yemen (London, 1916). 
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Turkish side, especially since the conquest of Egypt 
was a possibility. But as the war draped on the forces 
of discontent once more raised their heads. Li 1916 
the revolt of the Shereef of Mecca gave the signal for 
the downfall of Turkish rule. This revolt, liberally 
backed by England, gained the active or passive sup- 
port of the Arab elements throughout the Turkish Em- 
pire. Inspired by ABied promises of national indep^i- 
dence of a most alluring character, the Arabs fought 
strenuously against the Turks and were a prime factor 
in the dfbdde of Ottoman military power in the autumn 
of 1918.* 

Before discussing the mom^tous events which have 
occurred in the Arab provinces of the former Ottoman 
Empire since 1918, let us consider nationalist devdop- 
ments in the Arabized r^ons of North Africa lying to 
tiie westward. Of these developments the most im- 
portant is that of Egypt. The mass of the Egyptian 
people is tcnlay, as in Pharaoh's time, of the old '^ Ni- 
lotic'' stock. A slow, self-contaiQed peasant fdk, the 
Egyptian '' fellaheen" have submitted passively to a 
long series of conquerors, albdt this passivity has been 
occasionally broken by outbursts of volcanic fuiy pres- 
ently dying away into passivity once more. Above the 
Nilotic masses stands a rdativdy small vppet class 
descended chiefly from Egypt's more recent Asiatic con- 
querors—Arabs, Kurds, Circassians, Albanians, and 

^ For Arab affatn during the Great War, aee E. Jong, "VlsMprndaxkOb 
anbe et la R6volte actiudle," La Revue, 1 August, 1916; I. D. Levina, 
"Arabs versus TuiIes," American Review 0/ ReoieiMf November, 1916; 
A. Musi], Zwr ZeiiifeeckiMe von Arabien (Leipzig, 1918); O. W. Bury, 
Pan-Idam (London, 1919); S. Mylrea, ''The Politioo-RaygiouB Situatiott 
in Arabia," The Modem World, July, 1919; L. Thomas, "Lawienoe: Tba 
Soul of the Arabian Revohition," Aeia^ April, May, Juna^ 1990. 
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TmkB. Id addition to this upper claaS; which until 
the English occupation monopolized all political power, 
there are large European '^ colonies'' with '^extraterri- 
torial" ri^ts, while a further complication is added by 
the persistence of a considerable native C!hristian ele- 
ment, the ''Copts/' who refused to turn Mohammedan 
at the Arab conquest and who to-day number fully one- 
tenth of the total population. 

With such a medlqr of races, creeds, and cultures, 
and with so prolonged a tradition of foreign domination, 
Egypt might seem a most unlikely milieu for the growth 
of nationalism. On the other hand, Egypt has been 
more exposed to Western influences than any other part 
of the Near East. Bonaparte's invasion at the close 
of the eightemth century profoundly affected Egyptian 
life, and though the Frmch were soon expelled, European 
influences continued to permeate the valley of the Nile. 
Mehemet Ali, the able Albanian advaiturer who made 
himself master of Egypt after the downfall of French 
rule, realised the superiority of European methods and 
fostered a procees of Eur(^)eanization which, however 
superficial, resulted in a wide dissemination of Western 
ideas. Mehemet Ali's policy was continued by his suc- 
cessors. That magnificent qp^dthrift Khedive Ismail, 
whose reckless contraction c^ European loans was the 
primaiy cause of European intervention, prided himself 
on his "Europeanism" and surrounded himself with 
Europeans. 

Indeed, the first stirrings of Egyptian nationalism 
took the fomi of a protest against the noxious, parasiti- 
cal "Europeanism" of Khedive Ismail and his courtiers. 
Sober-minded Egyptians became increasingly alarmed 
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at the way Ismail was mortgagmg Egypt's indq>end6noe 
by huge European loans and sucking its life-blood by 
merciless taxation. Inspired consciously or tmcoa- 
sdousty by the Western concepts of "nation" and "par 
triotism/' these men desired to stay Ismail's destructive 
course and to saf^uard Egypt's future. In fact^ their 
efforts were directed not merely against the motley 
crew of European adventurers and concessionaires who 
were luring the Khedive into fresh extravagances^ but 
also against the complaisant Turkish and Circassian 
pashas, and the Armenian and Syrian usurers, who were 
the instruments of Ismail's will. The nascent move- 
ment was thus basically a "patriotic" protest against 
all those, both foreigners and native-bom, who were 
endangering the countiy. This showed clearly in the 
motto adopted by the agitators— the hitherto unheard- 
of slogan: "Egypt for the Egyptians!" 

Into this incipient ferment there was presently in- 
jected the dynamic personality of Djemal-ed-Din. No- 
where else did this extraordinary man exert so profound 
and lasting an influence as in Egypt. It is not too much 
to say that he is the father of every shade of Egyptian 
nationalism. He influenced not merely violent agitaUm 
like Arabi Pasha but also conservative reformers like 
Sheikh Mohammed Abdou, who realized Egypt's weak- 
ness and were content to labor patiently by evolutionary 
methods for distant goals. 

For the moment the apostles of violent action had 
the stage. In 1882 a revolutionaiy agitation broke out 
headed by Arabi Pasha, an army officer, who, signifi- 
cantly enough, was of fellah origin, the first man of 
Nilotic stock to sway Egypt's destinies in modem times. 
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Raising their slogan, ''Egypt for the Egyptians/' the 
revolutionists sought to drive all ''foreigners/' both 
Europeans and Asiatics, from the country. Their at- 
tempt was of course foredoomed to failure. A massa- 
cre of Europeans in the port-dty of Alexandria at once 
precipitated European intervention. An English army 
crushed the revolutionists at the battle of Td-d-Eebir, 
and after this one battle, disoiganized, bankrupt Egypt 
submitted to British rule, personified by Evelyn Baring, 
Lord Cromer. The khedivial dynasty was, to be sure, 
retained, and the native forms of government respected, 
but all real power centred in the hands of the British 
''Financial Adviser," the representative of Britain's 
imperial will. 

For twenty-five years Lord Cromer ruled Egypt, and 
the record of this able proconsul will place him forever 
in the front rank of the world's great administrators. 
His strong hand drew Egypt from hopeless bankruptcy 
into abounding prosperity. Material well-being, how- 
ever, did not kill Egyptian nationalism. Scattered to 
the winds before the British bayonet charges, the seeds 
of unrest slowly germinated beneath the fertile Nilotic 
BoSi. Almost imperceptible at first under the numbing 
shock of Td-d-Eebir, nationalist sentiment grew steadily 
as the years wore on, and by the closing decade of the 
nineteenth centiuy it had become distinctly perceptible 
to keen-sighted European observers. Passing through 
Egypt in 1895, the well-known African explorer Schwein- 
furth was struck with the psychological change which 
had occurred ednce his earlier visits to the valley of the 
Nile. "A true national self-consciousness is slowly be- 
ginning to awaken," he wrote. "The Egyptians are 
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still very far from being a trae Nationality, but the be- 
ginning has been made."^ 

With the opening years of the twentieth century what 
had previously been visible only to discerning eyes burst 
into sudden and startling bloom. This resurgent Egjrp- 
tian nationalism had, to be sure, ito moderate ^wng. 
represented by conservative-'minded men like Moham- 
med Abdou, Rector of El Azhar University and respected 
friend of Lord CSromer, who sought to teach his fellow 
countrymen that the surest road to freedom was along 
the path of enlightenment and progress. In the main, 
however, the movement was an impatient and violent 
protest against British rule and an intransigeant demand 
for immediate independence. Perhaps the most agnifi- 
cant point was that virtually all Egyptians were nar 
tionalists at heart, conservatives as weU as radicals de- 
clining to consider Egypt as a permanent part of the 
British Empire. The nationalists had a sound l^al 
basis for this attitude, owing to the fact that British 
rule rested upon insecure diplomatic foundations. Eng- 
land had intervened in Egypt as a self-constituted ''Man- 
datory" of European financial interests. Its action had 
roused much opposition in Europe, particularly in 
France, and to allay this opposition the British Gov- 
ernment had repeatedly announced thati its occupation 
of Egypt was of a temporary nature. In fact, Egyptian 
discontent was deliberately fanned by France right down 
to the conclusion of the Entenie Cordiak in 1004. This 
French sympathy for Egyptian aspirations was of capital 
importance in the development of the nationalist move- 

* Q«Ofg Sohweinfurth, Die Wiedergdfurt Agyptem im LiehU €imm mifg^ 
Mdrtm Idam (Bcriin, 1805). 
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ment. In Egypt, France's cultural prestige waa pre- 
dominant. In Egyptian eyes a European education 
waa synonymous with a French education, so the rising 
generation inevitably sat under French teachers, either 
in Egypt or in France, and these French preceptors, 
being usually Anglophobes, rarely lost an opportunity 
for insttilling dislike of England and aversion to British 
rule. 

The radical nationalists were headed by a young man 
named Mustapha Kamel. He was a very prince of 
agitators; ardent, magnetic, enthusiastic, and possessed 
of a fiery doquence which fairly swept away both his 
hearers and his readers. An indefatigable propagandist, 
he edited a whole chain of newspapers and periodicals, 
and aa fast as oae oigan waa suppressed by the British 
authorities he started another. His uncompromising 
nationalism may be gauged from the following examples 
from his writings. Taldng for his motto the phrase 
''Hie Egyptians for Egypt; Egypt for the Egyptians," 
he wrote as early aa 1896: ''Egyptian civilization cannot 
endure in the future unless it is founded by the people 
itself; unless the fellah, the merchant, the teacher, the 
pupil, in fine, every single Egyptian, knows that man 
has sacred, intangible rights; that he is not created to be 
a tod, but to lead an intelligent and worthy life; that 
love of country is the most beautiful sentim^t which 
can ennoble a soul; and that a nation without indepen- 
dence is a nation without existence ! It is by patriotism 
that backward peoples come quickly to civilization, to 
greatness, and to power. It is patriotism that forma 
the blood which courses in the veins of virile nations, 
and it ia patriotism that gives life to every living being.'' 
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The English; of course, were bitterly denounced. 
Here is a typical editorial from his organ El Lewa: 
^'We are the despoiled. The English are the despoileis. 
We demand a sacred right. The English are the usurp- 
ers of that right. This is why we are sure of success 
sooner or later. When one is in the rights it is only a 
question of time." 

Despite his ardent aspirations, Mustapha Enamel had 
a sense of realities, and recognized that, for the moment 
at least, British power could not be forcibly overthrown. 
He did not, therefore, attempt any open violence which 
he knew would merely ruin himself and his followers. 
Early in 1908 he died, only thirty-four years of ag^ 
His mantle fell upon his leading disciple, Mohammed 
Farid Bey. This man, who was not of equal calib^, 
tried to make up for his deficiency in true eloquence 
by the violence of his invective. The difference between 
the two leaders can be gauged by the editorial colimms 
of El Lewa. Here is an editorial of September, 1900: 
''This land was polluted by the English, putrefied with 
their atrocities as they suppressed oiu- beloved dustaur 
[constitution], tied oinr tongues, burned our people alive 
and hanged our innocent relatives, and perpetrated 
other horrors at which the heavens are about to tremble, 
the earth to split, and the mountains to fall down. Let 
us take a new step. Let our lives be cheap while we 
seek our independence. Death is far better than life 
for you if you remain in your present condition." 

Mohammed Farid's fanatical impatience of all opposi- 
tion led him into tactical blunders like alienating the 
native Christian Copts, whom Mustapha Kamel had been 
careful to conciliate. The following diatribe (wfaidi, 
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by the way, reveals a grotesque jumble of Western and 
Eastern ideas) is an answer to Coptic protests at the 
increadng violence of his propaganda: ''The Copts 
should be kicked to death. They still have faces and 
bodies similar to those of demons and monkeys, which 
is a proof that they hide poisonous spirits within their 
souls. The fact that ihey exist in the world confirms 
Darwin's theoiy that human beings are generated from 
monkeys. You sons of adulterous women! You de- 
scendants of the bearers of trays ! You tails of camels 
with your monkey faces! You bones of bodies!" 

In this more violent attitude the nationalists were 
encouraged by several reasons. For one thing, Lord 
Cromer had laid down his proconsulate in 1907 and had 
been succeeded by Sir Eldon Gorst. The new ruler 
represented the ideas of British Liberalism, now in 
powWi which wished to appease Egyptian imrest by con- 
ciliation instead of by Lord Cromer's autocratic indiffer- 
oice. In the second place, the Young-Turk revolution 
of 1908 gave an enormous impetus to the Egyptian ciy 
for constitutional self-government. Lastly, France's 
growing intimacy with England dashed the nationalists' 
cherished hope that Britain would be forced by outside 
pressure to redeem her diplomatic pledges and evacuate 
the Nile valley, thus driving the nationalists to rely 
more on their own exertions. 

Givtti this nationalist temper, conciliatoiy attempt 
was foredoomed to failure. For, however conciliatory 
Sir Eldon Gorst might be in details, he could not prom- 
ise the one thing which the nationalists supremely de- 
sired—independence. This demand Engkmd refused 
€rr&i to consider. Practically all Englishmen had be- 
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come convinced that Egypt with the Suez Canal was a 
vital link between the eastern and western halves of the 
British Empire, and that permanent control of Egypt 
was thus an absolute necessity. There was thus a fun- 
damental deadlock between British imperial and Egyp- 
tian national convictions. According)^, the British 
Liberal policy of conciliation proved a fiasco. Even 
Sir Eldon Gorst admitted in his official reports that con- 
cessions were simpty r^arded as signs of weakness. 

Before long seditious agitation and attendant violence 
grew to sudi proportions that the Britidi Govemmmt 
became convinced that only strong measures would 
save the situation. Therefore, in 1911, Sir Eldon Gorst 
was replaced by Lord Eitch^ier— a patent warning to 
the nationalists that sedition would be given short shrift 
by the iron hand which had crushed the Elialifa and 
his Dervish hordes at Omdurman. Kitchener arrived 
in Egypt with the express mandate to restore order, and 
this he did with thoroughness and exactitude. The 
Egyptians were told plainly that England neither in- 
tended to evacuate the Nile valley nor conddered its in- 
habitants fit for self-government within any discenuble 
future. They were admonished to turn their thou^ts 
from politics, at which th^ were so bad, to agriculture, 
at which they were so good. As for seditious pr(^>aganda, 
new legislation enabled Lord Kitchener to deal with it 
in summaiy fashion. Practically all the naticxialist 
papers were suppressed, while the nationalist leaders 
were imprisoned, intemed, or exQed. In fact, the Brit- 
ish Government did its best to distract attenticm every- 
where from Egypt, the British press co-operating loyally 
by labelling the subject taboo. The upshot was that 
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Egypt became quieter than it had been for a gener- 
ation. 

However, it was only a surface calm. Driven imder- 
groundi Egyptian unrest even attained new virulence 
which alanned close observers. In 1913 the well-known 
English publicist Sidney Low, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the Egyptian situation, wrote: "We are not 
popular in Egypt. Feared we may be by some; re- 
epected I doubt not by many others; but really liked, 
I am sure, by veiy few.''^ Still more outspoken was 
an article significantiy entitled ''The Darkness over 
Egypt," which appeared on the eve of the Great War.* 
Its publication in a semiscientific periodical for special- 
ists in Oriental problems rendered it worthy of serious 
attention. ''The long-continued absence of practically 
an discussion or even mention of Egyptian internal 
affairs from the British press," asserted this article, 
"is not indicative of a healthy condition. In Egypt 
the superficial quiet is that of suppressed discontent — 
of a sullen, hopeless mistrust toward the Government 
of the Occupation. Certain recent happenings have 
strengthened in Egyptian minds the conviction that the 
Government is maldng preparations for the complete 
annexation of the countiy. . . . We are not concerned 
to question how far the motives attributed to the Gov- 
ernment are true. The essential fact is that the Govern- 
ment of the Occupation has not yet succeeded in endear- 
ing, or even recommending, itself to the Egjrptian peo- 
ple, but is, on the contraiy, an object of sucfpicion, an 
occasion of emnity." The article expresses grave doubt 

1 Low, Egyjd in Trarmtion, p. 260 (London, 1914). 
• The A$iaHe Rmmo, April, 1914. 
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whether Lord Kitchener's repressive 
(Joue more than drive discontent iindeigroaDd, and 
•itiows ''how strong is the Nationalist fectipg in Bgypi 
ti> day in spite of the determined attempts to 8taaq> out 
iUl freedom of political opinion. As mi^t be eqiected, 
lluH wholesale muzzling of the press has not onljr n- 
duccd the Mohammedan majority to a ccniditioQ of m- 
tui ual ferment, but has seriously alienated the hitherto 
loyal Copts. It may be that the Government can db- 
cover no bettw means of recommending itedf to the 
wiifidence and good-will of the Egyptian people; it may 
\h> that only by the instant repression of eveiy outward 
Migu of discontent can it feel secure in its occupation; 
l>ut if such be the case, it is an admission of extreme 
weakness, or recognized insecurity of tenure." The 
lu Hole concludes with the following warning as to the 
problem's wider implications: ''Egypt, thou^ a sub- 
juot of profoimd indifference to the English vot^, b 
buii^ feverishly watched by the Indian Mohammedans, 
uud by the whole of our West and Central African sub- 
juots— themselves strongly Mod^n in sympathy, and 
ul the present time jealously suspicious of ^ political 
aiiUvities of Christian Lnperialism.'' 

Huoh being the state of Egyptian feeling in 1914, the 
ouitu'eak of th^ Great War was bound to produce inten- 
toiiiiul unrest. England's position in Egypt was, in truths 
Viuy difficult. Although in fact England exercised com- 
|i|iita oontrol, in law Egypt was still a dependency of 
\\\^ Ottoman Empire, Britain merely exercising a tem- 
iKirnry occupation. Now it soon became evident that 
Turkoy was going to join England's enemies, the Teu- 
M<niM empires, while it was equally evident that the 
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Egyptians sjonpathized with the TurkS; even the Khe- 
dive Abbas Hilmi making no secret of his pro-Turkish 
views. During the first months of the European War, 
while Turkey was still nominally neutral, the Egyptian 
native press, despite the British censorship, was fuU of 
veiled seditious statements, while the unruly attitude of 
the Egyptian populace and the stirrings among the 
Egyptian native raiments left no doubt as to how the 
wind was blowing. England was seriously alarmed. 
Accordingly, when Turkey entered the war in November, 
1914, England took the decisive plunge, deposed Abbas 
TTihni, nominated his cousin Hussein Eamd '' Sultan,'' 
and declared Egypt a protectorate of the British Empire. 
This stung the nationalists to fuiy. Anything like 
formal rebellion was rendered impossible by the heavy 
masses of British and Colonial troops which had been 
poured into the country. Nevertheless, there was a 
good deal of sporadic violence, suppressed ouiy by a 
stem application of the '^ State of Si^e.'' A French 
observer thus vividly describes these critical days: ''The 
Jehadd is rousing the anti-Christian fanaticism which 
always stirs in the soul of every good Moslem. Since 
the Gad of October one could read in the eyes of the low- 
class Mohammedan natives their hope — ^the noiassacre of 
the Christians. In the streets of Cairo they stared 
insolently at the European passers-by. Some even 
danced for joy on learning that the Sultan had declared 
the Holy War. Denounced to the police for this, they 
were incontinently bastinadoed at the nearest police- 
station. The same state of mind roigned at El-Azhar, 
and I am told that Europeans who visit the celebrated 
Mohammedan University have their ears filled with the 
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strongest epithets of the Arab repertory — ^that best 
fumished language in the world/' ^ 

The nationalist exiles vehemently expressed abroad 
what their fellows could not say at home. Their leader^ 
Mohammed Farid Bey, issued from Geneva an i^cial 
protest against ^Hhe new illegal r^ime proclaimed by 
England the 18th of last December. England, whidi 
pretends to make war on Gennany to defend Bdghmi, 
ought not to trample imder foot the rights of Egypt, 
nor consider the treaties relative thereto as 'scraps <tf 
pi9>er.' ''' These exiles threw themselves vehement^ 
into the arms of Germany, as may be gauged from the 
following remarks of Abd-el-Malek Hamsa, seevetaiy of 
the Nationalist party, in a German periodical: '"Hiere 
is hardly an Egyptian who does not pray that England 
may be beaten and her Empire fall in ruins. During 
the early days of the war, while I was still in Egypt, 
I was a witness of this popular feeling. Li cities and 
villages, from sage to simple peasant, all are convinced 
in the Kaiser's love for Islam and frioidship for its 
caliph, and they are hoping and praying for Germany's 
victory." • 

Of course, in face of the overwhdming Britash garrison 
in Egypt, such pronouncements were as idle as the wind. 
The hoped-for Turkish attacks were beaten back from 
the Suez Canal, the ''State of Si^" functioned with 
stem efficiency and Egypt, flooded with British troops, 



* "L'figypte et 1» Dftats da FMacioffBi," Rwim dm Seimom PoU' 
Uque$, 15 June, 1916. 

'Mohammed Farid B^, "L'ligypte et la Guvn," JU^ub PeMMfut 
InUmaHonaUf May, 1915. 

• Abd-el-Malek Hamaa, "Die icyptkohe Fh«e,'' Atkn, November, 
1916. 
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lapsed into sullen silencei not to be broken until the end 
of ibe war. 

Tuniing back at this point to consider nationalist 
developments in the rest of North Africa, we do not, as 
in £!gypt| find a well-marked territorial patriotism. 
Anti-European hatred there is in plenty, but such ''par 
triotic'' sentiments as exist belong rather to those more 
diffused types of nationalist feeling known as '^Pan- 
Arabism" and ''Pan-Islamic Nationalism/' which we 
shall presentiy discuss. 

The basic reascm for this North African lack of nsr 
tional feeling, in its restricted sense, is that nowhere 
outside of l^gypt is there a land which ever has been, 
or which shows distinct signs of becoming, a true "nar 
tion/' The mass of the peculations inhabiting the vast 
band of t«rit<xy between the Mediterranean Sea and 
the Sahara desert are "Berbers" — an ancient stock, 
radidly Eurc^ean rather than Asiatic or n^roid, and 
dosely akin to the "Latin" peoples across the Mediter- 
ranean. The Berbers remind one of the Balkan Albani- 
ans: ihey are extremely tenacious of their language and 
cuatcHns, and they have an instinctive racial feeling; 
but th^ are inveterate particularists, having always 
been split up into many tribes, sometimes combining 
into partial confederations but never developing true 
national patriotism.^ 

Alongside the Beri^ers we find everywhere a vaiying 
proportion of Arabs. The Arabs have colonized North 
Africa ever since the Moslem conquest twelve centuries 
ago. Th^ converted the Berbers to Islam and Arab 

>A Bood Bumnmry of Berber history is H. WeiBgerber, Lei Blanei 
d^Afriqu* (PUia, 1910). 
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culture, but they never made North Africa part erf the 
Arab world as they did S3aia and Mesopotamia^ and in 
somewhat lesser d^ree Egypt. The two races have 
never really fused. Despite more than a thousand yeais 
of Arab tutelage, the Berbers' manner of life r^nains 
distinct. They have largely kept their language, and 
there has been comparatively little intermarriage. Pure- 
blooded Arabs abound, often in large tribal groups, but 
they are still, in a way, foreigners.^ 

With such elements of discord, North Africa's political 
life has always been troubled. The most stable re- 
gion has been Morocco, though even there the Sultan's 
authority has never really extended to the moimtain 
tribes. As for the so-called "Barbaiy States" (Algiers, 
Tunis, and Tripoli), they were little more than port- 
cities along the coast, the hinterland enjoying practi- 
cally complete tribal independence. Over this confused 
timnoil spread the tide of French conquest, b^inning 
with Algiers in 1830 and ending with Morocco to-day.* 
France brought peace, order, and material prosperily, 
but here, as in other Eastern lands, these veiy b^iefits 
of European tutelage created a new sort of unity among 
the natives in their common dislike of the European 
conqueror and their common aspiration toward inde- 
pendence. Accoidin^y, the past generation has mt- 
nessed the appearance of ^'Yoimg Algerian" and '^ Young 
Tunisian" political groups, led by French-educated m^i 
who have imbibed Westem ideas of ''self-government" 

^ For analyses of differenoes between Arabs and Berben, see Gaix de 
Saint-Aymour, Arabea el KabyUa (Puis, 1891); A. Bel, Coup d^CBU sur 
Vlttam en Berbirie (Paris, 1917). 

'For short hisiorieal summary, see A. C. CooUdge, ''The European 
Reoonquest of North Africa," Ameriean Hielonoal Rwiiw, July, 1912. 
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and "liberty."^ However, as we have already re- 
marked, their goal is not so much the erection of distinct 
Algerian and Tunisian ''Nations'' as it is creation of a 
larger North African, perhaps Fan-Islamic, unity. It 
must not be forgotten that they are in close touch with 
the Sennussi and kindred influences which we have 
already examined in the chapter on Pan-Islamism. 

So much for ''firstnstage" nationalist developments 
in the Arab or Arabized lands. There is, however, one 
more important centre of nationalist sentiment in the 
Moel^n world to be considered — ^Persia. Persia is, in 
fact, the land where a genuine nationalist movement 
would have been most logically expected, because the 
Persians have for ages possessed a stronger feeling of 
''countty" than any other Near Eastern people. 

In the nineteenth century Persia had sunk into such 
deep decrepitude that its patent weakness excited the 
imperialistic appetites of Czarist Russia and, in some- 
what lesser d^ree, of England. Persia's decadence and 
external perils were, however, appreciated by thinking 
Persians, and a series of reformist agitations took place, 
beginning with the religious movement of the Bab early 
in the nineteenth century and culminating with the 
revolution of 1908.' That revolution was largely pre- 
cipitated by the Anglo-Russian Agreement of 1907 by 



> For these naiioiialist nxyvanents in FnoA North Africa, see A. 8er» 
▼ier» Le NaiUmaUtme mvsulman (CoiiBtantiiie, Algeria, 1913); P. Lapie, 
Let CmHtaHofu (immenne« (Paris, 1808); P. BiiUet, ''Les Jeunes-Alg^ 
rieosy" Bemie de Parit, 1 November, 1913. 

*A good analysis of the prerevolutionary refonnist movements is 
found m "X," "La Situation politique de la Perse," Retnte du Monde 
muMulman, June, 1914. See also Vamb^, Weetem Cidture in Badem 
Lande; General Sir T. E. Gordon, "The Reform Movement in Persia," 
Proceedings of the Central Asian Society, 13 March, 1907. 
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which Engbud and Russia virtually partitioned Persia; 
the countiy bemg divided into a RusGoan ''sphere of 
influence" in the north and a British ^'sphere of influ- 
ence '' in the south, with a ''neutral zone '' betwem. The 
revohition was thus in great part a deq)erate attempt of 
the P^sian patriots to set thdr house in order and avert, 
at the eleventh hour, the shadow of European domina- 
tion which was creeping over the land. But the revohi- 
tion was not merely a protest against European aggres- 
sion. It was also umed at the alien Ehadjar dsmasty 
which had so long misruled Persia. These IQiadjar 
sovereigns were of Turkoman origin. They had never 
become really Pendanized, as shown by llie fact that 
the intimate court language was Turki, not Persian. 
They occupied a position somewhat analogous to that of 
the Manchus before the Chinese revolution. The Per- 
sian revolution was thus basically an Iranian patriotic 
outburst against all alien influences, whether from East 
or West. 

We have alreacfy seen how this patriotic movement 
was crushed by the forcible intervention of Ehiropean 
imperialism.^ By 1912 Russia and England wa:« in 
full control of the situation, the patriots were proscribed 
and persecuted, and Persia sank into despairing sQenoe. 
As a British writer then remarked: "For such broken 
spirit and shattered hopes, as for the 'anarchy' now 
existing in Persia, Russia and Great Britain are directly 
responsible, and if there be a Reckoning, will one day be 
held to account. It is idle to talk of any improvement 

iSee W. Mofgin Shoftar, 7^ SlrfmgUihg qf Ptnia (New Toric, 1013). 
Alao, for wriier phaae of the rsfohition, tee E. O. BrowD% 7^ gipafci 
Han tfi Perma (London, 1910). 
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in the situation, when the only Government in Persia 
consists of a Cabinet which does not conunand the con- 
fidence of the people, terrorized by Russia, finandaUy 
starved by both Russia and England, allowed only mis- 
erable doles of money on usurious terms, and forbidden 
to employ honest and efficient foreign experts like Mr. 
Shuster; when the King is a boy, the Regent an absentee, 
the Parliament permanently suspended, and the best, 
bnvest, and most honest patriote either killed or driven 
into exile, while the wolf-pack of financiers, concession- 
hunters and land-grabbers presses ever harder on the 
exhausted victim, whose struggles grow fainter and 
fainter. Little less than a miracle can now save Persia.'' ^ 
So ends our survey of the main "firstnstage'' nation- 
alist movements in the Moslem world. We should of 
course remember that a nationalist movement was 
developing concurrently in India, albeit following an 
eccentric orbit of its own. We should also remember 
that, in addition to the main movements just discussed, 
there were minor nationalist stirrings among other 
Moslan peoples such as the Russian Tartars, the Chinese 
Mohammedans, and even the Javanese of the Dutch 
Indies. Lastiy, we should remember that these nation- 
alist movements were more or less interwoven with the 
non-national movement of Pan-Islamism, and with those 
''second-stage," ''racial'' nationalist movements which 
we shall now consider. 

^E. Q. Browne, "Tbe Praseat Sitoatum in FeauL,'* Ccn iemp arar y 
Bmimfft Nofember. 1913. 
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Earlier in this chapter we have ah-eady remarked that 
the opening years of the twentieth centuiy witnessed 
the appearance in Asia of nationalism's second or racial 
stage, especially among the Turkish and Arab peoples. 
This wider stage of nationalism has attained its hi^est 
developm^it among the Turks; where, indeed, it has 
gone through two distinct phases, describable respec- 
tively by the terms "Pan-Turkism" and "Pan-Turan- 
ism.'' We have described the primaty phase of Turkish 
nationalism in its restricted ^^Ottoman" sense down to 
the close of the Balkan wars of 1912-13. It is at that 
time that the secondary or '^racial'' sffpects of Turkish 
nationalism first come prominently to the fore. 

By this time the Ottoman Turks had b^un to realize 
that they did not stand alone in the world; that they 
were, in fact, the westernmost branch of a vast band 
of peoples extending right across eastern Europe and 
Asia, from the Baltic to the Pacific and from the Medi- 
terranean to the Arctic Ocean, to whom ethnologbts 
have assigned the name of ''Uralo-Altaic race,'' but who 
are more generally tenned '^ Turanians." This group 
embraces the most widely scattered folk— the Ottoman 
Turks of Ck>nstantinople and Anatolia, the Tuikomans 
of Penda and Central Asia, the Tartars of South Russia 
and Transcaucafida, the Magyars of Himgaiy, the Finns 
of Finland and the Baltic provinces, the aboriginal tribes 
of Siberia, and even the distant Mongols and Manchus. 
Diverse though they are in culture, tradition, and even 
personal appearance, these people nevertheless possess 
certain well-marked traits in common. Their languages 
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are all similar^ while their physical and mental make-up 
displays undoubted affinities. They are all noted for 
great phyrical vitality combined with unusual toughness 
of nerve-fibre. Though somewhat deficient in imaginar 
tion and creative artistic sense, th^ are richly endowed 
with patience^ tenacity, and dogged energy. Above all, 
thj^ have usually displayed extraordinaiy militaiy ca- 
padly, together with a no less remarkable aptitude for 
the masterful handling of subject peoples. The Tura- 
nians have certainly been the greatest conquerors that 
the world has ever seen. Attila and his Huns, Arpad 
and his Magyars, lefperich and his Bulgars, Alp Arslan 
and his Seijuks, Ertogrul and his Ottomans, Jenghiz 
Khan and Tamerlane with their ''inflexible" Mongol 
hordes, Baber in India, even Eubilai Khan and Nur- 
hachu in far-off Cathay: the type is ever the same. The 
hoof-print of the Turanian ''man on horsebadc" is 
stamped deep all over the palimpsest of history. 

Glorious or sinister according to the point of view, 
Turan's is certainly a stirring past. Of course one may 
queiy whether these diverse peoples actually do form 
<me genuine race. But, as we have already seen, so far 
as practical politics go, that makes no difference. Pos- 
sessed of kindred tongues and temperaments, and dow- 
ered with such a wealth of soul-fitirring tradition, it 
would suffice for them to think themselves raciaDy one 
to form a nationalist dynamic of truly appalling potency. 

Until about a generation ago, to be sure, no signs of 
such a movement were visible. Not only were distant 
stocks Uke Firms and Manchus quite unaware of any 
common Turanian bond, but even obvious kindred like 
Ottoman Turks and Central Asian Turkomans r^arded 
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one another with indifiference or contempt. Certainly 
the Ottoman Turks were almost as devoid of racial as 
they were of national feeling. Arminins Vamb&y tells 
how, when he first visited Constantinople in 1856, ''the 
word Turkhik {i. e., 'Turk') was considered an oppro- 
brious synonym of grossness and savagery, and wh^ 
I used to call people's attention to the racial importance 
of the Turkish stock (stretching from Adrianople to the 
Pacific) they answered: 'But you are surety not dassng 
us with Kirghiz and with the gross nomads of Tartaiy.' 
• . . With a few exceptions, I found no one in Con- 
stantinople who was seriousty interested in the ques- 
tions of Turkish nationality or language." ^ 

It was, in fact, the labors of Western ethnologists like 
the Hungarian Vamb^ and the Frenchman L6on Car 
hun that first cleared away the mists which enshrouded 
Turan. These labors disclosed the unexpected vastness 
of the Turanian world. And this pres^tiy acquired a 
most unacademic significance. The writings of Vamb£ry 
and his colleagues spread far and wide through Turan 
and were there devoured by receptive minds already 
stirring to the obscure promptings of a new time. The 
normality of the Turanian movmaent is shown by its 
simultaneous appearance at such widely sundered points 
as Turkish Constantinople and the Tartar centres along 
the Russian Volga. Indeed, if anything, the leaven 
began its working on the Volga sooner than on the Boe- 
phorus. This Tartar revival, though littie known, is 
one of the most extraordinaiy phenomena in all nation- 
alist history. The Tartars, once masters of Bussia, 
though long since fallen from their high estate, have 

^ Vamb^, La Ttarqide d^in^QurcThtd el cToMfil Quaranie Am^ pp. li-12« 
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never vanished in the Slav ocean. Although many of 
them have been for four centuries under Russian rule, 
they have stubborn^ maintained their religious, racial, 
and cultural identity. Gustered thickly along the 
Volga, especially at Kazan and AstraMian, retaining 
much of the Crimea, and forming a considerable mi- 
nority in Transcaucasia, the Tartars remained distinct 
''enclaves" in the Slav empire, widely scattered but 
indomitable. 

The fiist stirrings of nationalist self-consciousness 
among the Russian Tartars appeared as far back as 
1895, and from then on the movement grew with aston- 
ishing rapidity. The removal of governmental restric- 
tions at ^e time of the Russian revolution of 1904 was 
followed by a r^ular Uteraiy florescence. Streams of 
books and pamphlets, numerous newq)aper8, and a 
solid periodical press, all attested the vigor and fecun- 
dity of the Tartar revival. The high economic level of 
the Russian Tartars assured the material sinews of war. 
The Tartar oil millionaires of Baku here played a con- 
spicuous r61e, freely opening their capacious purses for 
the good of the cause. The Russian Tartars also showed 
distinct political ability and soon gained the confidence 
of their Turkoman cousins of Russian Central Asia, 
who were also stirring to the breath of nationalism. 
The first Russian Duma contained a large Mohammedan 
group so enterprising in spirit and so skilfully led that 
Russian public opinion became genuinely imeasy and 
encoiuraged the goveroment to diminish Tartar influence 
in Russian parliamentaiy life by summary curtailments 
of Mohammedan representation.^ 

>For the Tartar revival, see S. Brobovnikov, "Modems in Ruasia/' 
The Modem WaM, January, 1911; F6vret, "Lea Tatars de Oritmie^" 
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Of course the RussiaQ MohammedanB were cartful to 
proclaim their political loyalty to the Russian Empire. 
Nevertheless, many earnest spirits revealed their secret 
aspirations by seeking a freer and more fruitful field of 
labor in Turkish Stambul, where the Russian Tartars 
played a prominent part in the Pan-Turk and Pan- 
Turanian movements within the Ottoman Empire. In 
f act, it was a Volga Tartar, Yusuf Bey Akchura Oglu, 
who was the real founder of the first Pan-Turanian so- 
ciety at Constantinople, and his well-known book, 
Three Political Systems, became the text on which most 
subsequent Pan-Turanian writings have been based.^ 

Down to the Young-Turk revolution of 1908, Pan- 
Turanism was somewhat under a cloud at Stambul. 
Sultan Abdul Hamid, as already remarked, was a Pan- 
lalamist and had a rooted aversion to all nationalist 
movements. Accordingly, the Pan-Turanians, while not 
actually persecuted, were never in the Sultan's favor. 
With the advent of Young-Turk nationalism to power, 
however, all was changed. The ''Ottomanizing" leaders 
of the new government listened eagerly to Pan-Turanian 
preaching and most of them became affiliated with the 
movement. It is interesting to note that Rusdan Tar- 
tars continued to play a prominent part. The chief Pan- 
Turanian propagandist was the able publicist Ahmed 

Rams du Monde mundman, Augiut, 1907; A. Le Chatelier, "Les MuboI- 
mans ruflBes," Retme du Monde mundmanf December, 1006; Fr. von 
Mackay, " Die Erweckung RundandB astatifldieD V51kendiaf ten/* Detdedie 
Rundechau, March, 1018; Arminius Vambdry, Western CtUture in Baatem 
Lande; H. Williams, "The RusBiaa Mohammedans," Ruaeian ReuieWf 
February, 1014; "X," "Le Pftn-Ialamisme et le Pto-Turquisme," Revue 
du Monde mueulman, March, 1013. 

^ For these activities, see article by "X,'' quoted above; also Ahmed 
Emin^ The Deodopment of Mod/em Turkey at Moaeured hy iu Freee Qfem 
Yoric. 1014). 
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Bey AgayeEF, a Volga Tartar. ESs well-edited organ, 
Turk Ywrdu (Turkidt Home), penetrated to eveiy comer 
of the Turko-Tartar world and exercised great influence 
on the development of its public opinion. 

Although leaders like Ahmed B^ Agayeff clearly 
visualized the entire Turanian world from Finland to 
Manchuria as a potential whole, and were thus full- 
fledg^ "Fan-Turanians/' their practical efforts were at 
first confined to the dosdy related Turko-Tartar s^- 
ment; that is, to the Ottomans of. Turkey, the Tartars 
of Russia, and the Turkomans of Central Asia and Fer- 
sia. Since all these peoples were also Mohammedans, 
it follows that this propaganda had a rdigious as well as 
a racial complexion, trending in many respects toward 
Fan-Islamism. Indeed, even disr^arding the religious 
factor, we may say that, though Fan-Turanian in theory, 
the movement was at that time in practice little more 
than "Fan-Turkism." 

It was the Balkan wars of 1912-13 which really pre- 
cipitated full-fledged Fan-Turanism. Those wars not 
merely e3q)elled the Turks from the Balkans and turned 
their ^es increasingly toward Asia, but also roused 
such hatred of the victorious Serbs in the breasts of 
Hungarians and Bulgarians that both these peoples 
proclaimed their ''Turanian" origins and toyed with 
ideas of "Fan-Turanian'' solidarity against the menace 
of Serbo-Russian "Fan-Slavism."* The Fan-Turanian 
thinkers were assuredly evolving a body of doctrine 
gnmdioee enough to satisfy the most ambitious hopes. 

* For tlieie Fto-Tunnian teadendes in Hungary and Bulgaria, see my 
article "FBn-Timnism," Americotn PoUiioal SdinoB JBUmmOf February, 
1917. 
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Emphasizmg the great virilily and nerve-force eveiy- 
whste patent in the Turanian stocks, these thinkers 
saw in Turan the dominant race of the morrow. Zeal- 
ous students of Western evolutionism and ethnology, 
they were evolving their own Epedal theory of race 
grandeur and decadmoe. According to Pan-Turanian 
teaching, the historic peoples of southern Asia— Arabs, 
Persians, and Hindus — are hopdessly d^enerate. As 
for the Europeans, they have recently passed their 
apogee, and, exhausted by the consuming fires of modem 
industrialism, are already entering npoa their decline. 
It is the Turanians, with their inherent virilify and 
steady nerves imspoiled by the wear and tear of Western 
civilization, who must be the great dynamic of the fu- 
ture. Indeed, some Pan-Turanian thinkers go so far 
as to proclaim that it is the sacred mission of thdr race 
to revitalize a whole senescent, worn-out woild by the 
saving infusion of regenerative Turanian blood.^ 

Of course the Pan-Turanians recognized that any- 
thing like a realization of their ambitious dreams was 
dependent upon the virtual destruction of the Russan 
Empire. In fact, Russia, with its Tartars, Turkomans, 
Kirghiz, Finns, and numerous kindred tribes, was in 
Pan-Turanian ^es merely a Slav alluvium laid with 
vaiying thickness over a Turanian subsoil. This turn- 
ing of Russia into a vast ''Turania irredenta" was cer- 
tainly an ambitious order. Nevertheless, the Pan- 
Turanians counted on powerful Western backing. They 
realized that G^many and AustriarHimgary were fast 

^See article by "X/' quoted above; ako his article "Lee Oouzanta 
potitiques dana la TVirquie contemporaine," Revue du Monde mueulmoH^ 
December, 1912. 
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drifting toward war with Russia, and they felt that such 
a catadysm, however perilous, would also offer most 
glorious possibilities. 

These Pan-Turanian aepirations undoubtedly had a 
great deal to do with driving Turk^ into the Great 
War on the side of the Central Empires. Certainly, 
Enver Pasha and most of the other leaders of the gov- 
erning group had long been more or less affiliated with 
the Pan-Turanian movement. Of course the Turkish 
Government had more than one string to its bow. It 
tried to drive Fan-Turanism and Pan-Islamism in double 
harness, using the ''Holy War" agitation for pious 
Moslems everywhere, while it redoubled Pan-Turanian 
propaganda among the Turko-Tartar peoples. A good 
statement of Pan-Turanian ambitions in the early years 
of the war is that of the publicist Tekin Alp in his 
book. The Turkish and ParirTvrkish Ideal, published 
in 1915. Says Tekin Alp: ''With the crushing of Rus- 
sian despotism by the brave German, Austrian, and 
Turkish armies, 30,000,000 to 40,000,000 Turanians will 
receive their independence. With the 10,000,000 Otto- 
man Turks, this will form a nation of 50,000,000, ad- 
vancing toward a great civilization which may perhaps 
be compared with that of Gennany, in that it will have 
the strength and eneigy to rise even higher. In some 
ways it will be superior to the degenerate French and 
En^ish civilizations." 

With the collapse of Russia after the Bolshevik revo- 
lution at the end of 1917, Pan-Turanian hopes knew no 
bounds. So certain were they of triumph that they 
began to flout even their German allies, thus revealing 
that hatred of all Europeans which had always lurked 
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at the back of ih&i minds. A German staff-officer thus 
describes the table-talk of Halil Pashai the Turkish com- 
mander of the Mesopotamian front and unde of En- 
ver: "First of all, eveiy tribe with a Turkish mother- 
tongue must be forged into a single nation* The nsr 
tional principle was supreme; so it was the design to 
conquer Turkestan, the cradle of Turkish power and 
gloiy. That was the first task. From that base con- 
nections must be established with the Yakutes of Si- 
beria, who w^re considered, on account of thdr lin- 
guistic kinship, the remotest outposts of the Turkish 
blood to the eastward. The closely related Tartar 
tribes of the Caucasus must natural^ join this union. 
Armenians and Georgians, who form minority natimi- 
aHties in that territoiy, miist either submit voluntariljr 
or be subjugated. . • • Such a great compact Turlddi 
Empire, exercising h^emony over all the Islamic world, 
would exert a powerful attraction upon Afghanistan and 
Persia. ... In December, 1917, when the Turkish 
front in Mesopotamia threatened to yield, Halil Pasha 
said to me, half vexed, half jokingly: 'Supposing we let 
the English have this cmsed desert hole and go to 
Turkestan, where I will erect a new empire for my little 
boy.' He had named his youngest son after the great 
conqueror and destroyer, Jenghiz Khan.'' ^ 

lEx^Cbki of General Staff (Ottoman) Ernst Fuaqoin, in the BmUMr 
TagMaU, January 24, 1020. For Turkish nationalist actiTities and atti- 
tudes during the war, see further I. D. 1109— A Mamtal 4m ikt 9Vir»- 
niotis and Pan^Turanianiam, Compiled by lAs Otogntpkieal Sedikn qf tkt 
Natfol InMyfenee Dwitian, Naval Staff, Admiraliy (London, 1010); £. F. 
Benson, Cmeeni and Iran Ctosb (London, 1018); M. A. Cs^dido^ Tka 
Turki iif CmUral Ana : An Inquiry inU> the Pan^Turmittn Pf^^ 
1018); H. Morgenthau, Ambateador Margenihau'9 Story (New Yoilc, 1018); 
Dr. Harry StQrmer, Two War-Yean in ConatanHnople (New York, 1017); 
A. Mandelstam, "The Turkish Spirit," New Bwope, April 22, 1020. 
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Ab a matter of fact^ the summer of 1918 saw Transcau- 
casia and northern Persia overrun by Turkish annies 
headed for Central Asia. Then came the German col- 
lapse in the West and the end of the war, apparently 
dooming Turkey to destructi(Hi. For the moment the 
Pan-Turanians were stunned. Nevertheless, thdr hopes 
were soon destined to revive, as we shall presently see. 

Before describing the course of events in the Near 
East once 1918, which need to be treated as a unit, let 
us go back to consider the eariier developments of the 
other "second-stage'' nationalist movements in the 
Modem world. We have already seen how, concur- 
rently with Turkish nationalism, Arab nationalism was 
likewise evolving into the '^racial" stage, the ideal being 
a great "Pan-Arab" empire, unbracing not merely the 
ethnical^' Arab peninsula-homeland, Syria, and Meso- 
potamia, but also the Arabized regions of Egypt, Ti:q)oli, 
French North Africa, and the Sudan. 

Pan-Arabism has not been as intellectually devebped 
as Pan-Turanism, though its general trend is so iiit^ilyr 
that its doctrines need not be discussed in detail One 
inqportant difference between the two movements is 
that Pan-Arabism is much more reli^ous and Pan- 
Islamic in character, the Arabs r^aiding themsdves 
as ''The Chosen People'' divinely predestined to domi- 
nate the whole Islamic world. Pan-Arabism also lacks 
Pan-Turanism's unily of direction. There have been 
two distinct inteOeckial centres— l^yria and Egypt. In 
fact, it is in Egypt that Pan-Arab schemes have been 
most concreteljr elaborated, the Egyptian programme 
looking toward a reunion of the Arab-speaking lands un- 
der the Khedive— perhaps at first subject to British tute- 
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lage^ though ultimately throwing off British control by 
concerted Pan-Arab action. The late Khedive Abbas 
Hilmi, deposed by the British in 1914^ is supposed to 
have encouraged this movement.^ 

The Great War undoubtedly stimulated Pan-Arabism^ 
especially by its creation of an independent Arab king- 
dom in the Hedjaz with claims on Byna and Meaapo- 
tamia. However, the various Arab peoples are so en- 
grossed with local independence agitations looking 
toward the elimination of British, French, and Italian 
control from q)ecific r^ons like Egypt, S}rria, Meso- 
potamia, and Tripoli, that the larger concept of Pan- 
Arabism, while undoubtedly an underlying factor, is 
not to-day in the f or^round oi Arab nationalist pro- 
grammes. 

Furthermore, as I have already said, Pan-Arabism 
is int^;woven with the non-racial concepts of Pan- 
TalaTTiism and ''Pan-Islamic Nationalism." This latter 
concept may seem a rather grotesque contradiction of 
terms. So it may be to us Westerners. But it is not 
necessarily so to Eastern minds. However eageriy the 
East may have seized upon our ideas of nationality and 
patriotism, those ideas have entered minds already full 
of ccmcepts like Islamic solidarity and the brotherhood 
of all True Believers. The result has bem a subtie col- 
oration of the new by the old, so that even when Mos- 
lems use our exact words, '^ nationality,'' ''race," etc., 
their conception of what those words mean is distinctly 
different from ours. These differences in fact extend 

iPor Plui-Anb deTBlopments, see A. Musil, Zur ZmiQe&ekkhU mh 
ArMen (Ldpiig, 1918); M. PidcthaU, ''Turkey, Edi^umI, and the Ptwent 
CrinB/' AmaHc Beiww, October 1, 1914; A. Servier, Le NatumaUtme 
mumdman; Sheick Abd«^Asiji Sebftimch, "Dm Machtgebiet der anbi* 
Mhn BpaOxd^" Prmmikhe JoMfOdmr, September, 1910. 
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to all pditical coaioq>t8. Take the word ''State/' for 
example. The typical Mohammedan state is not, like 
the typical Western state, a sharply defined unit, with 
fixed boundaries and full sovereignty exercised eveiy- 
where within its frontiers. It is more or less an amor- 
phous mass, with a central nucleus, the seat of an au- 
thority which shades off into ill-defined, anarchic inde- 
pendence. Of course, in the past half-centuiy, most 
Mohammedan states have tried to remodel themselves 
on Western lines, but the traditional tendency is typi- 
fied by Afghanistan, where the tribes of the Indian 
northwest frontier, though nominally Afghan, enjoy 
practical independence and have frequently conducted 
private waiB of their own against the British which the 
Ameer has disavowed and for which the British have not 
held him responsible. 

Similarly with the term ''Nationality.'' In Moslem 
eyes, a man need not be bom or formally naturalized 
to be a member of a c^tain Moslem "Nationality/' 
Eveiy Moslem is more or less at home in every part of 
Islam, so a man may just happen into a particular coun- 
tiy and thereby become at once, if he wishes, a national 
in good standing. For example: "Egypt for the Egyp- 
tians" does not mean precisely what we think. Let a 
Mohammedan of Algiers or Damascus settle in Cairo. 
Nothing prevents him from acting, and being considered 
as, an "Egyptian Nationalist" in the full sense of the 
term. This is because Islam has always had a distinct 
idea of territorial as wdl as £fpiritual unity. All pre- 
dominantly Mohammedan lands are believed by Mos- 
lems to constitute " Dar-ul-Islam," ^ which is in a sense 

^Literally "House of Warn" All non-Modem lands are coDeetivdy 
known as "Darnil-Haib" or "House of War." 
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the jomt poawwian of all MoBfanw and winch all Ifoa- 
kma are jointly oUigated to defend That is the reason 
^dgr alien encroachmento on any Moslem land are in- 
stantly resented bjr Modems at the oppodte end of the 
Modon worid, libo eoold have no poseible matemJ 
interest in the matter. 

We are now better able to undenstand how many 
Modem thinkets, combining the Western concept of 
nationality with the traditional idea of DaiHit-Idamy 
have evolved a new synthesb of the two, o a pica sB e d by 
the temi ''Pan-Idamic Nationalism." Hiis trend of 
thou^t is wdl set forth by an Indian Modem, who 
writes: ''In the West, the whole sdoice of govonment 
rests on the axiom that the fawmtial dividons of hu- 
manity are detemuned by condderations of race and 
gdofftsphy; but for Orientals these ideas are v&ry far 
from hdng axioms. For them, humanity divides ao* 
cording to rdi^ous beliefs. The unity is no longer the 
luition or the State, but the 'Millah.'^ Europeans see 
in this a counterpart to their Middle Agee— a stage 
which Islam should pass throu^ on its way to mo- 
demity in the Western sense. How badljr they under* 
stand how religion looks to a Mohammedan! They 
f oiget that Islam is not only a rdigion, but also a social 
organization, a form of culture, and a nationality. . . . 
The principle of Islamic f ratemity--of Pan-Islamism, 
if you prefer the word — is analogous to patriotismi but 
with this difference: this Idamic fraternity, thou^ re- 
sulting in identity of laws and customs, has not (Hke 
Western Nationality) been brought about by community 



' /. •.! the orgMiised group of f oDowets of a particular rdicioa. 
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of TBce, countiy, or histoiy, but has been recdved, as 
we believe, directly from God." * 

Pan-Islaimc nationalism is a relatively recent phe- 
nomenon and has not been doctrinally worked out. 
Nevertheless it is visible throughout the Modem world 
and is gaining in strength, particularly in regions like 
North Africa and India, where strong territorial patri- 
otism has, for one reason or another, not devdoped. 
As a French writer remarks: ''Mohammedan Nation- 
alism is not an isolated or gporadic agitation. It is a 
broad tide, which is flowing over the whole Idamic 
world of Ada, India, and Africa. Nationalism is a new 
form of the Mohammedan faith, which, far from being 
undermined by contact with European dvilization, 
seems to have discovered a surplus of religious fervor, 
and which, in its desire for e}^andon and proselytism, 
tends to realize its unity by rousing the fanaticism of 
the masses, by directing the political tendendes of the 
ffites, and by sowing eveiywhere the seeds of a danger- 
ous agitation."* Pan-Idamic nationalism may thus, 
in the future, become a major factor which will have 
to be serioudy reckoned with.* 

s Mohaauned Afi, ''Le MouTWint musuliiiaa daai I'lnde," AiPiit 
P«iJIJgiM JniematUmale, January, 1914. He headed Uie KMsalled "Khfla- 
laft Dehgaticm" sent by the Indian Moelema to Tkigland m 1919 to pm- 
Icat agunsi the partition of the Ottoman EmpinT^ the peaoe treaties. 

* A. Qernxit, Le NaHonaiitms muralmafiy p. 181. 

*For Fui-lBhunic nationaliam, beatdes Servier and Mohammed Ali, 
quoted above^ see A. Le Chatdier» L'Idam au di»fieunhn$ Sikie (FMia» 
IBBS); same author, "Fblitique munilmane," Rwue du Monde Mumdmant 
September, 1910; Sir T. Moriaon, "Eni^and and Islam," NineimUh Cm^ 
toy and Aflert Juity* 1^19; G. Dfoorgny, La QuMUon Parmme^ pp. 23^1 
(FlHM, 1916); W. E. D. AJkn, '"nanacaucaaia, Fkst and Ftasnt»" Quor- 
lff% BmitWf Oetober, 19290. 
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So ends our survey of nationalist movements in the 
Moslem world. Given such a tangled complex of as- 
pirations, enonnously stimulated by Armageddon, it was 
only natural that tiie dose of the Great War should 
have left the Orient a veritable welter of xmrest. Ob- 
viously, anything like a constructive settlement could 
have been effected only by the exercise of true states- 
manship of the highest order. Unfortunately, the Ver- 
sailles peace conference was devoid of true statesman- 
ship, and the resulting '^ settlement" not only failed to 
give peace to Europe but disclosed an attitude toward 
the East inspired by the pre-war spirit of predatoiy 
imperialism and cynical Realpolitik. Apparently ob- 
livious of the mighty psychological changes which the 
war had wrought, and of the consequent changes of 
attitude and policy required, the victorious Allies pro- 
ceeded to treat the Orient as though Armageddon were 
a skirmish and Asia the sleeping giant of a oentuiy ago. 

In fact, disr^arding both the general pronounce- 
ments of liberal principles and the specific promises of 
self-determination for Near Eastern peoples which they 
had made during the war, the Allies now paraded a se- 
ries of secret treaties (negotiated between themselves 
diujng those same war^years when they had been so 
unctuously orating), and these secret treaties clearly 
divided up the Ottoman Empire among the victors, in 
absolute disregard of the wishes of the inhabitants. 
The puipoees of the Allies were further revealed by the 
way in which the Versailles conference refused to receive 
the representatives of Persia (theoretically still ii 
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pendent), but kept them cooling thdr heds in Paris 
while British pressure at Teheran forced the Shah's 
govemmaxt to enter into an '^agreement" that made 
Pa»a a virtual protectorate of the British Empire. As 
for the E^gyptians, who had always protested against 
the protectorate proclaimed by England solely on its 
own initiative in 1914, the conference refused to pay 
any attention to thdr dd^ates, and they were given to 
understand that the conference regarded the British 
protectorate over Egypt as a /ot^ acccmpli. The upshot 
was that, as a result of the war, European domination 
ov^ the Near and Middle East was riveted rather than 
relaxed. 

But the strangest feature of this strange business 
remains to be told. One might imagine that the Allied 
leaders would have realized that they were playing a 
dangerous game, which could succeed only by dose 
teamrwork and quick action. As a matter of fact, the 
veiy reveree was the case. After showing their hand, 
and thereby filling the East with disillusionmeit, de- 
spair, and fmy, the Allies proceeded to quarrd over the 
q>ofls. Nearly two years passed before England, France, 
and Italy were able to come to an even superficial agree- 
ment as to the partition of the Ottoman Empire, and 
meanwhile they had been bickering and intriguing 
against each other all over the Near East. This was 
sheer madness. The destined victims w^» thereby in- 
formed that European domination rested not only on 
disr^ard of the moral '^imponderables" but on diplo- 
matic bankruptcy as wdl. The obvious reflection was 
that a domination resting on such rotten foundations 
might well be overthrown. 
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That, at any rate, is the way multitudeB of Orieatals 
read the situation, and their rebellious feelings were 
stimulated not merely by consciousness of their own 
strength and Western disunion, but also by the active 
encoiuagement of a new ally— Bolshevik Russia. Rus- 
sian Bolshevism had thrown down the gaxmtlet to West- 
ern civilization, and in the desperate struggle which was 
now on, the Bolshevik leaders saw with terrible glee the 
golden opportunities vouchsafed them in the East. The 
details of Bolshevik activity in the Orient will be con- 
sidered in the chapter on Social Unrest. Suffice it to 
remember here that Bolshevik propaganda is an im- 
portant element in that profound ferment which ex- 
tends over the whole Near and Middle East; a ferment 
which has reduced some r^ons to the verge of chaos 
and which threatens to increase rather than diminish 
in the immediate future. 

To relate all the details of contemporaiy Eastern un- 
rest would fin a book in itself. Let i2s here content 
ourselves with considering the chief centres of this un- 
rest, remembering always that it exists throughout 
the Moslem world from French North Africa to Central 
Ada and the Dutch Indies. The centres to be here sur- 
v^ed will be Egypt, Persia, and the Turkish and Arab 
r^ions of the former Ottcnnan Empire. A fifth main 
centre of unrest— India— will be discussed in the next 
chapter. 

The gathering storm first broke in EJgypt. During 
the war Egypt, flooded with British troops and sub- 
jected to the most stringent martial law, had remained 
quiet, but it was the quiet of repression, not of pas- 
sivity. We have seen how, with the opening yean of 
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the twentieth centuiy, virtually all educated Egyptians 
had become more or less impr^nated with nationalist 
ideas, albeit a laigp proportion of them believed in evo- 
hitionaiy rather than revolutionary methods. The chief 
hope of the moderates had been the provisional char- 
acter of English rule. So long as England declared 
herself merely in ''temporary occupation" of Egypt, 
anything was possible. But the proclamation of the 
protectorate in 1914, which declared Egypt part of the 
British Empire, entirely changed the situation. Even 
the most moderate nationalists felt that the futuro was 
definitdy prejudged against them and that the door had 
been irrevocably closed upon their ultimate aspirations. 
The result was that the moderates were driven over to 
the eactremists and were ready to join the latter in vio- 
lent action as soon as opportunity might offer. 

The extreme nationalists had of comse protested 
bitterty against the protectorate from the first, and the 
dose of the war saw a del^ation composed of both na- 
taonaUst wings proceed to Paris to lay their claims be- 
fore the Versailles conference. Rebuffed by the confer- 
ence, which recognized the British protectorate over 
ESgypt as part of the peace settlement, the Elgyptian 
del^^ation issued a formal protest warning of trouble. 
This protest read: 

''We have knocked at door after door, but have re- 
ceived no answer. In spite of the definite pledges given 
by the statesmen at the head of the nations which won 
the war, to the effect that their victory would mean the 
triumph of Right over Might and the establishment of 
the princq)le of self-determination for small nations, the 
British protectorate over Egypt was written into the 
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treaties of Vensailles and Saint Germain without the peo- 
ple of Egypt being consulted as to their political status. 

''This crime against our nation, a breach of good 
faith on the part of the Powers who have declared that 
they are forming in the same Treaty a Society of Na- 
tions; will not be consummated without a solemn warn- 
ing that the people of Egypt consider the decision taken 
at Paris null and void. ... If our voice is not heard, 
it will be only because the blood already shed has not 
been enough to overthrow the old world-order* and give 
birth to a new world-order." * 

Before these lines had appeared in type, trouble in 
Egypt had b^un. Simultaneously with the arrival of the 
Egyptian del^ation at Paris, the nationalists in Elgypt 
laid their demands before the British authorities. The 
nationalist programme demanded complete self-govern- 
ment for Egypt, leaving England only a ri^t of super- 
vision over the public debt and the Suez Canal. The 
nationalists' strength was shown by the fact that these 
proposals were indorsed by the Egyptian cabinet re- 
cently appointed by the Khedive at British suggestion. 
In fact, the Egyptian Premier, Eoushdi Pasha, asked 
to be allowed to go to London with some of his col- 
leagues for a hearing. This placed the British authori- 
ties in Egypt in a distinctly trying position. However, 
th^ determined to stand firm, and accordingly an- 
swered that England could not abandon its reepono- 
bility for the continuance of order and good govern- 
ment in Egypt, now a British protectorate and an inte- 
gral part of the empire, and that no iiseful puipoee 

^Bmtian WhiiB Book: Colkctioii of Official OomBpoodenoe of the 
Esn^iaxk Ddflfatioii to the Pteoe Conferaioe (Ptois, 1919). 
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would be served by allowing the Egyptiaa lesders to 
go to Lcmdon and there advance immoderate demands 
which could not possibly be entertained. 

The English attitude was firm. The Egyptian atti- 
tude was no less firm. The cabinet at once resigned, 
no new cabinet could be formed, and the British High 
Commissioner, General Allmby, was forced to assume 
unveiled control. Meanwhile tiie nationalists announced 
that tbqr were going to hold a plebiscite to determine 
the attitude of the Egyptian people. Forbidden by 
the British authorities, the plebiscite was nevertheless 
illegally held, and resulted, according to the nationalists, 
in an overwhelming popular indorsement of then* de- 
mands. This defiant attitude determined the British 
on strong action. Accordingly, in the spring of 1919, 
most of the nationalist leaders were seized and deported 
to Malta. 

Egypt's answer was an exploaon. From one end of 
the countiy to the other, Egypt flamed into rebellion. 
Eveiywhere it was the same stoiy. Railways and tde- 
graph lines were ssrstematically cut. Trains were stalled 
and looted. Isolated British officers and soldiers were 
murdered. In Cairo alone, thousands of houses were 
sacked by the mob. Soon the danger was rendered 
more acute by the irruption out of the desert of swarms 
of Bedouin Arabs bait on plunder. For a few days 
Egypt trembled on the veige of anardiy, and the Britidi 
Goveromioit admitted in Pariiament that all Egypt 
was in a state of insurrection. 

The British authorities met the crisis with vigor and 
detennination. The niunber of British troops in Egypt 
was laige, trusty black remanents were hxuried up bom 
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the Sudan, and the well-disciplined Egyptian native 
police general^ ob^ed orders. After several wedos of 
sharp fighting and heavy loss of life, Egypt was again 
gotten under control. 

Order was restored, but the outlook was ominous in 
the extreme. Only the presence of massed British and 
Sudanese troops enabled order to be maintained. Eiven 
the application of stem martial law could not prevent 
continuous nationalist demonstrations, sometimes end- 
ing in riots, figjhting, and heavy loss of life. The most 
serious aspect of the situation was that not anfy were 
the upper classes solidly nationalist, but thqr had be- 
hind them the hitherto passive fellah miHions. The 
war-years had borne hard on the fellaheen. Military 
exigencies had compelled Britain to conscript fully a 
million of them for forced labor in ihe Near East and 
even in Europe, while there had also been wholesale 
requifdtions of grain, fodder, and other supplies. These 
things had caused profound discontent and had roused 
among the fellaheen not merely passive dislike but 
active hatred of British rule. Authoritative English 
experts on Egypt were serious^ alarmed. Shortiy after 
the riots Sir William WiUco^, the noted en^eer, 
said in a public statement: ''The keystone of the British 
occupation of Egypt was the fact that the fdlaheen 
were for it. The Shdkhs, Omdehs, governing dasses, 
and high religious heads might or might not be hostile, 
but nothing counted for much while the millions of 
fellaheen were solid for the occupation. The British 
have undoubtedly to-day lost the friendsAup and confi- 
dence of the fellaheen." And Sir Valentine Chirol 
stated in the London Times: ''We are now admitted^ 
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face to face with the ominous fact that for the first time 
since the British occupation lai^ge numbers of the Egyp- 
tian fellaheen, who owe far more to us than does any 
other dass of EJgyptians, have been worked up into a 
fever of bitter discontent and hatred. Veiy few people 
at home, even in responsible quarters, have, I think, 
the slightest concq>tion of the very dangerous d^;ree 
of tension which has now heesx reached out here." 

An foreign observers were impressed by the national- 
ist feeling which united all creeds and classes. Re- 
garding the monster demonstrations held during the 
summer of 1919, an Italian publicist wrote: 'Tor the 
first time in history, the banners flown showed the Cres- 
cent interwoven with the Cross. Until a short time ago 
the two elements were as distinct from each other as 
each of them was from the Jews. To-day, precisely as 
has happened in India among the Mussulmans and 
the Hindus, every trace of religious division has de- 
parted. All EJgyptians are enrolled imder a single ban- 
ner. Eveiy one behind his mask of silence is burning 
with the same faith, and confident that his cause will 
ultimate^ triumph." ^ And a Frmchwoman, a lifelong 
resident of Egypt, wrote: ''We have seen surprising 
thingB in this country, so often divided by party and 
reli^ous struggles: Coptic priests preaching in mosques; 
ulemas preaching in Christian churches; Syrian, Mar- 
onite, or Mohammedan students; women, whether of 
Turkish or Egyptian blood, united in the same fervor, 
the same ardent desire to see break over thar ancient 
land the radiant dawn of independence. For those who, 
like myself, have known the Egypt of Tewfik, the atti- 

iQ. aTimini, in the Corrien deUa Sera, Deoember 30, 1919. 
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tude of the womeQ these last few years is the most sur- 
prising transfonnatioii that has happened in the val- 
ley of the Nile. One should have seen the nonchalant 
life, the almost complete indifference to anything savor- 
ing of politicsi to appreciate the enormous sbeps taken 
in the last few months. For example; last summer a 
procession of women demonstrators was surrounded 
by British soldiers with fixed bayonets. One of the 
women, threatened by a soldier, turned on him, baring 
her breast, and cried: 'Kill me, then, so that there may 
be another Miss Cavell.' "^ 

Faced by this unprecedented nationalist fervor, 
En^ishmen on the spot were of two opinions. Some, 
like Sir T?(^Iliam Willcodcs and Sir Valentine Chirol, 
stated that extensive concessions must be made.* Other 
qualified obs^vers asserted that concessions would be 
weakness and would spell disaster. Said Sir M. Me- 
nwraith: ''live years of a Nationalist r^g^e would 
lead to hopdess chaos and disorder. ... If B^ypt 
is not to fall back into the morass of banknq>tcy and 
anarchy from which we rescued her in 1882, with the 
still greater horrors of Bolshevism, of which there are 
already dnister indications, stq)eradded, Britain must 
not loosen her control."* In England the Egyptian 
dtuation caused grave disquietude, and in the summer 

> Madame Jehan dlvny, "Ea figypte/' Bemm dt Pari; September 15, 
1920. Madame d'lvray oitee other pkstiraque inddeatB of a like tbmmo* 
ter. See also Amiezes to SgypUan WhiU Book^ pieviouely quoted. 
HieBe Aimezes oontain numerouB depoeitioiiBi often aoonmpanied faor piMH 
tognH>h8, allegiog severities and atrocitieB t^ the British troops. 

* Contained in the press statements previously mentioned. 

•Sir M. McDwraith, •'Egyptian Nationalism/' BdMbfuryk Smri&m, 
July, 1919. See also Hon. W. Qrmsby-Goreb "Hie Future In Egypt,'* 
New Europe, November 6, 1919. 
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d 1919 the British Government announced the ap- 
pointment of a commission of inqniiy headed by Lord 
MiLier to investigate fuUy into Egyptian affairs. 

The i^pointmait was a wise one. Lord Mihier was 
one of the ablest figures in British political life, a man 
of long experience with imperial problems, including 
that of Egypt, and possessed of a temperament equalfy 
remote from the doctrinaire liberal or the hidebound 
conservative. In shorti Lord Milner was a redisl, in 
the true sense of the word, as his action soon proved. 
Arriving in Egypt at the b€^;inning ci 1920, Lord MO- 
ner and his colleagues found themselves confronted 
with a most difficult situaticm. In Egypt the word had 
gone forth to boycott the commission, and not merdy 
nationalist politicians but also reii^ous leaders like the 
Grand Mufti refused even to discuss matters unless the 
commissionerB would first agree to Egyptian indq)m- 
desice. This looked like a deadlock. Neverthdess, by 
infinite tact and pati^ice, Lord Miber finally got into 
free and frank discussion with Zagloul Pasha and the 
other responsible nationalist leaders. 

Wb efforts were imdoubtedly he^)ed by certain de- 
velopments within Ilgypt itsdf . In Egypt, as else- 
where in the East, there were appearing symptoms not 
merely of political but also of social unrest. New types 
of agitators were sptin^uog i^, preaching to the popu- 
lace the most extreme revohitionaiy doctrines. These 
youthful agitators disquieted the r^ular nationalist 
leaders, who felt themsdves threatened both as party 
diiefs and as men of social standing and property. The 
ij^)shot was that, by the autumn of 1920, Lord Milner 
and Zagloul Pasha had agreed upon the bads of what 
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looked like a genuine compromise. According to the 
intimations then given out to the press, and later con- 
firmed by the nature of Lord Miln^s official report, 
the lines of the tentative agreement ran as follows: 
England was to withdraw her protectorate and was to 
declare Egypt independent. This indq)endence was 
qualified to about the same extent that Cuba's is to- 
ward the United States. Egypt was to have complete 
self-govenmient, both the British garrison and British 
civilian officials being withdrawn. Egypt was, how- 
ever, to make a perpetual treaty of alliance with Great 
Britain, was to agree not to make treaties with other 
powers save with Britain's consent, and was to grant 
Britain a militaiy and naval station for the protection 
of the Suez Canal and of Egypt itself in case of suddm 
attack by foreign enemies. The vexed question of the 
Sudan was left t^nporarily open. 

These proposals bore the earmarks of genuinely con- 
structive compromise. Unfortunately, they were not 
at once acted upon.^ Both in England and in Egypt 
th^ roused strong opposition. Li England adverse 
official infiuences hdd up the commission's rq>ort till 
Februaiy, 1921. In Egypt the extreme nationalists de- 
nounced Zagloul Pasha as a traitor, though moderate 
opinion seemed substantially satisfied. The conmiis- 
sion's report, as finally published, declared that the 
grant of self-government to Egypt could not be safely 
postponed; that the nationalist spirit could not be ex- 
tinguished; that an attempt to govern Egypt in the 
teeth of a hostile people would be ''a difficult and die* 

1 For uiif(»tuziate aspeoU of this delay, oee Sir Valentine Chiiol, "Goo* 
flicting Policies in the East/' New Etarope, July 1, 1920. 
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graceful task''; and that it would be a great misfortune 
if the pres^xt oppoitunily for a settlement were lost. 
However, the report was not indorsed by the British 
Goveroment in its entiretyi and Lord Milner forthwith 
resigned. As for Zagloul Pasha, he still mainteins his 
positi(m as nationalist leader, but his authority has 
been gravely shaken. Such is the situation of Egypt 
at this present writing: a situation frankly not so en- 
couragmg as it was last year. 

Meanwhile the stoim which had b^un in Egypt had 
long since spread to other parts of the Near East. In 
fact, by the opening months of 1920, the storm-centre 
had shifted to the Ottoman Empire. For this the Al- 
lies themselves were laigely to blame. Of course a 
constructive setti^nent of these troubled r^ons would 
have been veiy difficult. Still, it might not have proved 
impossible if Allied policy had been fair and above- 
board. The dose of the war f oimd the various peoples 
of the Ottoman Empire hopeful that the liberal war- 
aims professed by the Allied spokesmen would be re- 
deemed. The Arab dements were notably hopeful, be- 
cause they had been given a whole series of Allied prom- 
ises (shortly to be repudiated, as we shall presentiy see), 
while even the beaten Turks were not entirdy bereft 
oi hope in the future. Besides the general pronounce- 
ments of liberal treatment as formulated in the 'Tour- 
teen Pointe" programme of President Wilson and indorsed 
by the Allies, the Turks had pledges of a more specific 
character, notably by Premier Uoyd George, who, on 
Janiiaiy 5, 1918, had said: ''Nor are we fighting to de- 
prive Turkey of its capital or of the rich and renowned 
lands of Ada Minor and Thrace, which are predomi- 
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nantly TurkiBh in race.'' In other wordBj the Tuilai 
were given unequivocally to understand that^ while 
their rule over non-Turkish r^ons like the Arab prov- 
inces must cease, the Turkish re^ons of the empire 
were not to pass under alien rule, but were to f onn a 
Turkish national state. The Turks did not know 
about a series of secret treaties between the Allies, be- 
gun in 1915, which partitioned practically the whole 
of Ada Minor between the Allied Powers. These were 
to come out a little later. For the moment the Tuiks 
might hope. 

In the case of the Arabs there were far brighter 
groimds for nationalist hopes— and far darker dq>th8 
of Allied duplicity. We have already mentioned the 
Arab revolt of 1916, which, b^inning in the Hedjas 
under the leadership of the Shereef of Mecca, presently 
q)read through all the Arab provinces of the Ottoman 
Empire and contributed so largely to the cdlapse of 
Turkish resistance. This revolt was, however, not a 
sudden, unpremeditated thing. It had been carefully 
planned, and was due laigdy to Allied backing— and 
Allied promises. From the veiy beginning of the war 
Arab nationalist malcontents had been in touch with 
the British authorities in Egypt. They were warmly 
welcomed and encouraged in their separatist schemes, 
because an Arab rebellion would obviouatjr be of inval- 
uable asdstance to the British in safeguarding Egypt 
and the Suez Canal, to say nothing of an advance into 
Turkish territoiy. 

The Arabs, however, asked not merely material aid 
but also definite promises that their rebellion should 
be rewarded by the formation of an Arab state embrao- 
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ing the Arab provinces of the Ottoman Empire. Un- 
fortunately for Arab nationalist aspirations, the British 
and French Govenmients had their own ideas as to the 
future of Turkey's Arab provinces. Both England 
and France had long possessed ''spheres of influence" 
in those r^ons. The English ephere was in southern 
Mesopotamia at the head of the Persian Gulf. The 
French sphere was the Lebanon, a mountainous district 
in northern Syria just inland from the Mediterranean 
coast, where tiie population, known as Maronites, were 
Boman Catholics, over whom France had long extended 
her diplomatic protection. Of course both these dis- 
tricts were l^aDy Turkish territory. Also, both were 
small in area. But ''spheres of influence" are elastic 
things. Under favorable circumstances they are capa- 
ble of sudden e3q)ansion to an extraordinary d^ree. 
Such a circumstance was the Great War. Accordingly, 
the British and French foreign offices put their heads 
together and on March 5, 1915, the two governments 
signed a secret trealy by the terms of which France 
was given a ''predominant position" in Syria and Brit- 
ain a predominant position in Mesopotamia. No defi- 
nite boundaries were then assigned, but the intent was 
to stake out claims which would partition Turkey's 
Arab provinces between England and France. 

Naturally the existence of this secret treaty was an 
embarrassment to the British officials in Egypt in their 
negotiations with the Arabs. However, an Arab re- 
beUion was too valuable an asset to be lost, and the Brit- 
ish negotiators finally evolved a formula which satisfied 
the Arab leaders. On October 25, 1915, the Shereef of 
Mecca's representative at Cairo was given a document 
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by the Governor-General of Egypt, Sir Henry Mc- 
Mahon, in which Great Britain undertook, conditional 
upon an Arab revolt, to recognize the independence of 
the Arabs of the Ottoman Empire except in southern 
Mesopotamia, where British interests required special 
measures of administrative control, and also except 
areas where Great Britain was ''not free to act without 
detriment to the interests of France/' This last clause 
was of course a "joker/* However, it achieved its 
pinpose. The Arabs, knowing nothing about the secret 
treaty, supposed it referred merely to the restricted 
district of the Lebanon. They went home jubilant^ 
to prepare the revolt which broke out next year. 

The revolt began in November, 1916. It might not 
have b^un at all had the Arabs known what had hap- 
pened the preceding May. Li that month England and 
France signed another secret treaty, the celebrated 
Sykes-Picot Agreement. This agreement definitely par- 
titioned Turkey's Arab provinces along the lines sug- 
gested in the initial secret treaty of the year before. 
By the Sykes-Picot Agreement most of Mesopotamia 
was to be definitely British, while the Syrian coast from 
l^re to Alexandretta was to be definitely French, to- 
gether with extensive Armenian and Asia Minor r^ons 
to the northward. Palestine was to be "international,^ 
albeit its chief seaport, Haifa, was to be British, and 
the implication was that Palestine fell within the English 
sphere. As to the great hinterland lying between Meso- 
potamia and the Syrian coast, it was to be ''indepen- 
dent Arab imder two spheres of influence,'' British and 
French; the French sphere embracing all the rest of 
Syria from Aleppo to Damascus, the English ephere 
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embracing all the rest of Mesopotamia— the r^on about 
Mosul. In other words, the independence promised 
the Arabs by Sir Heniy McMahon had vanished into 
thin air. 

This little shift behind the scenes was of course not 
communicated to the Arabs. On the contraiy, the 
British did everything possible to stimulate Arab na- 
tionalist hopes — ^this being the best way to extract their 
fighting zeal against the Turks. The British Gov^n- 
ment sent the Arabs a number of picked intelligence 
officers, notably a certain Colonel Lawrence, an extraor- 
dinaiy yoimg man who soon gained unbounded in* 
fluence over the Arab chiefs and became known as ''The 
Soul of the Arabian Revolution." ^ These men, chosen 
for their knowledge of, and eympathy for, the Arabs, 
were not informed about the secret treaties, so that 
their encouragement of Arab zeal might not be marred 
by any lack of sincerity. Similarly, the British generals 
were prodigal of promises in their proclamations.' The 
climax of this blessed comedy occurred at the very dose 
of the war, when the Britii^ and French Governments 
issued the following joint declaration which was posted 
throughout the Arab provinces: ''The aim which France 
and Great Britain have in view in waging in the East 
the war let loose upon the world by Gennan ambition, 
18 to insure the complete and final emancipation of all 
those peoples, so long oppressed by Turks, and to es- 
tablish national governments and administrations which 



* For a good aooount of Lawrence and his work, see Mriee of 
1^ L. lliomaB, ''Lawrence: The Soul of the Arabian Revolution," Aiia^ 
^4)ril, May, June, July, 1920. 

'A notable example is General Maude's proclamation to the M< 
potamian Arabs in March, 1917. 
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shall derive their authority from the initiative and free 
will of the people themsdves.'' 

This climax was^ however, followed by a swift de- 
nouement. The war was over, the enemy was beafeo, 
the comedy was ended, the curtain was rung down, 
and on that curtain the Arabs read— the inner truth of 
things. French troops appeared to occupy the Syrian 
coast, the secret treaties came out, and the Arabs leamed 
how th^ had been tricked. Black and bitter was their 
wrath. Ph)bably th^ would have e?q>loded at once 
had it not been for tiieir cool-headed chiefs, especially 
Prince Feisal, the son of the Shereef of Mecca, who 
had proved himself a real leader of men during the war 
and who had now attained a position of unquestioned 
authority. Feisal knew the Allies' militaiy strength 
and realized how hazardous war would be, especially 
at that time. Feeling the moral strength of the Arab 
position, he besought his cotmtiymen to let him plead 
Arabia's cause before the impending peace conference, 
and he had his way. During the year 1919 the Arab 
lands were quiet, though it was the quiet of Bospmae. 

Prince Feisal pleaded his case before the peace con- 
ference with eloquence and dignity. But Fdsal failed. 
The covenant of the League of Nations might contain 
the benevolent statemwt that ''c^lain communitieB 
formerly belonging to the Turkish Empire have reached 
a stage of development where their existence as inde- 
pendent nations can be provisionally recognized subject 
to the rendering of administrative advice and assistance 
by a mandatoiy until such time as ihey are able to 
stand alone." ^ The Arabs knew what ^'mandatories^' 
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meant. Uoyd Geoi^ge might utter felicitous phrases 
such as ''Arab forces have redeemed the pledge givea 
to Great Britain^ and we should redeem our pledges." ^ 
The Arabs had read the secret treaties. ''In vain is 
the net q>read in the sight of any bird." The game no 
longer worked. The Arabs knew that they must rely 
on their own efforts, either in diplomacy or war. 

Feisal still counselled peace. He was probably in- 
fluenced to this not merely by tiie risks ci aimed resis- 
tance but also by the fact that the Allies were now quar- 
relling among themselves. These quarrels of course 
extended all over the Near East, but there was none 
more bitter than the quarrel which had broken out 
between England and IVance over the division of the 
Arab spoils. This dispute originated in French dissat- 
isfaction with the secret treaties. No sooner had the 
Syke(»-Ficot Agreement beai published than large and 
influ^tial sections of French opinion b^an shouting 
that they had been duped. For generations French 
imperialists had had their eye on Sjnia,* and since the 
b^pmning of the war the imperialist press had been con- 
ducting an ardent propaganda for wholesale annexsr 
tions in the Near East "La Syiie int^gralel" "AH 
Syria!" was the ciy. And this "all" included not 
merely the coast-strip assigned France by the 3ykes- 



^Vtom a speech delivered September 19, 1919. 

'For emnite of this pre-war impenaliBt propaBandai eee Q. Foigiiaiity 
''Lee IntMte CraiiQaiB en Syrie," QuetUons diplamatiqum d e6Undale$, 
Blanh 1-16, 1913. Among other interastiiig facta, the author oiteB 
Pk«mier Pdncaz^'s dedaiaUoii before the Chamber of Deputies, Deoember 
21, 1912: "I need not remark that in the Lebanon and Syria particu- 
hity we have traditional interests and that we intend to make them re- 
spected.'' See also J. Atalla, "Les Trois Solutions de la Question sy- 
lienne," Quesfione dipUmatiquM ei cofeniafef, October 16, 1913; L. Le Fur, 
U PnUeUmU d$ la FrtuiM mw U$ CoMUgttn dtOrmt GParis, 1914). 
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Picot Agreementi but also Palestine and the vast Aleppo- 
Damascus hinterland right across to the rich oil-fidds 
of Mosul. To this entire r^on^ often termed in French 
expansionist drcles '^La France du Levant/' the impe- 
rialists asserted that France had ''imprescriptible his- 
toric rights running back to the Crusades and even to 
Charlemagne/' Syria was a ''second Alsace/' which 
held out its arms to France and would not be denied. 
It was also the indispensable fulcrum of French world- 
policy. These imperialist aspirations had powerful 
backing in French Government circles. For example, 
early in 1915, M. Leygues had said in the Chamber of 
Deputies: "The axis of French policy is in the Medi- 
terranean. One of its poles is in the West, at Algiers, 
Tunis, and Morocco. The other must lie in the East, 
with Syria, Lebanon, Palestine." ^ 

After such high hopes, the effect of the Syke&-Picot 
Agreement on French imperialists can be imagined. 
Their anger turned naturally upon the English, who 
were roundly denounced and blamed for eveiything 
that was happening in the East, Arab nationalist sspi- 
rations being stigmatized as nothing but British propi^ 
ganda. Cried one French writer: "Some psychiatrist 
ought to write a study of these British colonial offidals, 
implacable imperialists, m^alomaniacs, who, night and 
day, work for their country without even asking coimsel 
from London, and whose constant care is to annihilate 



> Quoted by Seoator E. Flandrin in hia aitiole "Nos Droita en Qyrie 
et en Paleetine,'' Revue HMomadaire^ June 5, 1915. For other friMnplfii 
of French imperialiBt propaganda, aee, besides above article, C. G. Baiwiin, 
La Qtieafum du Liban (Paris, 1916); H. Baudouin, "La Syrie: Champ do 
Bataille politique," La Berne Mandiale, February 1-16, 1920; Gomte 
Cressaty, La Syrie franfoiee (Paris, 1916); F. Laudet, "La f^naaoe du 
Levant," Beme HMomadairet March 1, 1919. 
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in Syria, as th^ once annihilated in Egypt, the su- 
premacy of France." ^ In answer to such fulminations, 
English writers scored French ''greed'' and ''folly'' 
which was compromising England's prestige and threat- 
ening to set the whole East on fire.' In fine, there was 
a veiy pretty row on betwe^i people who, less than a 
year before, had heea pledging their "sacred imion" 
for all eternity. The Arabs were certainly much edi- 
fied, and the other Eastern peoples as well. 

Largely owing to these bickerings. Allied action in 
the Near East was delayed through 1919. But by the 
q>ring of 1920 the Allies came to a measure of agree- 
ment. The meeting of the Allied Prenuers at San 
Bemo elaborated the terms of the treaty to be imposed 
on Turk^, dividing Asia Minor into spheres of influ- 
ence and e3q)loitation, while the Arab proviaces were 
assigned England and France according to the terms of 
the Sykes-Picot Agreement— properly camouflaged, of 
course, as "mandates" of the League of Nations. Eng- 
land, France, and their sateUite, Greece, prepared for 
action. British reinforcements were sent to Mesopo- 
tamia and Palestine; French reinforcements were sent 
to Syria; an An^o-Franco-Greek force prepared to oc- 
cupy C!onstantinople, and Premier Venizdos promised 
a Greek army for Asia Minor contingencies. The one 
rift in the lute was Italy. Italy saw big trouble brew- 

* Baadoaini ttipro. For other vioknt a&ti-Britidi emninimt» see Lan- 
dety 9upn, 

t For sharp British critidsms of the I^renbh attitude in Syria, see Beddes 
WDson, "Our Amasmg Ssfrian Adv e nt u re^" NaHonal RetieWf September, 
1020; W. Urinowski, ''The Arab Cmiss," Balkan Bmriew, September, 1020. 
Both of these writen were officers in the British forces in the Arab area. 
See also strong articles by "Taira" in the Balkan Bmew, August and 
October, 1020. 
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ing and determined not to be directly involved. Said 
Prenii^ Nitti to an English journalist after the San 
Remo conference: ''You will have war in Asia Minor^ 
and Italjr will not send a single soldier nor pay a sing^ 
lira. You have taken from the Turks their sacred dty 
of Adrianople; you have placed their capital dty under 
foreign control; you have taken from liiem eveiy port 
and the larger part of their territoiy; and the five Turk- 
ish dd^ates whom you will sdect will sign a treaty 
which will not have the sanction of the Turkish people 
or the Turkish Parliament/' 

Premier Nitti was a true prophet. For months past 
tlie Turkish nationalists, knowing what was in store 
for them, had been building iq) a centre of resistance 
in the interior of Asia Minor. Of course the former 
nationalist leaders such as Enver Pasha had long since 
fled to distant havens like Transcaucasia or Bolshevik 
Russia, but new leaders appeared, notably a young 
officer of marked military talent, Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha. With great energy Mustapha Eerxml built xsp 
a realty creditable army, and from his ''capital^'' the 
dty of Angora in the heart of Asia Minor, he now defied 
the Allies, emphadzing his defiance by attacking the 
French garrisons in Cilida (a coast district in Asia 
Minor just north of Syria), inflicting heavy losses. 

The Arabs also were preparing for action. In March 
a ''Pan-Syrian Congress" met at Damascus, unani^ 
moudy declared the independence of Syria, and dected 
Feisal king. This announcement dectrified all the 
Arab provinces. In the French-occupied coastal sane 
riots broke out against the French; in Palestine th^o 
were "pogroms" against the Jews, whom the Arabs, 
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both Moslem and Christian, hated for their ''Zionist" 
plans; while in Mesopotamia there were sporadic up- 
risings of tribesmen. 

Faced by this ominous situation, the "mandatories" 
took militaiy counter-measures. The French took espe- 
cially vigorous action. France now had nearly 100,000 
men in SyiiA and Cilicia; headed by General Gouraud, a 
veteran of many colonial wars and a believer in ''strong- 
arm'' methods. On July 15 Gouraud sent Feisal an 
ultimatum requiring complete submission. Feisal, dip- 
lomatic to the last, actually accepted the ultimatum, 
but Gouraud ignored this acceptance on a technicality 
and struck for Damascus with 60,000 men. Feisal at- 
tempted no real resistance, fighting only a rear-guard 
action and withdrawing into the desert. On July 25 
the French entered Damascus, the Arab capital, deposed 
Feisal, and set up thoroughgoing French rule. Oppo- 
sition was punished with the greatest severity. Da- 
mascus was mulcted of a war-contribution of 10,000,000 
francs, after the German fashion in Belgium, many 
nationalist leaders were imprisoned or shot, while Gou- 
raud announced that the death of "one French subject 
or one Christian" would be followed by wholesale "most 
terrible reprisals" by bombing aeroplanes.^ 

B^ore this Napoleonic "thunder-stroke" Syria bent 
for the moment, apparently terrorized. In Mesopo- 
tamia, however, the British were not so fortunate. For 
some months trouble had patently been brewing, and 
in March the British commander had expressed him- 
self as "much struck with the volcanic possibilities of 
the countiy." In July all Mesopotamia flamed into 

> For ftooounts of French aevaritaes, see tftidas just quoted. 
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insurrection; and though Britain had fully 100,000 
troops in the province, they were hard put to it to stem 
the rebellion. 

Meanwhile, the Allies had occupied Constantinople, 
to force acceptance of the draft treaty of peace. Nat- 
urally, there was no resistance, Constantinople being 
entirely at the mercy of the Allied fleet. But the si- 
lence of the vast throngs gathered to watch the incom- 
ing troops filled some Allied observers with disqtiietude. 
A French journalist wrote: ''The silence of the multi- 
tude was more impressive than boisterous protests. 
Their eyes glowed with sullen hatred. Scattered through 
this throng of mute, prostrated, hopdess people circu- 
lated watchful and smuous emissaries, who were to 
cany word of this misfortune to the remotest confines 
of Islam. In a few hours they would be in Anatolia. 
A couple of days later the news would have spread to 
Eonia, Angora, and Sivas. In a brief space of time it 
would be heralded throughout the r^ons of Bolshevist 
influraoe, extending to the Caucasus and beyond. In 
a few weeks all these centres of agitation will be prepar- 
ing their counter-attack. Asia and Africa will again 
cement their union of f aitL Intelligmt agents will 
record in the retentive minds of people who do not 
read, the history of our blimders. These missionaries 
of insurrection and fanaticism come from eveiy race 
and class of society. Educated and refined men dis- 
guise themselves as beggars and outcastGf, in order to 
q>read the news apace and to prepare for bitter ven- 
geance."* 

Events in Turkey now proceeded predsdy as the 
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ItaliaQ Premier Nitti had foretold. The Allied masters 
of Constantinople compelled the Sultan to appoint a 
'' friendly '^ cabinet which sol^nnly denoimced Miistapha 
Kemal and his '' rebels/' and sent a hand-picked del^a- 
tion to Sevres, France^ where they dutifully ''signed on 
the dotted line" the treaty that the Allies had pre- 
pared. The Allies had thus ''imposed their will" — on 
papear. For eveiy sensible man knew that the whole 
business was a roaring farce; knew that the "friendly" 
government, from Sultan to meanest clerk, was as na- 
tionalist as Mustapha Eemal himsdf; knew that the 
real Turkish capital was not Constantinople but Angora, 
and that the Allies' power was measured by the range 
of their guns. As for Mustapha Eemal, his comment 
on the Sevres Treaty was: "I will fight to the end of 
the world." 

The Allies were thus in a decidedly embarrassing 
situation, especially since "The Allies" now meant aniy 
England and France. Italy was out of the game. As 
Nitti had warned at San Remo, she would "not send a 
single soldier nor pay a single Hra." With 200,000 
soldiers bedding down the Arabs, and plenty of trouble 
elsewhere, neither France nor Britain had the troops to 
crush Mustapha Eemal— a job which the French staff 
estimated would take 300,000 men. One weapon, how- 
ever, they still possessed — Greece. In return for large 
territorial concessions. Premier Venizelos offered to bring 
the Turks to reason. His offer was accepted, and 100,- 
000 Greek troops landed at Smyrna. But the Gredc 
camiwign was not a success. Even 100,000 men soon 
wore thin when spread out over the vast Asia Minor 
plateau. Mustapha Eemal avoided decisive battle, 
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haraflBJng the Greeks by guerilla warfare just as he was 
harassing the French in Cilicia at the other end of the 
line. The Greeks ^'dug in/' and a deadlock ensued 
which threatened to continue indefinitely. This soon 
caused a new complication. Venizelos might be willing 
to ''cany on" as the Allies' submandatoiy, but the 
Greek people were not. Kept virtually on a war-footing 
smce 1912, the Greeks kicked over the traces. In the 
November elections they repudiated Venizelos by a vote 
of 990,000 to 10,000, and recalled King Constantine, who 
had been deposed by the Allies three years before. This 
meant that Greece, like Italy, was out of the game. To 
be sure. King Constantine presentiy started hostilities 
with the Turks on his own account. This was, however, 
something veiy different from Greece's attitude under 
the Venizelist r^ime. The Allies' weapon had thus 
broken in their hands. 

Meanwhile Mustapha Kemal was not merely consoli- 
dating his authority in Asia Minor but was gaining 
allies of his own. In the first place, he was establish- 
ing dose relations with the Arabs. It may appear 
strange to find such bitter foes become friends; never- 
theless, Franco-British policy had achieved even this 
seeming miracle. The reason was clearly explained by no 
less a person than Lawrence (''The Soul of the Arab 
Revolution '') who had returned to civfl life and was 
thus free to spesk his mind on the Eastern situation, 
which he did in no imcertain fashion. In one of sev- 
eral statements given to the British press, Lawrence 
said: ''The Arabs rebelled against the Turks during the 
war, not because the Turkish Government was notably 
bad, but because they wanted independence. They 
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did not risk their lives in battle to change masters, to 
become British subjects or French citizens, but to win a 
State of their own/' The matter was put eveai more 
pointedly by an Arab naticmalist leader in the columns 
of a Frmch radical paper opposed to the Syrian adven- 
ture* Said this leader: ''Both the French and the Eng- 
lish should know once for all that the Arabs are joined 
by a common religion with the Turks, and have been 
politicaUy idaitified with them for centuries, and there- 
fore do not wish to separate themselves from their fel- 
low believers and brotherfr.in-anns merely to submit to 
the dcmination of a European nation, no matter what 
form the latter's suzerainty may assume. ... It is no 
use for M. Millerand to say: 'We have never thought 
of treqiassing in any respect upon the independence 
of these people.' No one is deceived by such state- 
ments as that. The armistice was signed in accordance 
with the conditions proclaimed by Mr. Wilson, but as 
soon BB Germany and its allies were hdpless, the prom- 
ises ctf the armistice were trodden under foot, as well 
as the Fourteen Points. Such a violation of the prom- 
ises of complete independence, so prodigally made to 
the Arabs on so many occasions, has resulted in reunit- 
ing closer than ever the Arabs and the Turks. It has 
taken but a few months to restore that intimacy. . . . 
It is probable that France, by maintaining an army of 
150,000 men in Syria, and by spending billions of francs, 
will be able to subdue the Syrian Arabs. But that will 
not finish the task. The interior of that countiy borders 
upon other lands iohabited by Arabs, Kurds, and Turks, 
and by the immense desert. In starting a conflict with 
4,000,000 Syrians, France will be making enemies of 
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15,000^000 Arabs in the Levant, most of whom are 
armed tribes, without including the other Mohammedan 
peoples, who are speedily acquiring solidarity and or- 
ganization under the blows that are being dealt them 
by the Entente. If you believe I am exaggerating, all 
you have to do is to investigate the facts yourself. But 
what good will it do to confirm the truth too late, and 
after floods of blood have flowed?" ^ 

In fact, signs of Turco-Arab co-operation became 
eveiywhere apparent. To be sure, this co-operation 
was not openly avowed either by Mustapha E^nal or 
by the deposed King Feisal who, fledng to Ita^, con- 
tinued his diplomatic manceuvres. But Arabs fought 
beside Turks against the French in Cilicia; Turks and 
Kurds joined the Syrian Arabs in their continual local 
lisiDgs; while Kemal's hand was clearly apparent in 
the rebellion against the British in Mesopotamia. 

This Arab entente was not the whole of Mustapha 
Kemal's fordgn policy. He was also reaching out 
northeastward to the Tartars of Transcaucasia and the 
Turkomans of Persian Azerbaidjan. The Caucasus was 
by this time the scene of a highly complicated struggle 
between Modem Tartars and Turkomans, Christian 
Armenians and Geoigians, and various Russian fac- 
tions, which was fast reducing that unhappy i^on to 
chaos. Among the Tartar-Turkomans, long leavened 
by Pan-Turanian propaganda, Mustapha Kemal found 
enthusiastic adherents; and his efforts were supported 
by a third ally— Bolshevik Russia. Bolshevik policy, 
which, as we have already stated, was seeking to stir 
up trouble against the Western Powers throughout the 

^ Le Papulaire, Febniaiy 16, 1920. 
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East, had watched Kemal's rise with great satisfaction. 
At fiist the Bolsheviki could do veiy little for the Turk- 
ish nationalistB because they were not in direct touchy 
but the collapse of Wrangel's "White" anny in Novem- 
beTi 1920^ and the consequent overrunning of all south 
Russia by the Red armies, op^ied a direct line from 
Moscow to Angora via the Caucasus, and henceforth 
Mustapha Eemal was supplied with money, arms, and a 
few men. 

Furthermore, Kemal and the Bolsheviki were start- 
ing trouble in Persia. That country was in a most de- 
plorable condition. Diuing the war Persia, despite her 
technical neutralily, had been a battle-groimd between 
the Anglo-Russians on the one hand and the Turco- 
Germans on the other. Russia's collapse in 1917 had 
led to her military withdrawal from Persia, and Eng- 
land, profiting by the situation, had made herself su- 
preme, legalizing her position by the famous '' Agree- 
ment '' ''n^otiated" with the Shah's government in 
August, 1919.^ This treaty, though eigned and sealed 
in due form, was bitterly resented by the Persian peo- 
ple. Here was obviously another ripe field for Bolshe- 
vik propaganda. Accordingly, the Bolshevik govem- 
moit renounced all rights in Persia acquired by the 
Czarist r^ime and proclaimed themselves the friends 
of the Persian people agamst Westem imperialism. 
Naturally, the game worked, and Persia soon became 
honeycombed with militant uiuiest. In the earty sum- 
mer of 1920 a Bolshevist force actually crossed the 
Caspian Sea and landed on the Persian shore. They 

^ For the deUEi of these eyeote, see my article on Peru in The Cen^ 
tury, January, 1920. 
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did not penetrate far into the countiy. Th^ did not 
need to^ for the countiy simply ^ervesced in a way 
which made the Biitifih position increasingly unt^iable. 
For many months a confused situation ensued. In 
fact, at this writing the situation is still obscure. But 
there can be no doubt that Britain's hold on Persia is 
gravely shaken, and she may soon be compelled to 
evacuate the countiy, with the possible exception d 
the extreme south. 

Turning back to the autumn of 1920: the position of 
England and France in the Near East had become far 
from bright. Deserted by Itaty and Greece, defied by 
the Turks, harried by the Arabs, worried by the E^gyp- 
tians and Persians, and eveiywhere menaced by the 
subtle workingis of Bolshevism, the situation was not a 
hi^py one. The burden of empire was proving heavy. 
In Mesopotamia alone the bill was already^ 100,000,000 
sterling, with no rdief in sight. 

Under these circumstances, it is not suiprismg that 
in both England and France Near Eastern policies 
were subjected to a growing flood of criticism. In Eng- 
land eepedaSj the tide ran veiy strong. The Meso- 
potamian imbroglio was denounced as both a crime and 
a blunder. For example. Colonel Lawrence stated: 
''We are to-day not far from disaster. Our govern- 
ment is worse than the old Turkish system. They 
kept 14,000 local conscripts in the ranks and killed 
yearly an average of 200 Arabs in maint>aining peace. 
We keep 90,000 men, with aeroplanes, armored cars, 
gunboats, and armored trains. We have killed about 
10,000 Arabs in the rising this summer.'' ^ Influenced 

^ Statement giyeo to the pras in August^ 1020. 
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by such criticisms and by the general traid of events, 
the British Govenunent modified its attitude^ sending 
out Sir Percy Cox to negotiate with the Arabs. Sir 
Tercy Cox was a man of the Mikter type, with a firm 
grip on realities and an intimate experience with Eastern 
affairs. Authorized to discuss large concessions, he met 
the naticmalist leaders frankly and made a good impres- 
sion upon them. At this writing matters have not 
been definitdy settled, but it looks as though England 
was planning to limit her direct ccmtrol to the extrame 
south of Mesopotamia at the head of the Persian Gulf — 
practically her old sphere of influence before 1914. 

Meanwhile, in Syria, France has thus far succeeded 
in maintaining relative order by strong-arm methods. 
But the atuation is highly unstable. All classes of the 
population have been ali^iated. Even the Catholic 
Maronites, traditionally pro-French, have b^gun agitat- 
ing. General Gouraud promptly squelched the agita- 
tion by deporting the leaders to Corsica; neverthdess, 
the fact rnnains that France's only real friends in Syria 
are dissatisfied. Up to the present these things have 
not changed France's attitude. A short time ago ex- 
Premier Leygues remarked of Syria, ^'France will oc- 
cupy all of it, and always''; while still more recaitly 
Gea&rsl Gouraud stated: ''France must remain in Syria, 
both for poUtical and economic reasons. The political 
consequences of our abandonment of the country would 
be disastrous. Our prestige and influence in the Levant 
and the Meditaranean would be doomed. The eco- 
nomic interests of France also compel us to remain 
there. When fully developed, Syria and CiUcia win 
have an economic value fully equal to that of Eigypt." 
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However, despite the French Government's firmness, 
there is an increasing public criticism of the '^Syrian 
adventure/' not merely from radical anti-imperialist 
quarters, but from unimpeachably conservative drdes 
as well. The editor of one of the most conservative 
French political periodicals has stated: "Jealous of its 
autonomy, the Arab people, liberated from the Otto- 
man yoke, do not desire a new foreign dominatimu 
To say that Syria d^nands our protection is a lie. Sjrria 
wishes to be entirely independent." ^ And recent^ 
Soiator Victor B^rard, one of France's recognized au- 
thorities on Eastem affairs, made a speech in the French 
Senate strongly criticising the Government's ^rrian 
policy from the veiy start and declaring that a "free 
Syria" was "a question of both interest and honor." 

Certainly, the French Govenunent, still so imyield- 
ing toward the Arabs, has reversed its attitude toward 
the Turks. Sidestepping the Sevres Treaty, it has 
latety agreed on provisional peace terms with the Turidsh 
nationalists, actually agreeing to evacuate Cilicia. In 
fact, both France and England know that the Sdvres 
Treaty is unworkable and that Turkish posseseion of 
virtual^ the whole of Asia Minor will have to be reo- 
ognised. 

In negotiating with Mustapha Kemal, France un- 
doubtedly hopes to get him to throw over the Arabs. 
But this is scarcely thinkable. The whole trend of 
events betokens an increasing solidarity of the Near 
Eastem peoples against Western political control. A 

^ Henri de Qiainbon, editor of La Renm PoriMMfiioirv. Quoted by 
Beddfls Wami, ''Our Amacmg Syrian AdTeoture,^ National Rmria^ 
September, 1020. 
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mo0t remarkable portent in this direction is the Pan- 
Islamic conference held at Sivas early in 1921. This 
confer^ce, called to draw up a definite scheme for effec- 
tive Moslem co-operation the world over, was attended 
not merely by the high orthodox Moslem dignitaries 
and political leaders, but also by heterodox chiefs like 
the Shiah Emir of Kerbela, the Imam Yahya, and the 
Zaidite Emir of Yemen — leaders of heretical sects be- 
tween whom and the orthodox Sunnis co-operation had 
previously been impossible. Most notable of all, the 
press reports state that the conference was presided 
over by no less a personage than El Sennussi. This 
may well be so, for we have already seen how the Sen- 
nussi have always worked for a close union of all Islam 
against Western domination. 

Such is the situation in the Near Easlr-a situation 
veiy grave and full of trouble. The most hopefid por- 
tent is the apparent awakening of the British Govern- 
ment to the growing perils of the hour, and its conse- 
quent modifications of attitude. The labors of men 
like Lord Milner and Sir Percy Cox, however hampered 
l^ purblind influences, can scarcely be wholly barren 
of results. Such men are the diplomatic descendants 
oi Chatham and of Durham; the upholders of that great 
political tradition which has steered the British Empire 
safely through crises that appeared hopeless. 

On the other hand, the darkest portent in the Near 
East is the continued intransigpance of France. Steeped 
in its old traditions, French policy apparently refuses 
to face realities. If an explosion comes, as come it 
must unless France modifies her attitude; if, some dark 
day, thirty or forty French battalions are caught in a 
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cdmoom of Arab fiuy blowing out of the des^ and are 
annihilated in a new Adowa; the regretful verdict of 
many versed in Eastern affairs can only be: ^^Fresuch 
policy has deserved it/' 

Living the Near Eastern problem at this critical 
jnncture to the inscrutable solution of the future^ let us 
now turn to the great political problem of the Middle 
East— the nationalist movement in India. 



CHAPTER VI 
NATIONALISM IN INDIA 

India is a land of paradox. Pofisessiiig a fundamental 
geographical tinity, India has never known real political 
union save that recently imposed externally by the 
British ''Kaj." Full of warlike stocks, India has never 
been able to repel invaders. Occupied by many races, 
these races have never really fused, but have remained 
distinct and mutually hostile, sundered by barriers of 
blood, speech, culture, and creed. Thus India, large 
and populous as Europe or China, has neither, like 
China, evolved a generalized national unity; nor, like 
Europe, has developed a specialized national diversity; 
but has remained an amorphous, unstable indetermi- 
nate, with tendencies in both directions which were 
never carried to their logical conclusion. 

India's histoiy has been influ^iced mainly by three 
great invasions: the Aiyan invasion, commencing about 
1500 B. C.; the Mohammedan invasion, extending 
roughly from 1000 to 1700 A. D., and the En^ish inva- 
aon, b^uming about 1750 A. D. and culminating a 
oentuiy later in a complete conquest which has lasted 
to the present day. 

The Aiyans were a fair-skinned people, unquestion- 
ably of the same general stock as ourselves. Press- 
ing down from Central Asia through those northwestern 
passes where alone land-access is possible to India, dse- 
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where impr^nably guarded by the mountain wall of 
the Himalayas, the Aryans subdued the dark-skinned 
Dravidian aborigines and settled down as masters. 
This conquest was, however, superficial and pardaL 
The bulk of the Aryans remained in the northwest, 
the more adventurous i^irits scattering thinty over the 
rest of the vast peninsula. Even in the north large 
areas of hill-countiy and jungle remained in the exclu- 
sive possession of the aborigines, while veiy few Aryans 
ever penetrated the south. Over most of India, there- 
fore, the Aryans were merely a small ruling class super- 
imposed upon a much more numerous subject popular 
tion. Fearing to be swallowed up in the Dravidian 
ocean, the Aryans attempted to preserve their politi- 
cal ascendancy and racial purity by the institution of 
''caste," which has ever since remained the basis of 
Indian social life. Caste was originally a ''color line." 
But it was enforced not so much by civil law as by re- 
ligion. Society was divided into three castes: Brah- 
mins, or priests; Kshatriyas, or warriors; and Sndras, 
or workers. The Aryans monopolized the two upper 
castes, the Sudras bdng the Dravidian subject popula- 
tion. These castes were kept apart by a rigorous series 
of religious taboos. Intermarriage, partaldng of food 
and drink, even physical propinquity, entailed cere- 
monial defilement sometimes inexpiable. Disobedience 
to these taboos was punished with the terrible penalty 
of "outcasting," whereby the offender did not merely 
fall to a lower rank in the caste hierarchy but sank even 
below the Sudra and became a "Pariah,'' or man of no- 
caste, condeomed to the most menial and revolting oo- 
cupations, and with no rights which even the Sudra was 
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bound to respect. Thus Indian sodely was govemedi 
not by civil, but by ceremonially religious law; while, 
conversely, the nascent Indian reli^on C'Brahminism") 
became not ethical but social in character. 

These things produced the most momentous conse- 
quences. As a ''color line/' caste worked veiy imper- 
fectly. Despite its prohibitions, even the Brahmins 
became more or less impregnated with Dravidian blood.^ 
But as a social system caste continued to function in 
ways peculiar to itself. The three origioal castes gradu- 
aSfy subdivided into hundreds and even thousands of 
sub-castes. These sub-castes had little or nothing of 
the ori^nal racial significance. But they were all just 
as exclusive as the primal trio, and the outcome was a 
shattering of Indian sodely into a chaos of rigid social 
atoms, between which co-operation or even understand^ 
ing was impossible. The results upon Indian histoiy are 
obvious. Says a British authority: ''The effect of this 
permanent maintenance of human types is that the popu- 
lation is heterogeneous to the last d^ree. It is no ques- 
tion of rich and poor, of town and country, of employer 
and employed: tlie differences he far deeper. The popu- 
lation of a district or a town is a collection of different 
nationalities— almost different species — of mankind that 
will not eat or drink or intermarry with one another, and 
that are governed in the more important affairs of life by 
conunittees of their own. It is hardly too much to say 



to aomie historiaiiB, this raoe-mizture oocurred almost at 
onee. The theory m that the Aiyan oonqueron, who outaide the north- 
wesUm ngkm had very few of their own women with them, took Dr»- 
Tidiaa women as wives or ooncubines, and legitimattied their half-breed 
childien, the offspring of the oonquerorB, both pure-bloods and mized- 
bloods, ooalescsing into a closed caste. Fiirther infiltration of Dravidian 
blood was thus prevented, but Aryan race-purity had been destroyed. 
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that by the caste system the inhabitants of India are 
differentiated into over two thousand epecies^ which, in 
the intimate physical relations of life, have as little in 
common as the inmates of a zoological garden/' ^ 

Obviously, a land socially atomized and politically 
split into many principalities was destined to fall before 
the first strong invader. This invader was Islam. The 
Mohammedans attacked India soon after their con- 
quest of Persia, but these early attacks were mere bor- 
der raids without lasting significance. The first real 
Mohammedan invasion was that of Mahmud of .Ghazni, 
an Afghan prince, in the year 1001 A. D. Following 
the road taken by the Aryans ages before, Mahmud 
conquered northwestern India, the r^on kno?m as 
the Punjab. Islam had thus obtained a firm foothold 
in India, and subsequent Mosl^n leaders spread grad- 
ually eastward tmtil most of northern India was under 
Moslem rule. The invaders had two notable advan- 
tages: they were fanatically united against the despised 
''Idolaters,'' and th^ drew many converts from the 
native population. The veiy antithesis of Brahmanism, 
Islam, with its doctrine that all BelieverB are biotherSy 
could not fail to attract multitudes of low-castes and 
out-castes, who by conversion might rise to the status 
of the conquerors. This is the main reason why the 
Mohammedans in India to-day number more than 

^Sir Bampfylde Fuller, Studies oj Indian Life and SenHment, p. 40 
(Lond<m, 1910). For other discuanoos of caste and its effeotB, see W. 
Archer, India and the Fidure (London, 1918); Sir V. Cbiiol, Indian Un- 
reti (London, 1910); Rev. J. Morrison, New Ideae in India: A Studif cf 
Social, Politiocdy and ReUgiaue DadopmenU (Edinburi^ 1906); Sir H. 
Risley, The People cf India (London, 1906) ; also writings of Uie "Namaffi- 
dra" leader. Dr. Nair, preyiously quoted, and S. Nihal Sin|^ ''India's 
Untoachables," Contemporary Review, Marahi 1913. 
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70,000,000 — over one-fifth of the total population. 
These Indian Moslems are descended, not merely from 
Afghan, Turkish, Arab, and Persian invaders, but even 
more from the millions of Hindu converts who embraced 
Islam. 

For many generations the Moslem hold on India was 
confined to the north. Then, early in the sixteenth 
centuiy, the great Turko-Mongol leader Baber entered 
India and founded the ''Mogul'' Empire. Baber and 
his successors overran even the south and imited India 
politically as it had never been tmited before. But 
even this conquest was superficial. The Brahmins, 
threatened with destruction, preached a Hindu revival; 
the Mogul dynasty petered out; and at the b^inning 
of the eighte^ith century the Mogul Empire collapsed, 
leaving India a welter of warring principalities, Mo- 
hammedan and Hindu, fighting each other for religioni 
for politics, or for sheer lust of plunder. 

Out of this anarchy the British rose to power. The 
British were at first merely one of several other Euro- 
pean elements— Portuguese, Dutch, and French— who 
established small settlements along the Indian coasts. 
The Europeans never dreamed of conquering India 
while the Mogul power endured. In fact, the British 
connection with India began as a purely trading ven- 
ture — ^the East India Company. But when India col- 
lapsed into anarchy the Europeans were first obliged to 
acquire local authority to protect their "factories," 
and later were hired into more ambitious schemes by 
the impotence of petty rulers. Gradually the British 
ousted their European rivals and established a solid 
political foothold in India. The one stable element 



? 
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in a aeething chaos, the British inevitably extended 
their authority. At fiiBt th^ did so reluctantly. The 
East India Company long remained primarily a trad- 
ing venture, aiming at dividends rather than dominion. 
However, it later evolved into a real government with 
an ambitious policy of annexation. This in tum awak- 
ened the fears of many Indians and brought on the 
''Mutiny" of 1857. The mutiny was qudled, the East 
India Company abolished, and India came direct^ 
imder the British Crown, Queen Victoria being hAet 
proclaimed Empress of India. These events in tum 
resulted not onj^ in a strengthening of British political 
authority but also in an increased penetration of West- 
em influences of eveiy description. Roads, railways, 
and canals opened up and unified India as never before; 
the piercing of the Isthmus of Suez facilitated communi- 
cation with Europe; while education on European lines 
q)read Western ideas. 

Over this rapidly changing India stood the British 
''Raj'' — a system of government imique in the worid's 
histoiy. It was the government of a few hundred 
highly skilled administrative experts backed by a small 
professional army, ruling a vast agglomeration of sub- 
ject peoples. It was frankly an absolute paternalism, 
governing as it saw fit, with no more reeponfifbilily to 
the governed than the native despots whom it had dis- 
placed. But it governed wdl. In efficiency, honesty, 
and sense of duly, the govenmient of India is probably 
the best example of benevolent absolutism that the 
world has ever seen. It gave India profound peace. 
It played no favorites, holding the scales even betweai 
rival races, creeds, and castes. Lastly, it made India 
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a real political entity — something which India had never 
been before. For the first time in its history^ India 
was firmly imited under one rule— the rule of the Pax 
Britannica. 

Yet the very virtues of British rule sowed the seeds of 
future trouble. Generations grew up, peacefully imited 
in unprecedented acquaintanceship; forgetful of past 
ills, seeing only European shortcomings, and, above all, 
familiar with Western ideas of self-government, libaly, 
and nationality. In India, as elsewhere in the East, 
there was bound to arise a growing movement of dis- 
content against Western rule— a discontent vaiying 
from moderate demands for increaaing autonomy to 
radical demands for immediate independence. 

Down to the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy, 
organized political a^tation against the British ''Raj" 
was virtually unknown. Here and there isolated in- 
dividuals uttered half-audible protests, but these voices 
found no popular echo. The Indian masses, preoccu- 
pied with the ever-present problem of getting a living, 
accq)ted passively a government no more absolute, 
and infinite)^ more efficient, than its predecessors. Of 
anything like self-conscious Indian ''Nationalism" there 
was virtually no trace. 

The first symptom of oiganized discontent was the 
formation of the "Indian National Congress" in the 
year 1885. The veiy name showed that the British 
Raj, covering all India, was itself evoking among India's 
diverse elements a certain common point of view and 
aq)iration. However, the early congresses were veiy 
far from representing Indian public opinion, in the 
general sense of the term. On the contraiy, these con- 
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gresses represented merely a small class of profesdonal 
men; journalists^ and politicians, all of them trained 
in Western ideas. The European methods of educa- 
tion which the British had introduced had turned out 
an Lxdian intelligentsia, conversant with the English 
language and satumted with WeBtemian. 

This new irUeUigentsia, convinced as it was of the 
value of Western ideals and achievements; could not 
fail to be dissatisfied with many aefpects of Lidian life. 
In fact; its first efforts were directed, not so much to 
politics; as to social and economic reforms like the sup- 
pression of child-marriagO; the remarriage of widows, 
and wider education. But; as time passed; notatters of 
political reform came steadily to the fore. Saturated 
with English histoiy and political philosophy as they 
were; the Indian intellectuids felt more and more keenly 
their total lack of self-government; and aspired to en- 
dow India with those blessings of liberty so highly prized 
by their English rulers. Soon a vigorous native press 
developed; preaching the new gospel; welding the in- 
tellectuals into a setf-consdous unity; and moulding a 
genuine public opinion. By the dose of the nineteenth 
century the Indian intelligentsia was frankly agitating 
for sweeping political innovations like representative 
councils; increasing control over taxation and the execu- 
tive; and the opening of the public services to Indians 
all the way up the scale. 

Down to the closing years of the nineteenth centuiy 
Indian discontent waS; as already said, confined to a 
small class of more or less Europeanized intellectuals 
whO; despite their assumption of the title, could hardly 
be termed "Nationalists" in the ordinary sense of the 
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woitL With a few exceptions, tkeir goal was neither 
independence nor the elimination of ^ective British 
oversight, but rather the reforming of Indian life along 
Western lines, including a growing d^ree of self-gov- 
ernment under British paramotmt authoritjr. 

But by the close of the nineteenth centuiy there 
came a chai^ in the situation. India, like the rest of 
the Orient, was stirring to a new spirit of political and 
racial self-consciousness. True nationalist symptoms be- 
gan to appear. Indian scholars delved into thdr musty 
Z>mc^Td sacred te^, and proclaimed the glZ 
of India's historic past. Reformed Hindu sects like 
the Aiya Somaj lent religious sanctions. The little 
band of Europeanized intellectuals was joined by other 
elements, thinking, not in terms of piecemeal rrfbrms 
on Western modeb, but of a new India, rejuvenated 
from its own vital forces, and free to work out its own 
destiny in its own way. From the nationalist ranks 
now arose the challenging slogan: ''Bandmnataram!" 

("Hafl, Motherland!")* 
The outstanding feature about this eariy Indian na- 

tionalism was that it was a distinctively Hindu move- 
ment. The Mohammedans r^arded it with sui^idon 
or hostility. And for this they had good reasons. The 



>For the nationalist movement, see Archer, Ghirol, and 
fupftk Ako Sir H. J. S. Ck>ttoai India in Tnamtion (Landon, 1004); 
J. N. Farquhar, Modem Bdigi&ut MovemenU in India (New York, 1915); 
Sir W. W. Hunter, The India qf the Queen and Other Essays (London, 
1903); W. 8. Lilly, India and Its PrMems (London, 1902); Sir V. Lovett, 
A HiMory qf the Indian NaUonalist Movement (London, 1920); J. Ramsay 
MacdnnaM, The Qovemmeni qf India (London, 1920); Sir T. Morieon, 
Imperial Btds in India (London, 1899); J. D. Rees, The Real India (Lon- 
doDf 190S) ; Sir J. Strachey, India : Its AdministiraHon and Progress (Fourth 
Edition— LondoDi 1911); K. Vyasa Rao, The Future Oavemmeni qf India 
(LondoD, 1918). 
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ideal of the new iiationalists was Aiyan India, the India 
of the ''Golden Age." ''Back to the Vedasl" was a 
nationalist watchword, and this implied a veneration 
for the past, including a revival of aggressive Brahmin- 
ism. An extraordinary change came over the intdUr 
gentxia. Men who, a few years before, had proclaimed 
the superiority of Westem ideas and had openly flouted 
"superstitions" like idol-worship, now denounced eveiy- 
thing Westem and reverently sacrificed to the Blndu 
gods. The "sacred soil" of India must be purged of the 
foreigner.^ But the "foreigner," as these nationalists 
conceived him, was not merely the Englishman; he was 
the Mohammedan as well. This was stirring up the 
past with a vengeance. For centuries the great Hindu- 
Mohammedan division had run like a chasm athwart 
India. It had never beoi closed, but it had beoi some- 
what veiled by the neutral overlordahq) of the British 
Raj. Now the veil was tom aside, and the Moham- 
medans saw themselves menaced by a recmdesoence of 
militant BBnduism like that which had shattered the 
Mogul Empire after the death of the Emperor Aurangsdi) 
two hundred years before. The Mohammedans were not 
mereljr alarmed; they were infuriated as welL Remem- 
bering the glories of the Mogul Empire just as the Hin- 
dus did the glories of Aiyan India, they conadered themr 
selves the rightful lords of the land, and had no mind 
to fall under the sway of deq)ised "Idolaters.'' The 

a have alrauly diaouned Uiis "Goldoi Kp^ tandao^ In Cbqytar m. 
For more or len Eztfcmist Indian Tiew-pointai aw A. Cocaaxumuas^ 
T)m DaneB cf Swa (New York, 1918); H. Maitn» Hinduimn: 7ft# WaHd^ 
Idmd (London, 1916); Bipin Qiandia IH '"Hm Foreee Behind Uw Un- 
reel in India," Cofitemjwrary Baiew^ Februaiy, 1910; aleo ▼ariooe writ- 
infli of liupat Rai, eepecial^ 7^ Arya iSdmq/ (London, 1916) and F<nH^ 
/adia (New Toik, 1916). 
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Mohammedans had no love for the British/ but they 
hated the Hindus^ and they saw in the British Raj a 
bulwaric against the potential menace of hereditaiy 
enemies who outnumbered them nearty five to one. 
Urns the Mohammedans denounced Hindu nationalism 
and proclaimed their loyalty to the Raj. To be sure, the 
Indian Moslems were also affected by the general q>irit 
of unrest which was Bweepmg over the East. They too 
felt a quickened sense of self-consciousness. But, being 
a minority in India, their feelings took the form, not of 
temtorial ''patriotism/' but of those more difiFused senti- 
ments, Pan-Islamism and Pan-Islamic nationalism, which 
we have already discussed.^ 

Early Indian nationalism was not merety EBndu in 
character; it was distinctly ''Brahnunical" as well. 
More and more the Brahmins became the driving power 
of the movement, seeking to perpetuate their supremacy 
in tbe India of the morrow as they had enjoyed it in 
the India of the past. But this aroused apprehencdon 
in certain sections of Hmdu society. Many low-castes 
and Pariahs b^an to fear that an independent or even 
autonomous Lidia might be ruled by a tyrannical Brah- 
min oligarchy which would deny them the ben^ts they 
now enjoyed under British rule.* Also, many of the 
Sndu princes disliked the thought of a theocratic r6- 



*For Indian Mohammedan points off view, mostly antHSndUi aee 
H. H* Hie Aga Khan, India in Tnamiian (London, 1918); S. Khuda 
Bukhah, E^my: Indian and Idaamo (London, 1912); Sir Syed Ahmed, 
ThM Ffuma 8taU cf Indium PdUiea (Allahabad, 1888); Qyed Sixdar AU 
Khan, The Unmi in India (Bombay, 1907); also his India cf Taia^ 
(Bombay, 1906). 

*ThiB attitude off the "Depressed Classes," eqiedally as rerealed in 
the "Namasudra Association,'' has alraady been discassed in Chapter 
m, and will be further tooohed upon later in this present ehapter. 
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gime ^diich might reduce them to shadows.^ Thus the 
nationalist movement stood out as an alliance between 
the Brahmins and the Western-educated ifUeUigefitsia, 
who had pooled their ambitions in a programme for 
jointly ruling India. 

Quickened by this ambition and fired by relipous 
zeal^ the nationalist movement rapidly aoquiied a fanat- 
ical temper characterized by a mjrstical abhorrence of 
eveiything Western and a ferocious hatred of all Euro- 
peans. The Russo-Japanese War greatly inflamed this 
spirit, and the very next year (1905) an act of the In- 
dian Government precipitated the gathering stonn. 
This act was the famous Partition of Bengal. The par- 
tition was a mere administrative measure, with no po- 
litical intent. But the nationalists made it a ''vital 
issue/' and about this grievance they started an intense 
propaganda that soon filled India with seditious unrest. 
The leading spirit in this agitation was Bal Gangadhar 
TQak, who has been called ''the father of Indian un- 
rest." TQak typified the nationalist movement* A 
Brahmin with an excellent Western educatioUi he was 
the sworn foe of English rule and Western dviliiaition. 
An able propagandist^ his speeches roused his hearers 
to fremsy, while his new8pi^)er, the YtigarUar, of Cal* 
cutta, preached a campaign of hate, asBairination, and 
rebelHon. Tilak's incitements soon produced tangle 
lesultSi numerous riots, "dacoities/' and murders of 
Englishmen taking place. And of course the Ftigontar 

^ Rflgaxding tlie Indiaii natiTe prinoeii see AralMr and Chirol, tvpra. 
Alao J. Pollen, "NaiiTe SUtos and Indian Home Rule," AmaHc Rmitmf 
January 1, 1017; the Mahan^ah of Bobbili, Adriee to ik§ Indim AfU- 
loera^.CMadna, 1906); artides by Sir D. Barr and Sir F. Yoon^buebaiMl 
in Th§ Empire and the Cmtey (Londan, 1906). 
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was meidy one of a large number of nationalist organs, 
some printed in the vernacular and others in English, 
which vied with one another in seditious invective. 

The violence of the nationalist press may be judged 
by a few quotations. "Revolution," asserted the Yvr 
garUar, "is the only way in which a slavish society can 
save itsdf . If you cannot prove yourself a man in life, 
play the man in death. Foreigners have come and de- 
cided how you are to Uve. But how you are to die de- 
pends entirely upon yourself." "Let preparations be 
made for a general revolution in every household I The 
handful of police and soldiers will never be able to with- 
stand this ocean of revolutionists. Revolutionists may 
be made prisoners and may die, but thousands of others 
will spring into their places. Do not be afraid I With 
the blood of heroes the soil of Hindustan is ever fertile. 
Do not be downhearted. There is no dearth of heroes. 
There is no dearth of money; gloiy awaits you ! A sin- 
^e frown (a few bombs) from your eyes has struck 
terror into the heart of the foe ! The uproar of panic 
has filled the sky. Swim with renewed energy in the 
ocean of bloodshed!" Hie assassination note was ve- 
ly stressed. Said S. Krishnavarma in The Inr 
Sociologist: "PoHtical assassination is not murder, 
and the ri^tful employment of physical force coimotes 
'force used defensively against force used aggressively.'" 
"The only subscription required," stated the YugarUar, 
"is that every reader shall bring the head of a E\m>- 
pean." Not even women and childrra were spared. 
Commenting on the murder of an English lady and her 
daughter, the YugarUar exclaimed exultantly: "Many 
a female demon must be killed in course of time, in 
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order to extirpate the race of Asuras from the breast 
of the earth." The fanatidsm of the men (usually 
veiy young men) who committed these assassinations 
may be judged by the statement of the murderer ci a 
high English official, Sir Curzon-Wyllie, made shortly 
before his execution: ''I believe that a nation held down 
by foreign bayonets is in a perpetual state of war. Since 
open battle is rendered impossible to a disanned race, 
I attacked by surprise; since guns were denied to me, I 
drew my pistol and fired. As a Hindu I fed that wrong 
to my country is an insult to the gods. Her cause is 
the cause of Shri Ram; her service is the service of Shii 
Krishna. Poor in wealth and intellect^ a son like my- 
self has nothing else to offer the Mother but his own 
bloodi and so I have sacrificed the same on Her altar. 
The only lesson required in India at present is to learn 
how to die, and the only way to teach it is to die our- 
selves; th^iefore I die and g^oiy in my martyidonL 
This war will continue between England and Lidia so 
long as the Hindee and English races last, if the preset 
unnatural relation does not cease." ^ 

The government's answer to this campaign of sedi* 
tion and assassination was of course ston ropram on. 
The native press was muzzled, the agitators imprisoned or 
executed, and the hands of the authorities were strength- 
ened by punitive l^;i8lation. Li fact, so infuriated was 
the European community by the murders and outrageB 
itted by the nationalists that many Englishmen 
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uiged the withdrawal of such political privil^es as did 
exist, the limiting of Western education, and the estab- 
lishment of extreme autocratic rule. These angry 
counsels were at once caught up by the nationalists, 
resulted in fresh outrages, and were answered by more 
punishment and fresh m^iaoes. Thus the extremists on 
both sides lashed each other to hotter fury and worsened 
the situation. For several years India seethed with an 
unrest which jailingB, hangings, and deportations did 
little to allay. 

Presently, however, things took at least a temporary 
turn for the better. The extremists were, after all, a 
small minority, and cool heads, both British and Indian, 
were seeking a way out of the impasse. Conservative 
Indian leaders like Mr. Gokhale condemned terrorism 
and besought their countrymen to seek the realization 
of their aspirations by peaceful means. On the other 
hand, liberal-minded Englishmen, while refusing to be 
stampeded, sought a programme of conciliation. Indian 
affairs were then in the hands of the eminent liberal 
statesman John Morley, and the fruit of his labors was 
the Indian Councils Act of 1909. The act was a dia- 
tinet dq>arture from the hitherto almost unlimited 
absolutism of British rule in India. It gave the Indian 
opposition greatly in(9iea8ed opportunities for advice, 
criticism, and debate, and it initiated a restricted sdieme 
of elections to the l^islative bodies which it established. 
Hie salutary effect of these concessions was soon ap- 
parait. The moderate nationalist elements, while not 
nAolIy satisfied, accepted the act as an earnest of sub- 
sequent concessions and as a proof of British good-will. 
Tlie terrorism and seditious plottings of the extremists, 
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whfle not stamped out| were held in check and driven 
underground. King George's visit to India in 1911 
evoked a wave of loyal enthusiasm which swept the 
peninsula and augured well for the future. 

The year 1911 was the high-water mark of this era 
of appeasement following the storms of 1905-4. Hie 
years after 1911 witnessed a gradual recrudescence of 
discontent as the first effect of the Councils Act wore 
off and the sense of unfulfilled aspiration eharpened the 
appetite for more. In fact; during these years^ Indian 
nationalism was steadily broadening its base. In one 
sense this made for stability, for the nationalist move- 
ment ceased to be a small minority erf extremists and 
came more under the influence of moderate leaders like 
Mr. Gokhale, who were content to work for distant 
goals by evolutionary methods. It did; however; mean 
an increasing pressure on the government for fresh devo- 
lutions of authority. The most noteworthy s]^ptom 
of nationalist growth was the rallying of a certain sec- 
tion of Mohammedan opinion to the nationalist cause. 
The Mohammedans had by this time formed their own 
organization; the '' All-India Moslem League.'' The 
league was the reverse of nationalist in complexion, 
having been formed primarily to protect Moslem intw- 
ests against possible Hindu ascendancy. Nevertheless, 
as tune passed; some MohammedanS; reassured by the 
friaidly attitude and promises of the Hindu modcmtes, 
abandoned the league's anti-Hindu attitude and joined 
the moderate nationalists, though refraining from sedi- 
tious agitation. Indeed; the nationalists presently sfdit 
into two distinct groups, moderates and extremists. The 
extremists, condemned by their f eUowS; kept up a desul- 
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toiy campaign of violeiioe, lai^y directed by exfled 
leadeiB who from the shelter of foreign countries incited 
their followers at home to seditious agitation and violent 
action. 

Such was the situation in India on the outbreak of 
the Great War; a situation by no means free from diffi- 
culty, yet far less troubled than it had been a few years 
before. Of course, the war produced an increase of un- 
rest and a certain amount of terrorism. Yet India, as 
a whole, remained quiet. Throughout the war India 
contributed men and money unstintedly to the imperial 
cause, and Indian troops figured notably on European, 
Asiatic, and African battle-fields. 

However, though the war-yeani passed without any 
serious outbreak of revolutionaiy violence, it must not 
be thought that the far more wide-spread movement for 
increasmg self-government had been either quaiched or 
stilled. On the contrary, the war gave this movement 
fresh impetus. Louder and louder swelled the cry for 
not merdy good government but government acceptar 
ble to Indian patriots because responsible to them. 
The very fact that India had proved her loyalty to the 
Empire and had given generously of her blood and trea- 
sure were so many fresh arguments adduced for the 
grant of a larger measure of self-direction. Numerous 
were the memoranda presented to the British authori- 
ties by various sections of Indian public opinion. These 
memoranda were an accurate reflection of the different 
shades of Indian nationalism. Tlie ultimate goal of all 
was emandpation from British tutdage, but they dif- 
fered widely among themselves as to how and when this 
emancipation was to be attained. The most conservar 
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tive contented themselves with asking for modified self- 
govenmient under British guidance, while the more 
ambitious asked for the full status of a dominion of 
the British Empire like Australia and Canada. The 
revolutionaiy element naturally held aloof, recognizing 
that only violence could serve their aim— Immediate 
and unqualified independence. 

Of course even the more moderate nationalist de- 
mands implied great changes in the existing govern- 
mental (^nstem and a diminution of British control such 
as the Government of Lidia was not prepared at present 
to concede. Neverthdess, the Government met these 
demands by a conciliatory attitude foreshadowing fresh 
concessions in the near future. Lot 1916 the Viceroy^ 
Lord Harding, said: ''I do not for a moment wish to 
discountenance self-government for Loidia as a national 
ideal. It is a perfectly legitimate aspiration and has tbe 
sympathy of all moderate men, but in the present posi- 
tion of India it is not idealism that is needed but practi- 
cal politics. We shoidd do our utmost to grapple witii 
realities, and lightly to raise extravagant hopes and en- 
courage unrealizable demands can only tend to dday 
and will not accelerate political progress. I know thb 
is the sentiment of wise and thoughtful Indians. No- 
body is more anxious than I am to see the eariy realinr 
tion of the legitimate aspirations of India, but I am 
equally desirous of avoiding all danger of reaction from 
the birth of institutions which experience mi^t prove 
to be premature.'' 

As a matter of fact, toward the close of 1917, Mr. 
Montagu, Secretary of State for India, came out from 
England with the object of thorou^y canvassing In- 
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dian public opinion on the question of constitutional 
ref onn. For months the problem was carefully weighed, 
eonf erences being held with the representatives of all 
races, classes, and creeds. The result of these researches 
was a monumental report signed by Mr. Montagu and 
hy the Viceroy, Lord CSiehnsford, and published in^ 
July, 1918. 

The report recommended concessions far beyond any 
which Great Britain had hitherto made. It frankly 
envisaged the gift of home rule for India ''as soon as 
possible," and went on to state that the gift was to be 
conferred not because of Indian a^tation, but because 
of "the faith that is in us." There followed these mem- 
orable words: ''We believe profoundly that the time 
has come when the sheltered existence which we have 
^ven India cannot be prolonged without damage to her 
national life; that we have a richer gift for her people 
than any that we have yet bestowed on them; that nar 
tionhood within the Empire represents something bet- 
ter than anything India has hitherto attained; that the 
placid, pathetic contentment of the masses is not the 
soQ on which such Indian nationhood will grow, and 
that in deliberately disturbing it we are working for her 
higjbest good." 

The essence of the report was its recommendation of 
the principle of "diarchy," or division of governmental 
reqwnabiiity between councillors nominated by the 
British executive and ministers chosen from dective 
l^^filative bodies. This diarchy was to hold for both 
the central and provincial governments. Hie le^fllar 
tures were to be dected by a much more extensive fran- 
chise than had previously prevailed and were to have 
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greatly enlarged powere. Previously they had been 
little more than advisory bodies; now they were to be- 
come '^ legislatures" in the Western sense, thou^ their 
powers were still limited, many powers, particularly 
that of the purse, being still ^'reserved" to the execu- 
tive. The British executive thus retained ultimate con- 
trol and had the last word; thus no true ''balance of 
power" was to exist, the scales being frankly weighted 
in favor of the British Baj. But the report went on to 
state that this scheme of government was not intended 
to be permanent; that it was frankly a transitional 
measure, a school in which the Loidian people was to 
serve its apprenticeship, and that when these first les- 
sons in self-government had been learned, Loidia would 
be given a thorou^y representative government which 
would not only initiate and legislate, but whidi would 
also control the executive officials. 

The Montagu-Chdmsford Report was exhaustivdy 
discussed both in India and in England, and from these 
frank discussions an excellent idea of the Lidian prob- 
lem in all its challenging complexity can be obtained. 
The nationalists split sharply on the issue, the moder- 
ates welcoming the report and agreeing to give the pro- 
posed scheme of government their lojral co-operation, 
the extremists condenming the proposals as a snare and 
a sham. The moderate attitude was stated in a mani- 
festo signed by their leaders, headed by the eminent 
Indian economist Sir Dinshaw Wacha, vrtiich stated: 
''The proposed scheme forms a complicated structure 
capable of improvement in some particulars, especially 
at the top, but is nevertheless a progressive measure. 
The reforms are calculated to make the provinces of 
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reach the goal of complete responsible govern- 
ment. On the whole, the proposals are evolved with 
great foresight and conceived in a spirit of genuine sym- 
pathy with Indian political aspirations, for which the 
distinguished authors are entitled to the country's 
gratitude." The condemnation of the radicals was 
voiced by leaders like Mr. Tilak, who urged '' standing 
fast by the Indian National Congress ideal/' and Mr. 
Bepin Chander Pal, who asserted: ^'It is my deliberate 
opinion that if the scheme is accepted, the Government 
?rill be more powerful and more autocratic than it is to- 
day.'' 

Extremely interesting was the protest of the anti- 
nationalist groups, particularly the Mohammedans and 
the low-caste Hindus. For it is a fact significant of 
the complexity of the Indian problem that many mil- 
lions of Indians fear the nationalist movement and 
look upon the autocracy of the British Raj as a shield 
against nationalist oppression and discrimination. The 
Mohammedans of India are, on the question of self- 
government for India, sharply divided among them- 
sehres. The majority still disUke and fear the nation- 
alist movement, owing to its ''Hindu" character. A 
minority, however, as already stated, have rallied to 
the nationalist cause. This minority grew greatiy in 
numbers during the war-years, their increased friendli- 
ness being due not merely to desire for self-government 
but also to anger at the Allies' policy of dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire and kindred policies in the 
Near and Middle East.^ The ffindu nationalists were 
quidc to sympathize with the Mohammedans on these 

^ Dwciimad in the pnoediiig cfaAptor. 
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external mattersi and the result was a cordiality be^ 
tween the two elements never known before. 

The predominance of high-caste Brahmins in the nar 
tionalist movement explains the opposition of many low- 
caste Hindus to Lidian home rule. So great is the low- 
caste fear of losing their present protection under the 
British Raj and of being subjected to the domination 
of a high-caste Brahmin oligarchy that in recent years 
they have formed an association known as the ''Namasu- 
dra," led by well-known persons like Doctor Nair.^ 
The Namasudra points out what might happen by 
citing the Brahminic pressure which occurs even in sudi 
poUtical activity as already exists. For example: in 
many dections the Brahmins have terrorized low-caste 
voters by threatening to ''out-caste'' all who should not 
vote the Brahmin ticket, thus making them ''Pariahs'' 
— untouchableSi with no rights in Hindu society. 

Such protests against home rule from large sections 
of the Indian population gave pause even to many Eng- 
lish students of the problem who had become convinced 
ci home rule's theoretical desirability. And of courae 
they greatiy strengthened the arguments of those nu- 
merous Englishmen, particularly Anglo-Lidians, who as- 
serted that India was as yet unfit for self-government. 
Said one of these objectors in The Round Table: '"Die 
masses care not one whit for politics; Home Rule they 
do not understand. They prefer the En^ish District 
Ma^ustrate. They only ask to remain in eternal and 
bovine quiescence. They feel confidence in the Eng- 
lishman because he has always shown himsdf the 'Fto- 
tector of the Poor/ and because he is neither Hindu 

1 Qnofeed m Chftptor IV. 
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nor MuBBulman, and has a reputation for honesty." 
And Lord Sydenham, m a detailed criticdsm of the Mon- 
tagu-Chehnaford proposals, stated: ''There are many 
defects in our system of government in India. Re- 
forms are needed; but they must be based solely upon 
eonaderations of the welfare of the masses of India as 
a whole. If the policy of 'deliberately' disturbing their 
'contentment' which the Viceroy and the Secretary of 
State have announced is carried out; if, through the 
'whispering galleries of the East/ the word is passed 
that the only authority that can maintain law and order 
and secure the gradual building-up of an Indian na- 
tion is weakening; if , as is proposed, the great public 
services are emasculated; then the fierce old animod- 
ties will break out afresh, and, assisted by a recrudes- 
cence of the reactionary forces of Brahminism, they will 
within a few years bring to nought the noblest work 
which the British race has ever accomplished." ^ 

Yet, other English authorities on Indian affairs as- 
serted that the MontagurChdmsford proposals were 
sound and must be enacted into law if the gravest perils 
were to be averted. Such were the opinions of men 
like Lionel Curtis' and Sir Valentine Chirol, who stated: 
''It is of the utmost importance that there should be 
no unnecessary delay. We have had object-lessons 
enough as to tiie danger of procrastination, and in In- 
dia as elsewhere time is on the side of the trouble*mak- 



^Lofd Sydoiham, "India," ConiMiiporory B^HeWt Norembcr, 1918. 
For nmilar oritidmui of the Montagii-Chdiiiafotd piopooili, Me O. M. 
QwBiey, India vnder BxpenmaU (Laodan, 1918); "Hie Fint Stece 
toffrank Indian Ananshy/' SpeeUUor, Deoember 20, 1919. 

s Lkmd Curtie, L«eter« fo (^ PmtpU <if India en RttponMU QomnmmU^ 
already quoted at the end of Chapter IV. 
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era. . • . We cannot hope to reconcile Indian Extrem- 
ism. What we can hope to do is to free from its insidi- 
ous influence all that is best in Indian public life by 
opening up a laiger field of useful activity." ^ 

As a matter of fact, the Montagu-CSiehnsford Report 
was accepted as the basis of discussion by the British 
Parliament, and at the dose of the year 1919 its recom- 
mendations were formally embodied in law. Unfortu* 
natdy, during the eighteen months which elapsed be- 
tween the publication of the report and its l^al enact- 
ment, the situation in India had darkened. Militant 
unrest had again raised its head, and India was more 
distiu*bed than it had been smce 1909. 

For this there were several reasons. In the first 
place, all those nationalist elements who were dissatis- 
fied with the report began coquetting with the revolu- 
tionary irrecondlables and encoura^ng them to fresh 
terrorism, perhaps in the hope of stampeding the British 
Parliament into wider concessions than the report had 
contemplated. But there were other causes of a more 
general nature. The year 1918 was a black one for In- 
dia. The world-wide influenza epidemic hit India par- 
ticularly hard, nearly 7,000,000 persons being carried 
off by the grim plague. Furthermore, India was cuised 
with drought, the crops failed, and the spectre of famine 
stalked through the land. Tbe year 1919 saw an evai 
worse drought, involving an almost record famine. By 
the late summer it was estimated that 32,000,000 per- 
sons had died of hunger, with 150,000,000 more on the 
veige of starvation. And on top of all came an Afghan 
war, throwing the northwest border into tmnult and 

>8ir V. Chiiol, "India in Travail," Bdinbmyh Bmew, July, 191S. 
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further unsettling the already restless Mohammedan 
dement. 

The upshot was a wave of unrest revealing itself in 
an epid^nic of riots, terrorism, and seditious activity 
which gave the British authorities serious concern. So 
critical appeared the situation that a special commission 
was appointed to investigate conditions, and the rq>ort 
handed in by its chairman, Justice Rowlatt, painted a 
dq)re8sing picture of the strei^h of revolutionary im- 
lest. The report stated that not only had a considerar 
ble number of young men of the educated upper classes 
become involved in the promotion of anarchical move- 
ments, but that the ranks were filled with men belonging 
to other social orders, including the military, and that 
there was clear evidence of successful tampering with 
the loyalty of the native troops. To combat this grow- 
ing disaffection, the Rowlatt committee recommended 
fiesh repre»ive legislation. 

Impressed with the gravity of the committee's report, 
the Government of India formulated a project of law 
officially known as the Anarchical and Revolutionaiy 
Crimes Act, though generally known as the Rowlatt 
Bill. By its provisions the authorities were endowed 
with greatly increa^d powers, such as the right to 
search premises and arrest persons on mere suspicion 
of seditious activity, without definite evidence of the 
same. 

The Rowlatt Bill at once aroused bitter nationalist 
exposition. Not merely extremists, but many moder- 
ates, ccmdemned it as a backward step and as a provoker 
of fresh trouble. When the bill came up for debate in 
the Indian legislative body, the Imperial L^islative 
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Council, all the native membeiB save one opposed it, 
and the bill was finally passed on strictly racial lines by 
the votes of the appointed En^ish majority. However, 
the government considered the bill an absolute pre- 
requisite to the successful maintenance of order, and it 
was passed into law in the spring of 1919. 

This brought matters to a head. The nationals 
stigmatizing the Rowlatt law as the ''Black Cobra Act, 
were immeasured in their condemnation. The extrem- 
ists engineered a campaign of militant protest and de- 
creed the date of the bill's enactment, April 6, 1919, as 
a national ''Humiliation Day." On that day monster 
mass-meetings were held, at which nationalist orators 
made seditious speeches and inflamed the passions of 
the multitude. " Hmniliation Day'' was in fact the 
beginning of the worst wave of unrest since the mutiny. 
For the next three months a veritable epidemic of riot- 
ing and terrorism swept India, particularly the northern 
provinces. Officials were assassinated; English dviUans 
were murdered, and there was wholesale destruction of 
property. At some moments it looked as thougjh Lidia 
were on the verge of revolution and anarchy. 

However, the govermnent stood firm. Violence was 
countered with stem repression. Riotous mobs were 
mowed down wholesale by rifle and machine-gun fire 
or were scattered by bombs dropped from low-flying 
aeroplanes. The most noted of these occurrences was 
the so-called "Amritsar Massacre," where British troops 
fired into a seditious mass-meeting, killing 500 and 
wounding 1,500 persons. In the end the government 
mastered the situation. Order was restored, the sedi- 
tious leaders were swept into custody, and the revdu- 
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tionary agitation was once more driven underground. 
The enactment of the Montagu-Chehnsford reform bill 
by the British Parliament toward the close of the year 
did much to relax the tension and assuage discontent, 
though the situation of India was still far from normal. 
The deplorable events of the earlier part of 1919 had 
roused animosities which were by no means allayed. 
The revolutionary elements, though driven underground, 
were more bitter and uncompromising than ever, while 
opponents of home rule were confirmed in their convio- 
tion that India could not be trusted and that any re- 
laxation of autocracy must spell anarchy. 

This was obviously not the best mental atmosphere 
in which to apply the compromises of the Montagu* 
Chelmsford reforms. In fact, the extremists were de- 
termined that they should not be given a fair trial, re- 
garding the reforms as a snare which must be avoided 
at aU costs. Recognizing that armed rebellion was still 
impossible, at least for the present, the extremists evolved 
the idea known as ''non-co-operation." This was, in 
fact, a gigantic boycott of everything British. Not 
merely were the new voters urged to stay away from the 
polls and thus elect no members to the proposed legis- 
lative bodies, but lawyers and litigants were to avoid 
the courts, taxpayers refuse to pay imposts, workmen 
to go on strike, shopkeepers to refuse to buy or sell 
British-made goods, and even pupils to leave the schools 
and colleges. This wholesale ''out-casting" of every- 
thing British would make the English in India a new 
sort of Pariah — "imtouchables"; the British Govern- 
ment and the British community in India would be 
left in absolute isolation, and the Raj, rendered unwoika- 
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ble, would have to capitulate to the extremist demaads 
for complete self-govermnent. 

Such was the ncxi-co-operatioii idea. And the idea 
soon found an able exponent: a certain M. E. Gandhi, 
who had long possessed a reputation for personal sano* 
\tity and thus inspired the Hindu masses with that pe- 
culiar religious fervor which certain types of Lidiaa 
ascetics have always known how to arouse. Gandhi's 
propaganda can be judged by the following extract from 
one of his speeches: '4t is as amasdng as it is humiliat- 
ing that less than 100^000 white men should be able to 
rule SlSyOOO^OOO Lidians. They do so somewhat, un- 
doubtedly, by force, but more by securing our co-opera- 
tion in a thousand ways and making us more and more 
helpless and dependent on them, as time goes forward. 
Let us not mistake reformed coimdls Oegislatures), 
more law-courts, and even governorships for real freedom 
or power. They are but subtler methods of emascu- 
lation. The British cannot rule us by mere force. And 
so the^ resort to all means, honorable and dishonoraUe, 
in order to retain their hold on Lidia. They want In- 
dia's billions and they want India's man-power for their 
imperialistic greed. If we refuse to supply them with 
men and money, we achieve our goal: namdy, Swaraj,^ 
equality, manliness." 

The extreme hopes of the non-co-operation movement 
have not been realized. The Montagu-Chelmsford re- 
forms have been put in operation, and the first deetions 
under them were held at the b^inning of 1921. But 
the outlook is far from bright. The very li^t vote 
cast at the deetions revealed the effect ol the non-co* 

*/.<., ■df^pivwimicttt, in the egteeniMtBi inB e p raetioally indgpendence. 
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operation movement^ which showed itself in countless 
other waysi from strikes in factories to strikes of school- 
children. India to-day is in a turmoil of unrest. And 
this unrest is not merely political; it is social as well. 
The vast economic changes which have been going on in 
India for the past half-century have profoundly dis- 
oiganized Indian society. These changes will be dis- 
cussed in later chapters. The point to be here noted 
is that the extremist leaders are capitalizing social dis- 
content and are unquestionably in touch wit^ Bolshevik 
Russia. Meanwhile the older factors of disturbance 
are by no means eliminated. The recent atrocious 
massacre of dissident Sikh pilgrims by orthodox Sikh 
faoaticsi and the three-cornered riots between Hindus, 
Mohammedans, and native Christians which broke out 
about the same time in southern India, reveal the hid- 
den fires of religious and racial fanaticism that smoulder 
beneath the surface of Indian life. 

The truth of the matter is that India is to-day a bat- 
tle-ground between the forces of evolutionary and revolu- 
tionary change. It is an anxious and a troubled time. 
Tlie old order is obviously passing, and the new order 
is not yet fairly in sight. The hour is big with possi- 
bilities of both good and evil, and no one can confidently 
predict the outcome. 



CHAPTER Vn 
ECONOMIC CHANGE 

Onb of the most interestmg phenomena of modem 
world-history is the twofold conquest of the East by 
the West. The word ''conquest'' is usually employed 
in a political sense, and calls up visions of embattled 
armies subduing foreign lands and lording it over distant 
peoples. Such political conquests in the Orient did of 
course occur, and we have already seen how, during the 
past century, the decrepit states of the Near and Middle 
East fell an easy pr^ to the armed might of the Euro- 
pean Powers. 

But what is not so generally realized is the fact that 
this political conquest was parallded by an economic 
conquest perhaps even more complete and probably 
destined to produce changes of an even more profound 
and enduring character. 

The root-cause of this economic conquest was the 
Industrial Revolution. Just as the voyages of Colum- 
bus and Da Gama gave Europe the strat^c masteiy 
of the ocean and thereby the political mastery of the 
world, so the technical inventions of the later eighteenth 
century which inaugurated the Industrial Revolution 
gave Europe the economic mastery of the world. These 
inventions in fact heralded a new Age of Discovery, this 
time into the realms of science. The results were, if 
posfflble, more momentous even than those of the age 
of geographical discovery three centuries before. They 

268 
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gave our race such increased mastery over the resources 
of nature that the ensuing transformation of economic 
life swiftly and utterly transformed the face of things^ 

Ihis transformation was, indeed, unprecedented in 
the world's history. Hitherto man's material progress 
had been a gradual evolution. With the exception of 
gunpowder, he had tapped no new sources of material 
eneigy since very ancient times. The horse-drawn mail* 
coach of our great-grandfathers was merely a logical 
daboration of the horse-drawn Egyptian chariot; the 
windKlriven dipper-ship traced its line unbroken to 
Ulysses's lateen bark before Troy; while industry still 
relied on the brawn of man and beast or upon the sim- 
ple action of wind and waterfall. Suddenly all was 
changed. Steam, electridty, petrol, the Hertzian wave, 
harnessed nature's hidden powers, conquered distance, 
and shrunk the terrestrial globe to the measure of hu- 
man hands. Man entered a new material world, differ- 
ing not merdy in d^ree but in kind from that of pre- 
vious g^erations. 

When I say ^'Man,'' I mdan, so far as the nineteenth 
centuiy was concerned, the white man of Europe and 
its radal settlements overseas. It was the white man's 
brain which had concdved all this, and it was the white 
man alone who at first reaped the benefits. The two 
outstanding features of the new order were the rise of 
machine-industry with its incalculable accderation of 
mass-production, and the correlative devdopment of 
cheap and rapid transportation. Both these factors 
favored a prodigious increase in economic power and 
wealth in Europe, since Europe became the workdiop 
of the world. In fact, during the nineteenth century, 
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Eurqpe was traosf onned from a seminiral continent into 
a swarming hive of industiy, gorged with goods, capital, 
and men, poming forth its wares to the remotest comers 
of the earth, and drawing thence fresh stores of raw 
material for new fabrication and exchange. 

Such was the industrially revolutionized West which 
confronted an East as backward and stagnant in eco- 
nomics as it was in politics and the art of war. In fact, 
the East was virtually devoid of either industiy or busi- 
nesB, as we imderstand these terms to-day. Economt- 
eally, the East was on an agricultural basis, the eco- 
nomic unit being the sdfH9iq;>porting, semi-isolated 
village. Oriental ^'industries" were handicrafts, car- 
ried on by relatively small numbers of artisans, usually 
working by and for themsdves. Their products, while 
often exquisite in quality, were largely luxuries, and were 
always produced by such slow, antiquated methods 
that their quantity was limited and their market price 
rdatively hig^. Despite very low wages, therefore, 
Asiatic products not only could not compete in the 
world-market with European and American machine- 
made, mass-produced articles, but were hard hit in their 
homo-markets as well. 

This Oriental inability to compete with Western in- 
dustry arose not merely from methods of production 
but also from other factors such as the mentdity of the 
workers and the scarcity of ca^Htal. Throughout the 
Near and Middle East economic life rested on^the princi- 
ple ci status. The Western economic principles of eoiH 
tract and competition were virtually unknown. Agri- 
culturists and artisans followed blindly in the footsteps 
of their fathers. There was no competition, no stimur 
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luB for improvement, no change in customary wages, 
no desire for a better and more comfortable living. The 
industries were stereotyped; the apprentice merely imi- 
tated his master, and rarely thought of introducing new 
implements or new methods of manufacture. Instead 
of woridng for pro&t and advancement, men followed 
an hereditary '' calling," usually hallowed by religious 
sanctions, handed down from father to son through 
many generations, each calling possessing its own un- 
changing ideals, its zealously guarded crsit-secrets. 

The few bolder, more enterprising spirits who might 
have ventured to break the iron bands of custom and 
tradition were estopped by lack of capital, fluid ^^in- 
vestment" capital, easily mobilized and ready to pour 
into an enterprise of demonstrable utility and profit, 
amply did not exist. To the Oriental, whether prince 
or peasant, money was r^arded, not as a source of profit 
or a medium of exchange, but as a store of value, to be 
hoarded intact against a ''rainy day." The East has 
been known for ages as a "sink of the precious metals." 
In India alone the value of the gold, sQver, and jewels 
hidden in strong-boxes, buried in the earth, or hs^nging 
about the necks of women must run into billions. Says 
a recent writer on India: ''I had the privilege of being 
taken through the treasure-vaults of one oi the wealth- 
iest Maharajabs. I could have plunged my arm to the 
shoulder in great silver caskets filled with diamonds, 
pearls, enoeralds, rubies. The walls w&e studded with 
hooks and on each pair of hooks rested gold bars three 
to four feet long and two inches across. I stood by a 
great caiak of diamonds, and picking up a handful let them 
drop slowly from between my fingers, sparkling and glis- 
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tening like drops of water in sunlight. There are some 
seven hundred native states, and the rulers of every one 
has his treasure-vaults on a more or less elaborate scale. 
Besides these^ every zamindar and every Indian of high 
or low degree who can save anything, wants to have it 
by him in actual metal; he distrusts this new-fangled 
paper ciurency that they try to pass off on him. Some- 
times he beats his coins into bangles for his wives, and 
sometimes he hides money behind a loose brick or under 
a flat stone in the bottom of the oven, or he goes out 
and digs a little hole and buries it.'' ^ 

Remember that this description is of present-day 
India, after more than a century of British rule and not- 
withstanding a permeation of Western ideas which, as 
we shall presently see, has produced momentous modi- 
fications in the native point of view. Remember also 
that this hoarding propensity is not peculiar to India 
but is shared by the entire Orient. We can then realize 
the utter lack of capital for investment puipoees in the 
East of a hundred years ago, especially when we remem- 
ber that political insecurity and religious prohibitions 
of the lending of money at interest stood in the way of 
such far-sighted individuals as might have been inclined 
to employ their hoarded wealth for productive pur- 
poses. Tliere was, indeed, one outlet for financial ac- 
tivity— usuiy, and therein virtually all the scant fluid 
capital of the old Orient was employed. But such cap- 
ital, lent not for productive enterprise but for luxury, 
profligacy, or incompetence, was a destructive rather 
than a creative force and merely intensified the preju- 
dice against capital of any kind. 

>F. B. FidMr, IndU^$ SamU BtoUMm, p. 83 (N«ir Tock, 1990). 
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Such was the economic life of the Orient a hundred 
yeaiB ago. It is obvious that this archaic order was 
utterly unable to face the tremendous competition of 
the industrialized West. Everywhere the flood of cheap 
Western machine-made, mass-produced goods b^an 
invading Eastern lands, driving the native wares be- 
fore them. The way in which an ancient Oriental 
handicraft like the Indian textiles was literally annihi- 
lated by the destructive competition of Lancashire cot- 
tons is only one of many similar instances. To be sure, 
some Oriental writers contend that this triumph of 
Western manufactures was due to political rather than 
economic reasons, and Indian nationalists cite British 
governmental activity in favor of the Lancashire cot- 
tons above mentioned as the sole cause for the destruc- 
tion of the Indian textile handicrafts. But such argu- 
ments appear to be fallacious. British official action 
may have hastened the triumph of British industiy in 
India, but that triumph was inevitable in the long run. 
The best proof is the way in which the textile crafts of 
independent Oriental countries like Turkey and Persia 
were similarly ruined by Western competition. 

A fiurther proof is the undoubted fact that Oriental 
peoples, taken as a whole, have bought Western-manu- 
factured products in preference to their own hand-made 
wares. To many Westerners this has been a mystery. 
Such persons cannot understand how the Orientals 
could buy the cheap, shoddy products of the West, 
manufactured especially for the Eastem market, in 
preference to their native wares of better quality and 
vastly greater beauty. The answer, however, is that 
the average Oriental is not an art connoisseur but a 
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poor man living perilously close to the margin of star- 
vation. He not only wants but must buy things cheap, 
and the wide price-mai^ is the deciding factor. Of 
course there is also the element of novelty. Besides 
goods which merely replace articles he has always used, 
the West has introduced many new articles whose utility 
or charm are irresistible. I have already mentioned 
the way in which the sewing-machine and the keroeene- 
lamp have swept the Orient from end to end^ and there 
are many other instances of a similar nature. The 
permeation of Western industry has, in fact, profoundly 
modified every phase of Oriental economic Ufe. New 
economic wants have been created; standards of Uving 
have been raised; canons of taste have been altered. 
Says a lifelong American student of the Orient: ''The 
knowledge of modem inventions and of other foods and 
articles has created new wants. The Chinese peasant 
is no longer content to bum bean-oil; he wants kerosene. 
The desire of the Asiatic to possess foreign lamps is 
equalled only by his passion for foreign clocks. The 
ambitious Syrian scorns the mud roof of his ancestora^ 
and will be satisfied only with the bright red tiles im- 
ported from France. Everywhere articles of foreign 
manufacture are in demand. . . . Knowledge increases 
wants, and the Oriental is acquiring knowledge. He 
demands a hundred things to^y that his grandfather 
never heard of." * 

Everywhere it is the same story. An Indian eco- 
nomic writer, though a bitter enemy of Western indus- 
trialism, bemoans the fact that ''Uie artisans are losing 

1 Rev. A. J. Blown, "Eoonomic Quuices in Aaift," The C«fi<ury, Blitftli, 
ig04. 
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their occupations and ore turoing to agricnltuie. The 
cheap kerosene-oil from Baku or New York threatens 
the oihnan's^ existence. Brass and copper which have 
been used for vessels from time immemorial are threat- 
ened by cheap enamelled ironware imported from Eu- 
rope. . . . Hiere is alsO; pcai paam, a transformation 
of the tastes of the consumers. They abandon gitr for 
crystal sugar. Home-woven cloths are now replaced 
by manufactiu*ed cloths for being too coarse. All local 
industries are attacked and many have been destroyed. 
ViUages that for centuries followed customary practices 
are brought into contact with the world's markets all 
on a sudden. For steamships and railways which have 
established the connection have been built in so short 
an interval as hardly to allow breathing-time to the 
village which slumbered so long under the dominion of 
custom. Thus the sudden introduction of competition 
into an economic imit which had from time immemorial 
fdUowed custom has wrought a mighty change." * 

This ''mighty change'' was due not merely to the in- 
flux of Western goods but also to an equally momentous 
influx of Western capital. The opportunities for profitar 
ble investment were so numerous that Western capital 
soon poured in streams into Eastern lands. Virtually 
devoid of fluid capital of its own, the Orient was bound 
to have recourse to Western capital for the initiation 
of all economic activity in the modem sense. RaJl- 
waySy mines, large-scale agricultiu^ of the ''plantation" 
type, and many other undertakings thus came into be- 
ing. Most notable of all was the founding of numerous 

^ /. e.f the purveyor of the natiye vegetable-oib. 

* R. Mukerjee, The Poundalumt of Indian EorniomicBf p. 5 (London^ 1016). 
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manufacturing establishments from North Africa to 
China and the consequent growth of genuine ''factoiy 
towns" where the whir of machinery and the smoke of 
tall chinmeys proclaimed that the East was adopting 
the industrial life of the West. 

The momentous social consequences of this industrial!* 
sation of the Orient will be treated in subsequent chap- 
ters. Li the present chapter we will confine oursdvea 
to a consideration of its economic side. FurthermorCj 
this book| limited as it is to the Near and Middle East, 
cannot deal with industrial developments in China and 
Japan. The reader should, however, always bear in 
mind Far Eastem developments, which, in the main, 
run parallel to those which we shall here discuss. 

These industrial innovations were at first pure West- 
em transplantings set in Eastem soil. Initiated by 
Western capital, they were wholly controlled and man- 
aged by Western brains. Western capital could not 
venture to intrust itself to Orientals, with their lack of 
the modem industrial spirit, their habits of '^squeeze" 
and nepotism, their lust for quick returns, and thdr 
incapacity for sustained business team-play. As time 
passed, however, the success of Western undertakingB 
so impressed Orientals that the more forward-looking 
among them were ready to risk thdr money and to ac- 
quire the technic necessary for success. At the dose 
of Chapter II, I described the devdopment of modem 
business types in the Moslem world, and the same is 
true of the non-Modem populations of India. In India 
there were several dements such as the Parsis and the 
Hindu "banyas," or money-lenders, whose previous 
activities in commerce or usury predisposed them to 
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financial and industrial activity in the modem sense. 
From their ranks have chiefly sprung the present-day 
native business communities of India, exemplified by 
the jute and textile factories of Calcutta and Bombay, 
and the great Tata iron-works of Bengal — ^undertakings 
financed by native capital and wholly under native con- 
trol. Of course, beside these successes there have been 
many lamentable failures. Nevertheless, there seems 
to be no doubt that Westem industrialism is ceadng to 
be an exotic and is rooting itself firmly in Eastern soil.^ 
The combined result of Western and Eastern enter- 
piise has been, as already stated, the rise of important 
industrial centres at various points in the Orient. In 
Egypt a French writer remarks: ''Both banks of the 
Nile are lined with factories, sugar-refineries and cotton- 
mills, whose belchmg chimneys tower above the mud 
huts of the fellahs." ' And Sir Theodore Morison says 
of India: ''In the dty of Bombay the industrial revolu- 
tion has already been accomplished. Bombay is a 
modem manufacturing city, where both the dark and 
the bright side of modem industrialism strike the eye. 
Bombay has insanitary slums where overcrowding is as 
great an evil as in any European dty; she has a prole- 
tariat which works long hours amid the din and whir of 
machinery; she also has her millionaires, whose princely 
charities have adomed her streets with beautiful build- 
ings. Signs of lavish wealth and, let me add, culture and 



sOn thflM point8y aee Fmher, op. eU.; fib T. Mockon, Tim Beonamie 
TmnmHon in India (Londoii, 1911); Sir Valentme Cbiiol, Indian Unnd 
(London, 1910); D. H. Dodwdl, "Econoiiuo TraiiflitioQ in India,'' Jffco- 
namie Journal, December, 1910; J. P. Jones, "The Fjreaent Stuatioo in 
India," Jmuntd pf Race Dndofjpmtni, July, 1910. 

*L. Bertrand, U Mvragt arivnUO, pp. 20-21 (Ftaiti 1910). 
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taste in Bombay astonish the visitor from the inland 
districts. The brown villages and never-ending fields 
with which he has hitherto been familiar are the India 
which is passing away; Bombay is the presage of the 
future." * 

The juxtaposition of vast natural resources and a 
limitless supply of cheap labor has encouraged the most 
ambitious hopes in Oriental minds. Some Ori^itals 
look to a combination of Western money and Eastern 
man-^xiwer, expressed by an Indian economic writer in 
the formula: ''English money and Indian labor are the 
two cheapest things in the world." * Others more am- 
bitiously dream of industrializing the East entirely by 
native effort^ to the exclusion and even to the detriment 
of the West. This view was well set forth some years 
ago by a Hindu^ who wrote in a leading Indian periodi- 
cal:' "In one sense the Orient is really menacing the 
West, and so earnest and openrminded is Asia that no 
pretense or apology whatever is made about it. Tlie 
Easterner has thrown down the industrial gauntlet, and 
from now on Asia is destined to witness a progressively 
intense trade warfare, the Occidental scrambling to re- 
tain his hold on the markets of the East, and the Ori- 
ental endeavoring to beat him in a battle in which here- 
tofore he has been an easy victor In competing 

with the Occidental commercialists, the Oriental has 
awakened to a dynamic realization of the futility oi 
pitting xmimproved machinery and methods against 
modem methods and appliances. Casting aside his 

^ Sir T. Morison, The Economic TranMan in India, p. 181. 

* Quoted by Jones, tupra. 

• The Indian Rmew (Madras), 1910. 
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former sense of self-complacency; he is studying the sci- 
ences and arts that have given the West its material 
prosperity. He is putting the results of his investiga- 
tions to practical use, as a rule^ recasting the Occidental 
methods to suit his peculiar needs, and in some instances 
improving upon them." 

This statement of the spirit of the Orient's industrial 
awakening is confirmed by many white observers. At 
the very moment when the above article was penned, 
an American economic writer was making a study tour 
ctf the Orient, of which he reported: ''The real cause of 
Asia's poverty lies in just two things: the failure of Asi- 
atic governments to educate their people, and the failure 
of the people to increase their productive capacity by 
the use of machineiy. Ignorance and lack of machineiy 
are responsible for Asia's poverty; knowledge and mod- 
em tods aie responaible for America's prosperity." 
But, continues this writer, we must watch out. Asia 
now realizes these facts and is doing much to remedy 
the situation. Hence, ''we' must face in ever-increaa- 
ing d^ree the rivalry of awakening peoples who are 
strong with the strength that comes from struggle with 
poverty and hardship, and who have set themselves to 
master and apply all our secrets in the coming world- 
rtmggl. for MitrU supmnocy .nd tor r«ll r^ 
justment."^ Another American observer of Asiatic 
economic conditions reports: "All Asia is being per- 
meated with modem industry and present-day mechani- 
cal progress."' And Sir Hieodore Morison concludes 

* CbraDOS Poe, " Wbat the Orient can Teach Us/' Worl^9 Work, July, 
1911. 
*C. S. Cooper, The Modemuing qf the Orient, p. 5 (New York, 1914). 
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regarding Lidia's economic future: ''Lidia's industrial 
transformation is near at hand; the obstacles which have 
hitherto prevented the adoption of modem methods of 
manufacture have been removed; means of tranflport 
have been spread over the face of the whole countiy, 
capital for the purchase of machineiy and erection of 
factories may now be borrowed on easy terms; me* 
chanicsi engineers, and business managers may be hired 
from Europe to train the future captains of Indian in- 
dustiy; in English a common language has been found 
in which to transact business with all the provinces of 
India and with a great part of the Western world; se- 
curity from foreign invasion and internal commotion 
justifies the inception of large enterprises. All the 
conditions are favorable for a great reorganization of 
industry which, when successfully accomplished, will 
bring about an increase hitherto undreamed of in In- 
dia's annual output of wealth." ^ 

The factor usually relied upon to overcome the Oii- 
ent's handicaps of inexperience and inesqpertness in in- 
dustrialism is its cheap labor. To Western observers 
the low wages and long hours of Eastern industry are 
literally astounding. Take Egypt and India as exann 
pies of industrial conditions in the Near and Middle 
East. Writing of Egypt in 1908, the English economist 
H. N. BraOsford says: ''There was then no Factory Act 
in Egypt. There are all over the country girming-miOs, 
which employ casual labor to prepare raw cotton for 
export, during four or five months of the year. The 
wages were low, from 7Hd* to lOd. (15 to 20 cents) a 
day for an adult, and 6d. (12 cents) for a child. CSiil* 

^ MonKnii op. eU.^ p. 242. 
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dren and adults alike worked sometimes for twelve, 
usually for fif teeiii aad on occasion even for sixteen or 
ei^teen hoius a day. In the height of the season even 
the children were put on night shifts of twelve hours." ^ 

In India conditions are about the same. The first 
thorough investigation of Indian industry was made in 
1007 by a factory labor conmiission, and the follow- 
ing are some of the data published in iti report: In the 
ootton-mills of Bombay the hours regularly worked ran 
from 13 to 14 hours. In the jute-mills of Calcutta the 
operatives usually worked 15 hours. Cotton-ginning 
factories required their employees to work 17 and 18 
hours a day, rice and flour miUs 20 to 22 hours, and an 
extreme case was found in a printing works where the 
men had to work 22 hours a day for seven consecutive 
days. As to wages, an adult male operative, working 
from 13 to 15 hours a day, received from 15 to 20 rupees 
a month (|5 to $6.35). Child labor was very prevalent, 
children sue and seven years old working ''half-time" — 
in many cases 8 hours a day. As a result of this report 
legislation was passed by the Indian Government better- 
ing working conditions somewhat, especially for women 
and children. But in 1914 the French economist Albert 
M^tin, after a careful study, reported factoiy conditions 
not greatly changed, the Factory Acts systematically 
evaded, hours veiy long, and wages extremely low. In 
Bombay men were earning from 10 cents to 20 cents per 
day, the highest wages being 30 cents. For women and 
children the maximum was 10 cents per day.* 

With such extraordinarily low wages and long hours 

>H. N. BraMosd, TUWar^ Sud and QM, p. 114 (Lcndon, 1015). 
• A. Mttin, VInd» ^wjowr^hud: tuitdf taekOe, p. 390 (Fteii, 1018). 
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of labor it mi^t at first sight seem as thoughi givea 
adequate capital and up-to-date machinery^ the Orient 
could not only drive Occidental products from Eastern 
markets but might invade Western markets as well. 
This^ indeed, has been the fear of many Western writ- 
ers. Nearly three-quarters of a centuiy ago Gobineau 
prophesied an industrial invasion of Europe from Asia,' 
and of late years economists like H. N. Brailsford have 
warned against an emigration of Western capital to the 
tempting lure of factoiy conditions in Eastern lands.* 
Nevertheless, so far as the Near and Middle East is 
concerned, nothing like this has as yet materialized. 
China, to be sure, may yet have unpleasant surprises 
in store for the West,' but neither the Moslem world nor 
India have developed factory labor with the skill, stam* 
ina, and assiduity sufficient to undercut the industrial 
workers of Eiux>pe and Amerioa. In India, for exam- 
ple, despite a swarming and poverty-stricken pq3ular 
tion, the factories are unable to recruit an adequate or 
dependable labornsupply. Says M. M^tin: ''T^th such 
long hours and low wages it might be thougjht that In- 
dian industry would be a formidable competitor of the 
West. This is not so. The reason is the bad quality 
of the work. The poorly paid coolies are so bacUy fed 
and so weak that it takes at least three of them to do the 
work of one European. Also, the Indian workers lack 
not only strength but also skill, attention, and liking 
for their work. ... An Indian of the people will do 

1 In his book, Troia An» en Pene (PariB, 1868). 

* Braiteford, op, of., pp. 83, 114-116. 

• Ragarding 0(»ditioD8 in China, especially the ezbraordiiiary dwsi- 
pline and working ability of the Chinaman, aee my Rking Tide ^ Color 
agaiinst Whiie WoM^uffremaey, pp. 28^30, 243-261. 
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anything else in preference to becoming a factory operar 
tive. Tbe factories thus get only the dr^ of the work- 
ing class. The workers come to the factories and mines 
as a last resort; they leave as soon as they can return 
to their prior occupations or find a more remunerative 
employment. Thus the factories can never count on 
IV regular labor-supply. Would higher wages remedy 
this? Many employers say no — as soon as the workers 
got a little ahead they would quit, either temporarily 
till their money was spent, or permanently for some 
more congenial calling." ^ These statements are fully 
confiimed by an Indian economic writer, who says: 
''One of the greatest drawbacks to the establishment of 
laige industries in India is the scarcity and inefficiency 
of labor. Cheap labor, where there is no physical stam- 
ina, mental discipline, and skill behind it, tends to be 
costly in the end. The Indian laborer is mostly imedu- 
cated. He is not in touch with his employers or with 
his work. The laboring population of the towns is a 
flitting, dilettante population." * 

Thus Indian industry, despite its very considerable 
growth, has not come up to eariy expectations. As the 
official Year-Book very frankly states: "India, in short, 
is a country rich in raw materials and in industrial pos- 
sibilities, but poor in manufacturing accomplishments." ' 
In fact, to some observers, India's industrial future 
seems far from bright. As a competent English student 
of Indian conditions recently wrote: "Some years ago 
it seemed possible that India might, by a rapid assimila- 



op. cU,f p. 337. 

> A. Yusuf Ali, lAfe and Labor in India, p. 183 (London, 1907). 
• "India in the Yean 1917-1918" (official publication— Caloutto). 
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Hon of Western knowledge and technical skill, adapt 
for her own conditions the methods of modem industry, 
and so reach an approximate economic level. Some 
even now threaten the Western world with a vision of 
the vast populations of China and Lidia rising up with 
skilled organization, vast resources, and comparatively 
cheap labor to impoverish the West. To the present 
writer this is a mere bogey. The peril is of a very dif- 
ferent kind. Instead of a growing approximation, he 
sees a growing disparity. For every step India takes 
toward mechanical eflBciency, the West takes two. 
When India is b^irming to use bicycles and motor-cars 
(not to make them), the West is perfecting the aero- 
plane. That is merely symbolic. The war, as we know, 
has speeded up medianical invention and produced a 
population of mechanics; but India has stood compara- 
tivdy still. It is, up to now, overwhekningly mediseval, 
a country of domestic industry and handicrafts. Me- 
chanical power, even of the simplest, has not yet been 
applied to its chief industry — agriculture. Yet the 
period of age-long isolation is over, and India can never 
go back to it; nevertheless, the gap between East and 
West is widening. What is to be the outcome for her 
300 millions? We are in danger in the East of seeing 
the worst evils of commercialism developed on an enor- 
mous scale, with the vast population of India the vio- 
tims— of seeing the East become a world slum.'' ^ 

Whether or not this pessimistic outlook is justified, 
certain it is that not merely India but the entire Orient 
is in a stage of profound transition; and transition pe- 
riods are always painful times. We have been consider* 

t Toung ft FcKven, India im Cm^ki^ pp. 15-17 (Londoii, 1020). 
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ing the new industrial proletariat of the towns. But 
the older social classes are affected in very similar fash- 
ion. The old-type handicraftsman and small merchant 
are obviously menaced by modem industrial and busi- 
ness methods^ and the peasant masses are in little better 
shape. It is not merely a change in technic but a 
fundamental difference in outlook on life that is in- 
volved. The life of the old Orient, while there was 
much want and hardship, was an eai^-going life, with 
virtually no thought of such matters as time, efficiency, 
output, and ''turnover." The merchant sat cross- 
lagged in his little booth amid his small stock of wares, 
passively waiting for trade, chaffering interminably with 
his customers, annoyed rather than pleased if brisk 
business came his way. The artisan usually worked 
by and for himself, keeping his own hours and knock- 
ing off whenever he chose. The peasant arose with the 
dawn, but around noon he and his animals lay'down for 
a long nap and slept untfl, in the cool of afternoon, they 
awoke, stretched themselves, and, comfortably and caa- 
ually, went to work again. 

To such people the speed, cfystem, and disdpline of 
our economic life are painfully repugnant, and adaptar 
tion can at best be effected only veiy slowly and under 
the compulsion of the direst necessity. Meanwhile 
they suffer from the competition of those better equipped 
in the economic battle. Sir li^^lliam Ramsay paints a 
striking picture of the way in which the Turkish popu- 
lation of Asia Minor, from landlords and merchants to 
simple peasants, have been going down-hill for the last 
half-centmy under the economic pressure not merely 
of Westerners but of the native CbristifHi elements, 
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Annenians and Greeks, who had partially assinulated 
Western business ideas and methods. Under the old 
state of thingS; he sa3r8; there was in Asia Minor ''no 
economic progress and no mercantile development; 
thing? went on in the old fashion, year after year. Such 
simple business as was carried on was inconsistent with 
the highly developed Western business cfystem and West- 
em civilization; but it was not oppressive to the people. 
There were no large fortunes; there was no opportunity 
for maldng a great fortime; it was impossible for one 
man to force into his service the minds and the work 
of a large nimiber of people, and so to create a great 
organization out of which he might make big profits. 
There was a very large number of small men doing busi- 
ness on a small scale." ^ Sir William Ramsay then goes 
on to describe the shattering of this archaic economic 
life by modem business methods, to the consequent 
impoverishment of all classes of the unadaptable Tiukish 
population. 

How the agricultimJ classes, peasants and landLords 
alike, are suffering from changing economic conditions 
is well exemplified by the recent history of Loidia. Says 
the French writer ChaOley, an authoritative studoit 
of Indian problems: "For the last half-century large 
fractions of the agricultural classes are being entirely 
despoiled of their lands or reduced to onerous tenancies. 
On the other hand, new classes are rising and taking 
their place. . . . Both ryots and zamindars* are inr 
volved. The old-tjrpe nobility has not advanced with 

^Sir W. M. Ramsay, ''The Turkiah Peasantry of Anatolia,** QmHtH^ 
Renew, January, 1918. 
* /. e., peasants and landlords. 
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the timeB. It remaiDS idle and prodigal^ whfle th# 
peasant proprietore, burdened by the traditions of many 
centuries^ are likewise improvident and ignorant. On 
the other hand^ the economic conditions of British In- 
dia ai« producing capitalists who seek employment for 
their wealth. A conflict between them and the old 
landholders was predestined, and the result was inevitsr 
ble. Wealth goes to the cleverest, and the land must 
pass into the hands of new masters, to the great indig- 
nation of the agricultural classes, a portion of whom will 
be reduced to the position of farm-laborers.'^ ^ 

The Hindu economist Mukerjee thus depicts the dis- 
integration and decay of the Indian village: ''New eco- 
nomic ideas have now begun to influence the minds of 
the villagera Some are compelled to leave their occu- 
pations on account of foreign competition, but more 
are leaving their hereditaiy occupations of their own 
accord. Tlie Brahmins go to the cities to seek govern- 
ment posts or professional careers. The middle classes 
also leave their villages and get scattered all over the 
country to earn a living. The peasants also leave their 
ancestral acres and form a class of landless agricultural 
laborers. The villages, drained of their best blood, 
stagnate and decay. The movement from the village 
to the dty is in fact not only working a complete revolu- 
tion in the habits and ideals of our people, but its eco- 
nomic consequences are far more serious than are ordi- 
narily supposed. It has made our middle classes help- 
lessly subservient to employment and service, and has 
also kiDed the independence of our peasant proprietors. 

* J. ChAilley, iidmmiafrafMt PrMem of BriHth Itidia, p. 339 (Loodoo, 
1910— Ed^Ui tnndatioo). 
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It has jeopardized our food-6uppIyi and is fraught with 
the gravest peril not only to our handicrafts but also to 
our national industry — agriculture/' * 

Happily there are signs that; in Indian agriculture 
at least, the transition period is working itself out and 
that conditions may soon be on the mend. Both the 
British Government and the native princes have vied 
with one another in spreading Western agricultural ideas 
and methods, and since the Indian peasant haa proved 
much more receptive than has the Indian artisan, a more 
intelligent type of farmer is developing, better able to 
keep step with the times. A good instance is the growth 
of rural co-operative credit societies. First introduced 
by the Britii^ Government in 1904, there were in 1915 
more than 17,000 such associations, with a total of 825,* 
000 members and a working capital of nearly $30,000,- 
000. These agricultural societies make loans for the 
piuxshase of stock, fodder, seed, manure, sinking of weDs, 
purchase of Western agricultural machinery, and, in 
emeigencies, personal maintenance. In the districts 
where they have established themselves they have 
greatly diminished the plague of usury practised by the 
''banyas,'' or village money-lenders, lowering the rate of 
interest from its former crushing range of 20 to 75 per 
cent to a range averaging from 9 to 18 per cent. Of 
course such phenomena are as yet merely exceptions to 
a veiy dreary rule. Nevertheless, they aJl point toward 
a brighter morrow.' 

^ Mukerjee, op. cU,f p. 0. 

*0n the oo-opemtiye moranent in Indk, ne Fiditr, tnM% SOmi 
tUwAuHon, pp. 64-68; R. B. Ewebank, "Hie Oo-opentiTa MoTooMnt in 
India," Quakefiy Rmew, April, 1916. India's eoonomio prob&Bm, both 
asricuitural and industriali have been earefuUy stiidied h^ a Iwfs nunbcr 
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But this brighter agricultural morrow is obviously 
far off, and in industry it seems to be farther still. Mean- 
while the changing Orient is full of suffering and dis- 
content. What wonder that many Orientals ascribe 
their troubles, not to the process of economic transition, 
but to the political control of European governments 
and the economic exploitation of Western capital 
The result is agitation for emancipation from Western 
economic as wdl as Western political control. At the 
end of Chapter 11 we examined the movement among 
the Mohanmiedan peoples known as ''Economic Pan- 
Islamism." A similar movement has arisen among the 
Hindus of India — ^the so-called ''Swadeshi" movement. 
The Swadeshists declare that India's economic iUs are 
almost entirely due to the "drain" of India's wealth to 
England and other Western lands. They therefore 
advocate a boycott of English goods until Britain grants 
India self-govemment| whereupon they propose to erect 
protective tariffs for Indian products, curb the activi- 
ties of British capital, replace highnsalaried English 
officials by natives, and thereby keep India's wealth 
at home.^ 

of Indian eoonoiniflts, some of niKMe writjiici are extnmdy intereittiig. 
Some of the most noteworthy books, besides those of Mukeijee and Yositf 
AB, ahesdy quotedi are: Diulabhai Naoroji, Poverty and Un^BriHth Bide 
in India (Lcmdon, 1901); Romeab Dutt, Th$ Beonomie Huiory of India 
m ihs Vidorian Affe (London, 1906); H. H. Qosh, The AdvaneemmU nf 
indiutry (Calcutta, 1910); P. C. Ray, The Poverty Problem in India (C)al- 
cutta» 1885); M. O. Ranade, Beeaye on Indian Beonomiee (Madras, 1920); 
Jadunath Sarkar, Beonomiee o/ BriHeh India (Calcutta, 1911). 

^Tbe best compendium of Swadeshist opinion is the volume contain- 
ing pronouncements from aU the Swadeshi leaders, entitled. The SwO" 
dmhi Movement : A Sympoeium (Madras, 1910). See also writinei of the 
eoooomists Gosh, Mukerjee, Ray, and Saricar, above quoted, as wdl as the 
various wxitin^i of the nationalist agitator Lajpat Rai. A good summary 
interpretation is found in M. Glots, ''Le Mouvement 'SwadesM' dans 
rinde," Beme du Moie, Ju^, 1913. 
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An analysis of these Swadeshist arguments^ however, 
reveals them as inadequate to account for Lidia's ills, 
which are due far more to the general economic trend of 
the times than to any specific defects of the British con- 
nection. British governance and British capital do cost 
money, but their undoubted efficiency in producing 
peace, order, security, and development must be con- 
sidered as offsets to the higher costs which native rule 
and native capital would impose. As Sir Theodore 
Morison well says: ''The advantages which the British 
Navy and British credit confer on India are a liberal 
offset to her expenditure on pensions and gratuities to 
her English servants. . • . India derives a pecuniary 
advantage from her connection with the British Empire. 
The answer, then, which I give to the question 'What 
economic equivalent does India get for foreign pay- 
ments?' is this: India gets the equipment of modem 
industry, and she gets an administration favorable to 
economic evolution cheaper than she could provide it 
herself." ^ A comparison with Japan's much more 
costly defense budgets, inferior credit, and higher in- 
terest chaiges on both public and private loans is en- 
lightening on this point. 

In fact; some Indians themselves admit the fallacy of 
Swadeshist aiguments. As one of them remarks: "The 
so-called economic 'drain' is nonsense. Most of the 
misery of late years is due to the rising cost of living — a 
world-wide phenomenon." And in proof of this he cites 
conditions in other Oriental countries, especially Japan.^ 



T. MorisoD, The Bcorumie TrafuUionin Indies pp. 240-241. Abo 
Sir Vakntine Qiiiol, Indian Unrest, pp. 255-279; Willum Aroher, 
India and the Fviwre, pp. 131>157. 
•Syed Sizdtf AM Khan, India qf Today, p. 19 (Bombay, 1908). 
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As warm a friend of the Indian people as the British 
labor leader, Ramsay Macdonald, states: ''One thing 
is quite evident: a tariff will not re-establish the old 
hand-industiy of India nor help to revive village handi- 
crafts. Factory and machine production, native to 
India itself, will throttle them as effectively as that of 
Lancashire and Birmingham has done in the past." ^ 

Even more trenchant are the criticisms formulated by 
the Hindu writer Pramatha Nath Bose.^ The "dram/' 
says Mr. Bose, is ruining India. But would the Home 
Rule programme, as envisaged by most Swadeshists, 
cure India's economic ills? Under Home Rule these 
people would do the following things: (1) Substitute 
Englishmen for Indians in the Administration; (2) levy 
protective duties on Indian products; (3) grant state 
encouragement to Indian industries; (4) disseminate 
technical education. Now, how would these matters 
work out? The substitution of Indian for British offi- 
cials would not lessen the ''drain " as much as most 
Home Rulers think. The hi^-placed Indian officials 
who already exist have acquired European standards 
of living, so the new official corps would cost almost 
as much as the old. Also, ''the influence of the ex- 
ample set by the well-to-do Indian officials would pei^ 
meate Indian society more largely than at present, and 
the demand for Western artides would rise in propor- 
tion. So commercial exploitation by foreigners would 
not only continue almost as if they were Europeans, but 
mii^t even increase." As to a protective tariff, it would 
attract European capital to India iHbich would ei^oit 



1 J.Ramflay Maodonald, The Gcv e mm efU of India, p. 138 (London, 1020). 
*hkThe HindiuUm Bmew (QOoutta), 1017. 
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labor and skim the profits. India has shown relativdy 
little capacity for indigenous industrial development. Of 
coursCi even at low wages, many Indians might benefit, 
yet such persons would form only a tithe of the millions 
now starving— besides the fact that this industrialization 
would bring in many new social evils. As to state en** 
comragement of industries, this would bring in Western 
capital even more than a protective tariff, with the re- 
sults already stated. As for technical education, it is a 
worthy project, but, says Mr. Bose, ^'I am afraid the 
movement is too late, now. Within the last thirty years 
the Westerners and the Japanese have gone so far ahead 
of us industrially that it has been yearly becoming 
more and more difficult to compete wiUi them.'' 

In fact, Mr. Bose goes on to criticise the whole system 
of Western education, as applied to India. Neither 
higher nor lower education have proven panaceas. 
*^ Higher education has led to the material prosperity of 
a small section of our community, comprising a few 
thousands of well-to-do lawyers, doctors, and State 
servants. But their occupations being of a more or 
less unproductive or parasitic character, their well- 
being does not solve the problem of the improvement 
of India as a whole. On the contraiy, as their taste 
for imported articles develops in proportion to their 
prosperity, they help to swell rather than diminish the 
economic drain from the country which is one of the 
chief causes of our impoverishment.'' Neither has de- 
mentaiy education ''on the whole furthered the well- 
being of the multitude. It has not enabled the culti- 
vators to 'grow two blades where one grew before.' 
On the contraiy, it has distinctly diminished their efll- 
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dency by inctilcating in the literate proletariat, who 
constitute the cream of their dsss, a strong distaste for 
their hereditaiy mode of living and their hereditaiy call- 
ingBy and an equally strong taste for shoddy superflui- 
iia and brummagem fineries, and for occupations of a 
more or less parasitic character. They have, directly 
or indirectly, accelerated rather than retarded the de- 
cadence of indigenous industries, and have thus helped 
to aggravate their own economic difficulties and those 
of the entire community. What they want is more 
food — and New India vies with the Government in giv- 
ing them what is called 'education' that does not in- 
crease their food-earning capacity, but on the contrary 
fosters in them tastes and habits which make them de- 
spise indigenous products and render them fit subjects 
for the exploitation of scheming capitalists, mostly 
foreign. Political and economic causes could not have 
led to the extinction of indigenous industry if they had 
not been aided by change of taste fostered by the West- 
em environment of which the so-called 'education' is 
a powerful factor." 

From all this Mr. Bose concludes that none of the 
reforms advocated by the Home Rtilers would cure 
India's ills. ''In fact, the chances are, she would be 
more inextricably entangled in the toils of Western civi- 
lization, without any adequate compensating advantage, 
and the grip of the West would close on her to crush 
her more effectively." Therefore, according to Mr. 
Bose, the only thing for India to do is to turn her back 
on everything Western and plunge resolutdy into the 
traditional past. As he expresses it: "India's salvation 

\, not in the r^on of politics, but outside it; not in 
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afipixing to be one of the 'great' nations of the present 
day, but in retiring to her humble position — a position, 
to my mind, of solitaiy grandeur and gjloiy; not in going 
forward on the path of Western dvilizationi but in going 
back from it so far as practicable; not in getting more 
and more entangjled in the silken meshes of its finely 
knit, wide-spread net, but in escaping from it as far as 
possible." 

Such are the drastic conclusions of Mr. Bose; conclu- 
sions shared to a certain extent by other Indian idealists 
like Rabindranath Tagore. But surely such projects, 
however idealistic, are the vainest fantasies. Whole 
peoples cannot arbitrarily cut themselves off from the 
rest of the world, like isolated individuals forswearing 
society and setting up as anchorites in the jungle. The 
time for ''hermit nations'' has passed, especially for a 
vast country like India, set at the crossroads of the 
East, open to the sea, and already profoundly penetrated 
by Western ideas. 

Neverthdess, such criticisms, appealing as they do to 
the strong strain of asceticism latent in the Indian na- 
ture, have affected many Indians who, while unable to 
concur in the conclusions, still tiy to evolve a ''middle 
term,'' retaining everjrthing congenial in the old qrstem 
and grafting on a select set of Western innovations. 
Accordingly, these persons have elaborated programmeB 
for a "new order" built on a blend of Hindu mysticism, 
caste. Western industry, and socialism.^ 

Now these schemes are highly ingenious. But they 
are not convincing. Their authors should remembw 

^ Good examples are found in tlie wiitingB of Mokefjee and Lajpat Rai» 
already quoted. 
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the old adage that you cannot eat your cake and have it 
too. When we realize the abysmal antithesis between 
the economic systems of the old East and the modem 
West, any attempt to combine the most congenial points 
of both while eschewing their defects seems an attempt 
to reconcile irreconcilables and about as profitable as 
trying to square the circle. As Lowes Dickinson wisely 
observes: "Civilization is a whole. Its art, its religion, 
its way of life, all hang together with its economic and 
technical development. I doubt whether a nation can 
pick and choose; whether, for instance, the East can 
say, 'We will take from the West its battle-ships, its 
factories, its medical science; we will not take its social 
confusion, its huny and fatigue, its ugjliness, its over^ 
emphasis on activity.' ... So I expect the East to 
follow us, whether it like it or no, into all these excesses, 
and to go right through, not round, all that we have 
been through on its way to a higher phase of dviliza- 
tion." 1 

This seems to be substantially true. Judged by the 
overwhelming body of evidence, the East, in its contem- 
porary process of transformation, will follow the West — 
avoiding some of our more patent mistakes, perhaps, 
bat, in the main, proceeding along similar lines. And, 
as already stated, this transformation is modifyii^ 
eveiy phase of Eastern life. We have already examined 
the process at work in the reli^ous, politiciJ, and eco- 
nomic phases. To the social phase let us now turn. 



^O. LowM Diokinaon, An Euay on lAa CwOiunHimi vg India^ Chinas 
omi Japan, pp. 94-66 (Lradon, 1914). 



CHAPTER Vm 
SOCIAL CHANGE 

Thb momentous nature of the contemporaiy traiu»- 
fonnation of the Orient is nowhere better attested than 
by the changes effected in the lives of its peoples. That 
dynamic influence of the West which is modifying gov- 
ernmental forms, political concepts, religious beliefs, and 
economic processes is proving equally potent in the range 
of social phenomena. In the third chapter of this vol- 
tune we attempted a general survey of Western influence 
along all the above lines. In the present cluster we 
shall attempt a detailed consideration of the social 
changes which are to-day taking place. 

These social changes are very great, albeit many of 
them may not be so apparent as the changes in other 
fields. So firm is the hold of custom and tradition on 
individual, family, and group life in the Orient that 
superficial observers of the East are prone to assert 
that these matters are stiU substantially unaltered, how- 
ever pronounced may have been the changes on the ex- 
ternal, material side. Yet such is not the opinion of 
the closest students of the Orient, and it is most em- 
phatically not the opinion of Orientals themselves. 
These generally stress the profound social changes which 
are going on. 

And it is their judgments which seem to be the more 
correct. To say that the East is advancing '^mateii* 

296 
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ally'' but standing still ^'socially" is to ignore the ele- 
mental truth that social systems are altered quite as 
much by material things as by abstract ideas. Who 
that looks below the surface can deny the social, moral, 
and civilizing power of railroads, post-offices, and tele- 
graph lines? Does it mean nothing socially as well as 
materially that the East is adopting from the West a 
myriad innovations, weighty and trivial, important 
and frivolous, useful and baneful? Does it mean noth- 
ing socially as well as materially that the Prophet's 
tomb at Medina is lit by dectricity and that picture 
post-cards are sold outside the Holy Eaaba at Mecca? 
It may seem mere grotesque piquancy that the muezzin 
should ride to the mosque in a tram-car, or that the 
Moslem business man diould emeige from his harem, 
read his morning paper, motor to an office equipped with 
a prayer-rug, and turn from his devotions to dictaphone 
and tdephone. Yet why assume that his life is moulded 
by mosque, harem, and prayer-rug, and yet deny the 
things of the West a commensurate share in the shaping 
of his social existence? Now add to these tangible inno- 
vations intangible novelties like scientific education. 
Occidental amusements, and the partial emancipation 
of women, and we b^in to get some idea of the depth 
and scope of the social transformation which is going 
on* 

In those parts of the Orient most open to Western 
influences this social transformation has attained notar 
ble proportions for more than a generation. When the 
Hungarian Orientalist Vamb^iy returned to Constanti- 
nople in 1896 after forty years' absence, he stood amazed 
at the changes which had taken place, albeit Constan- 
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tinople was then subjected to the wont lepresnon of 
the Hamidian regime. ''I had/' he writes, ''continually 
to ask myself this question: Is it possible that these are 
my Turks of 1856; and how can all these transfonnatiouB 
have taken place? I' was astonished at the aspect of 
the city; at the stone buildings which had rq[>Iaoed the 
old wooden ones; at the animation of the streetSi in 
which carriages and tram-cars abounded, whereas forty 
years before only saddle-animals were used; and when 
the strident shriek of the locomotive mingled with the 
melancholy calls from the minarets, all that I saw and 
heard seemed to me a living protest against the old 
adage: 'la bidaat fil Islam' — ^'there is nothing to refonn 
in Islam.' My astonishment became still greater when 
I entered the houses and was able to appreciate the 
people, not only by their exteriors but still more by their 
manner of thou^t. The efifendi dass^ of Constanti- 
nople seemed to me completely transformed in its ocm- 
duct, outiook, and attitude toward foreigners." ' 

Vamb^ry stresses the inward as well as outward evolu- 
tion of the Turkish educated classes, for he says: ''Not 
only in his outward aspect, but also in his home-life^ 
the presently Turk shows a strong indinatkm to the 
manners and habits of the West, in such varied matters 
as furniture, table-manners, sex-relati(H)s, and so forth* 
This is of the very greatest significance. For a peqile 
may, to be sure, assimilate foreign influences in the 
intellectual field, if it be persuaded of their utility and 
advantage; but it gives up with more difficulty customs 
and habits which are in the blood. One cannot over- 

^ /. •., the edttCftted upper dasB 

> VamMiyy La TurquU^attfaurd^hd d ^manl QuanmU An$, p. 13. 
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estimate the numerous sacrifices which, despite every- 
thing, the Turks have made in this line. I find all Turk- 
ish society, even the Mollahs,^ penetrated with the 
necessity of a union with Western civilization. Opin- 
ions may differ as to the method of assimilation: some 
wish to impress on the foreign civilization a national 
character; others, on the contrary, are partisans of our 
intdlectual culture, such as it is, and reprobate any kind 
of modification.'' ^ 

Most significant of all, Vamb^ found even the se- 
cluded women of the harems, ''those bulwarks of obscur- 
antism," notably changed. ''Yes, I repeat, the life of 
women in Turkey seems to me to have hesa radically 
transformed in the last forty years, and it cannot be de- 
nied that this transformation has been produced by in- 
ternal conviction as much as by external pressure." 
Noting the spread of female education, and the in- 
creasing share of women in reform movements, Vamb^ry 
remarks: "This is of vital importance, for when women 
shall b^in to act in the family as a factor of modem 
progress, real reforms, in society as well as in the state, 
cannot fail to appear." * 

In India a similar permeation of social life by West- 
emism is depicted by the Moslem liberal, S. Ehuda 
Bukhsh, albeit Mr. Bukhsh, being an insider, lays greater 
emphasis upon the painful aspects of the inevitable 
transition process from old to new. He is not unduly 
pessimistic, for he recognizes that "the age of transition 
is necessarily to a certain extent an age of laxity of mor- 
als, indifference to religion, superficial culture, and gos- 
siping levity. These are passing ills which time itself 

^ /. €., tlie priertly daoB. * Ihid,, p. 15. • Ihid., p. 51. 
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will cure/' NeverthdesSi he does not minimize the 
critical aspects of the present situation, which implies 
nothing less than the breakdown of the old social sys- 
tem. ''The clearest result of this breakdown of our 
old system of domestic life and social customs under 
the assault of European ideas/' he says, ''is to be found 
in two directions — ^in our reli^ous bdiefs and in our so- 
cial life. The old system, with all its faults, had many 
redeeming virtues." To-day this old system, narrow- 
minded but God-fearing, has been replaced by a "strange 
independence of thought and action. Reverence for 
age, respect for our elders, deference to the opinions of 
others, are fast disi^pearing. . . . Under the older 
system the head of the family was the sole guide and 
friend of its members. His word had the force of law. 
He was, so to speak, the custodian of the honor and 
prestige of the family. From this exalted position he 
is now dislodged, and the most junior member now 
claims equality with him." ^ 

Mr. Bukhsh deplores the ciurent wave of extrava- 
gance, due to the wholesale adoption of European cua- 
toms and modes of living. "What," he asks, "has 
happened here in India? We have adopted European 
costume, Eim^pean ways of living, even the European 
vices of drinking and gambling, but none of their vir- 
tues. This must be remedied. We must learn at the 
feet of Europe, but not at the sacrifice of our Eastern 
individuality. But this is precisely what we have not 
done. We have dabbled a little in English and Euro- 
pean history, and we have commenced to despise our 
religion, our literature, our history, our traditions. We 

> Bukfaih, B99aiy$ : Indian and Idamie^ pp. 231-225. 
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bave unlearned the lessons of our history and our civili- 
zation, and in their place we have secured nothing solid 
and substantial to hold society fast in the midst of end- 
less changes." In fine: ''Destruction has done its work, 
but the work of construction has not yet begun." ^ 

like Vambdry, Bukhsh lays strong emphasis on the 
increasing emancipation of women. No longer r^arded 
as mere ''child-bearing machines/' the Mohammedan 
women of India "are getting educated day by day, and 
now assert their lights. Though the purdah system* 
still prevails, it is no longer that severe, stringent, and 
unreasonable seclusion of women which existed fifty 
years ago. It is gradually relaxing, and women are 
getting, step by step, rights and liberties which must in 
course of time end in the complete emancipation of 
Eastern womanhood. Forty years ago women meekly 
submitted to n^ect, indifference, and even harsh treat- 
ment from their husbands, but such is the case no 
longer." • 

These two descriptions of social conditions in the Near 
and Middle East respectively enable one to get a fair 
idea of the process of change which is going on. Of 
course it must not be forgotten that both writers deal 
primarily with the educated upper classes of the large 
towns. Neverthdess, the leaven is working steadfly 
downward, and with every decade is affecting wider 
strata of the native populations. 

The spread of Western education in the East during 
the past few decades has been truly astonishing, because 

s/W.,p.240. 

*Th6 pordmh is the ourtein w^Mtfiting the wooMii's apartmeDts from 
the net of thehouw. 
•/M., pp. 264-395, 
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it is the exact antithesis of the Oriental educational sys- 
tem. The traditional '^education" of the entire Orient, 
from Morocco to China; was a mere memorizing of sar 
cred texts combined with exercises of religious devotion. 
The Mohammedan or Hindu student spent long years 
reciting to his master (a ^'holy man'') interminable 
passages from books which, being written in dame 
Arabic or Sanskrit, were imintelligible to him, so that 
he usually did not understand a word of what he was 
saying. No more deadening system for the inteQeet 
could possibly have been devised. Eveiy part of the 
brain except the memoiy atrophied, and the wonder is 
that any intellectual initiative or original thinking ever 
appeared. 

Even to-day the old system persists, and millions of 
young Orientals are still wasting their time at this mind- 
petrifying nonsense. But alongside the old there has 
arisen a new system, running the whole educational 
gamut from kindergartens to universities, where Orien- 
tal youth is being educated along Westem lines. These 
new-type educational establishments are of every kind. 
Besides schools and universities giving a liberal educa- 
tion and fitting students for government service or the 
professions, there are numerous technical schools turn- 
ing out skilled agriculturists or engineers, while good 
normal schools assiu^ a supply of teachers qualified to 
instruct coming student-generations. Both public and 
private effort furthers Westem education in the East. 
All the European governments have favored Westem 
education in the lands imder their control, particulaiiy 
the British in India and Egypt, while various Christian 
missionary bodies have cov^:ed the East with a net- 
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work of schools and coU^es. Also many Oriental gov- 
ernments like Turkey and the native states of India 
have made sincere efforts to spread Western education 
among their peoples.^ 

Of course, as in any new development, the results so 
far obtained are far from ideal. The vicious traditions 
of the past handicap or partially pervert the efforts of 
the present. Eastern students are prone to use their 
memories rather than their intellects; and seek to cram 
their way quickly through examinations to coveted posts 
rather than acquire knowledge and thus really fit them- 
selves for tlieir careers. The result is that many fail, 
and these unfortunates, half-educated and spoiled for 
any sort of useful occupation, v^etate miserably, come 
to hate that Westemism which they do not understand, 
and give themselves up to anarchistic revolutionary 
agitation. Sir Alfred Lyall well describes the dark side 
of Western education in the East when he says of India: 
''Ignorance is unquestionably the root of many evils; 
.Tit ™s ..tJ that in *e l«t «.t„^ «rtL phi. 
losophers should have assumed education to be a certain 
cure forhundan delusions; and that statesmen like Mar 
caulay should have declared education to be the best and 
surest remedy for political discontent and for law-break- 
ing. In any case, it was the dear and imperative duty 
d the British Government to attempt the intellectual 
^nancipation of India as the best justification of British 
rule. We have since discovered by experience, that, 
although education is a sovereign remedy for many ills— 

* For proggMS in Wettem education in the Orient, under both European 
and native auspioee, aee L. Bertrand, Le Mirage cfimkdf pp. 291--dQ2; 
C. 8. Cooper, Th$ ModemiMing of the Orient, pp. 3-13; 24-64. 
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is indeed indispensable to healthy progress — ^yet an in- 
discriminate or superficial administration of this potent 
medicine may engender other disorders. It acts upon 
the frame of an antique society as a powerful dissolvent, 
heating weak brains, stimulating rash ambitions, raid- 
ing inordinate expectations of which the disappointment 
is bitterly resented." ^ 

Indeed, some Western observers of the Orient, particu- 
larly colonial offidals, have been so much impressed by 
the political and social dangers arising from the existence 
of this '^ literate proletariat" of semieducated failures 
that they are tempted to condenm the whole venture 
of Westem education in the East as a mistake. Lord 
Cromer, for example, was decidedly sceptical of the 
worth of the Western-educated Egyptian,* while a 
prominent Anglo-Indian official names as the chief 
cause of Indian unrest, " the system of education, which 
we omrsdves introduced — advisedly so far as the limited 
vision went of those responsible; blindly in view of the 
inevitable consequences." ' 

Yet these pessimistic judgments do not seem to make 
due allowance for the inescapable evils attendant (Hi 
any transition stage. Other observers of the Ori^it 
have made due allowance for this factor. Vambdry, 
for instance, notes the high percentage of honest and 
capable native officials in the British Indian and French 
North African civil service (the bulk of these officials, oi 
course, Westem-educated men), and concludes: '^Strictly 
conservative Orientals, and also fanatically inclined 

> In his InlixxlucUoQ to Sir Valentine Chiiors IfMm Unnd^ p. iB. 

* Cromer, Modem Em/P^ vol. II, pp. 228-243. 

• J. D. Rmb, Tht Real India, p. 162 (Londcm, 1906). 
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Europeans, thiiik that with the entrance of our cultiire 
the primitive virtues of the Asiatics have been destroyed, 
and that the uncivilized Oriental was more faithful, 
more honest, and more reliable than the Asiatic edu- 
cated on European principles. This is a gross error. It 
may be true of the half-educated, but not of the Asiatic 
in whose case the intellectufll evolution is founded on 
the solid basis of a thorough, systematic education." ^ 

And, whatever may be the ills attendant upon West- 
em education in the East, is it not the only practicable 
course to pursue? The impact of Westemism upon the 
Orient is too ubiquitous to be confined to books. Grant- 
ing, therefore, for the sake of aigument, that colonial 
governments could have prevented Western education 
in the formal sense, would not the Oriental have learned 
in other ways? Surdy it is better that he should learn 
througih good texts under the supervision of qualified 
teachers, rather than tortuously in perverted— and more 
dangerous— fashion. 

The importance of Western education in the East is 
no^ere better illustrated than in the effects it is pro- 
ducing in ameliorating the status of women. The de- 
pressed condition of women throughout the Orient is 
too well known to need elaboration. Bad enough in 
Mohammedan countries, it is perhaps at its worst among 
the Hindus of India, with child-marriage, the virtual 
enslavement of widows (burned alive tiU prohibited by 
English law), and a seclusion more strict even than that 
of the ''harem" of Moslem lands. As an English writer 
well puts it: '''Ladies first,' we say in the West; in the 
East it is 'ladies last.' That sums up succinctly the dif- 

> VamMry, Wedem CvUurt in BaaUm Landt^ pp. 203-a0(^ 
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ference in the domestic ideas of the two civilizatioiis.'' ^ 
Under these circiunstances it might seem as thou^ 
no breath of the West could yet have reached these jeal^ 
ously secluded creatures. Yet, as a matter of fact, 
Western influences have already profoundly affected 
the women of the upper classes, and female education, 
while far behind that of the males, has attained con- 
siderable proportions. In the more advanced parts of 
the Orient like Ck)nstantinople, Cairo, and the dties 
of India, distinctly '^ modem'' types of women have 
appeared, the self-«upportiDg, sdf-respecting — and re- 
spected—woman school-teacher being especially in evi- 
dence. 

The social consequences of this rising status of women, 
not only to women themselves but also to the com- 
munity at laige, are very important. In the East the 
harem is, as Vamb^ry well says, the ''bulwark of ob- 
scurantism." ' Ignorant and fanatical herself, the ha- 
rem woman implants her ignorance and fanaticism in 
her sons as well as in her daughters. What could be a 
worse handicap for the Eastem ''intellectual'' than his 
boyhood years spent "behind the veil"? No wonder 
that enligjitened Oriental fathers have been in the 
habit of sending their boys to school at the earliest pot- 
able age in order to get them as soon as possible out of 
the stultifying atmosphere of harem life. Yet even this 
has proved merely a palliative. Childhood impressions 
are ever the most lasting, and so long as one-htdf of the 
Orient remained untouched by progressive influences. 

^H. E. Ooii4>toD» Indian UJt in Town and Cbimfry, p. 98 (LoDdoo, 
1904). 
*Vainb6iy, La Tutgwe d^ai^aurd^hid d dPwfoml QmraniB An^, p. 82. 
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Oriental progress had to be bc^gun again de novo with 
eveiy succeeding generation. 

The increasing number of enlightened Oriental women 
is remedying this fatal defect. As a Western writer 
well says: ''Give the mothers education and the whole 
situation is transformed. Girls who are learning other 
things than the unintelligible phrases of the Koran are 
certain to impart such knowledge, as daughterSi sisters, 
and mothers, to their respective households. Women 
who learn housewifery, methods of modem cooking, 
sewing, and sanitation in the domestic-economy schools, 
are bound to cast about the home upon their return the 
atmosphere of a civilized community. The old-time 
picture of the Oriental woman spending her hours upon 
divans, eating sweetmeats, and indulging in petty and 
d^rading gossip with the servants or with women as 
ignorant as herself, will be changed. The new woman 
win be a companion rather than a slave pr a toy ol her 
husband. Marriage will advance from the stage of a 
paltry trade in bodies to s(»nething like a real union, 
involving respect toward the woman by both sons and 
fathers, while in a new pride of relationship the woman 
herself will be discovered.'' ^ 

These men and women of the newer Orient reflect 
their changing ideas in their changing standards of liv- 
ing. Although this is most evidmt among the wealthier 
elements of the towns, it is perceptible in all dasses of 
the population. Rich and poor, urban and rural, the 
Orientals are altering their living standards toward those 
of the West. And this involves social changes of the 
meet far-reaching character, because few antitheses 

^ Cooper, op. eU,, pp. 49-49. 
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could be sharper than the living conditions prevailing 
respectively in the traditional East and in the modem 
Western world. This basic difference lies, not in wealth 
(the East, like the West, knows great riches as well as 
great poverty), but rather in com/orf-^using the word in 
its broad sense. The wealthy Oriental of the old school 
spends most of his money on Oriental luxuries, like fine 
raiment, jewels, women, horses, and a great retinue of 
attendants, and then hoards the rest. But of '' comfort/' 
in the Western sense, he knows virtually nothing, and 
it is safe to say that he lives under domestic conditiona 
which a Western artisan would dei^ise.^ 

To-day, however, the Oriental is discovering "com- 
fort.'' And, high or low, he likes it very well. AH the 
myriad things which make our Uvea easier and moi« 
agreeable— lamps, electric li^ts, sewing-machines, docks, 
whiskejTy umbrellas, sanitary plumbing, and a thousand 
others; all these things, which to us are more or leas 
matters of course, are to the Oriental so many delightful 
discoveries, of irresistible appeaL He wants them, and 
he gets them in ever^increasing quantities. But this 
produces some rather serious complications. His pri- 
vate economy is more or less thrown out of gear. This 
opening of a whole vista of new wants means a porten* 
tous rise in his standard of living. And where is he 
going to find the money to pay for it? If he be poor, 
he has to skimp on his bare necessities. If he be rich, 
he hates to forego his traditional luxuries. The upshot 
is a universal growth of extravagance. And, in this 

iQb tliia point cf oomfott vs. hnnry, see mpwnaBy Sfar BMnp^srldft 
FuUer, "Eesi and West: A Study of Differaaoes," NinMmnih Cmtmf and 
AJUr, NoTonberi 1011. 
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connection, it is well to bear in mind that the peoples of 
the Near and Middle East, taken as a whole, have never 
been really thrifty. Poor the masses may have been, 
and thus obliged to live frugally, but th^ have always 
proved themselves ''good spenders" when opportunity 
offers. The way in which a Turkish peasant or a Hindu 
lyot will squander his savings and run into debt over 
festivals, marriages, funerals, and other social events is 
astounding to Western observers.^ Now add to all 
this the fact that in the Orient, as in the rest of the 
worid, the cost of the basic necessaries of life— food, 
clothing, fuel, and shelter, has risen greatly during the 
past two decades, and we can realize the gravity of the 
problon which higher Oriental living-standards involves.* 
Certain it is that the struggle for existence is grow- 
ing keener and that the pressure of poverty is getting 
more severe. With the basic necessaries rising in price, 
and with many things considered necessities which were 
considered luxuries or entirely unheard of a generation 
ago, the Oriental peasant or town working man is finding 
it harder and harder to make both ends meet. As one 
writer well phrases it: ''These altered economic condi- 
tions have not as yet brou^t the ability to meet them. 
The cost of living has increased faster than the resources 
of the people." • 

>L. Bertnmd, op. eU., 145-147; J. ChaillQr, AdminUtratbm PrMenu tf 
BHiM India, pp. 13S-199. For inereaMd o^eoditure on Western prod^ 
uetSy see A. J. Brown, "EcMioinic Changes in Ana," The Century, Biarob, 
1904; J. P. JoneSi "The Present Situation in India," Journal of Race 
D w e fopm sfit, July» 1910; R. Mukerjee, The FowtdaUone of Indian Seo' 
funntci, p. 5. 

t For hitfber cost of Hvingm the East, see ChiroI,/fMlum Unreel, pp. 2-Z; 
Fisher, India^e SOenl BeeoUdion, pp. 46^-60; Jones, op. eU.\ T. T. WilHama, 
^'Inqoiiy into the Rise of Prices in India," Beonomie Joumalf December, 
1916. 

'BiuwUi op. dU 
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One of the main (though not sufficiently recognized) 
causes of the economico-social crisis thiougih which the 
Orient is to-day passing is overpopulation. The quick 
breeding tendencies of Oriental peoples have always 
been proverbial, and have been due not merely to strong 
sexual appetites but also to economic reasons like the 
harsh exploitation of women and children, and perhaps 
even more to religious doctrines enjoining eaily marriage 
and the begetting of numerous sons. As a result. Ori- 
ental populations have always pressed dose upon the 
limits of subsistence. In the past, however, this pres- 
sure was automatically lightened by factors like war, 
m2^govemment, pestilence, and famine, which sw^ 
off such multitudes of people that, de^ite high birth- 
rates, populations remained at substantially a fixed leveL 
But here, as in every other phase of Eastern life, West- 
em influences have radically altoed the situation. The 
extension of European political control over Eastern 
lands has meant the putting down of internal strife^ 
the diminution of governmental abuses, the decrease of 
disease, and the lessening of the blight <^ famine. In 
other words, those ''natural" checks which previously 
kept down the population have been diminished or abol- 
ished, and in response to the life-saving activities of the 
West, the enormous death-rate which in the past has 
kept Oriental populations from excessive multiplication 
is falling to proportions comparable with the low death- 
rate of Westem nations. But to lower the Orient's 
prodigious birth-rate is quite another matter. As a 
matter of fact, that birth-rate keeps up with undimin- 
ished vigor, and the consequence has been a portentous 
increase of population in nearly every portion of the 
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Orient under Western political control. In fact, even 
those Oriental countries which have maintained their 
independence have more or less adopted Western life- 
conserving methods, and have experienced in greater or 
less degree an accelerated increase of population. 

The phenomena of overpopulation are best seen in 
India. Most of India has been under British control 
for the greater part of a century. Even a century ago, 
India was densely populated, yet in the intervening 
hundred years the population has increased between 
two and three fold.^ Of course, factors like improved 
agriculture, irrigation, railways, and the introduction 
of modem industry enable India to support a much 
lazger population than it could have done at the time of 
the British conquest. Nevertheless, the evidence is 
dear that excessive multiplication has taken place. 
Nearly all qualified students of the problem concur on 
this point. Forty years ago the Duke of Argyll stated: 
''Where there is no store, no accumulation, no wealth; 
where the people live from hand to mouth from season 
to season on a low diet; and where, neverthdess, they 
breed and multiply at such a rate; there we can at least 
see that this power and force of multiplication is no 
evidence even of safety, far less of comfort." Toward 
the dose of the last century. Sir William Hunter termed 
population India's ''fundamental problem," and con- 
tinued: "The result of dvilized rule in India has been 
to produce a strain on the food-producing powers of the 
cotmtry such as it had never before to bear. It has be- 

* At the begimiiiig of the nineteenth century the population of India 
is fou^bly estimated to have been about 100,000,000. Aooording to the 
OCD0UB of 1011 the population was 315,000,000. 
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come a truism of Indian statistics that the removal of 
the old cruel checks on population in an Asiatic countiy 
is by no means an immixed blessing to an Asiatic peo- 
ple.'' ^ Lord Cromer remarks of India's poverty: ''Not 
only cannot it be remedied by mere philanthropy, but 
it is absolutely certain — cruel and paradoxical though it 
may appear to say so — ^that philanthropy enhances the 
evil. In the days of Akhbar or Shah Jehan, cholera^ 
famine, and internal strife kept down the population. 
Only the fittest survived. Now internal strife is forbid- 
den, and philanthropy steps in and says that no single 
life shall be sacrificed if science and Western eneigy or 
skill can save it. Hence the growth of a highly con- 
gested population, vast numbers of whom are living on a 
bare margin of subsistence. The fact that one of the 
greatest difficulties of governing the teeming masses of 
the East is caused by good and humane government 
should be recognized. It is too often ignored.'' * 

William Archer well states the matter when, in answer 
to the query why improved external conditions have not 
brought India prosperity, he says: ''The reason, in my 
view, is simple: namely, that the benefit of good govern- 
ment is, in part at any rate, nullified, when the people 
take advantage of it, not to save and raise their stand- 
ard of living, but to breed to the veiy maigin of sub- 
sistence. Heniy George used to point out that every 
mouth that came into the world brought two hands 
along with it; but though the physiological fact is unde- 
niable, the economic deduction suggested will not hold 

^ Sir W. W. Htmier, The India qf the Queen and Other Eeeaife, p. 42 (Lcm- 
doQ, 1903). 

* Cromer, "Some Problems of GoverDment in Europe and Aaia," Nin^ 
ieenih Centwry and After, May, 1913. 
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good except in conditions that permit of the profitable 
employment of the two hands. ... If mouths increase 
in a greater ratio than f ood^ the tendency must be to- 
ward greater poverty." * 

It is one of the most xmf ortimate aspects of the situa- 
tion that very few Oriental thinkers yet realize that 
overpopulation is a prime cause of Oriental poverty. 
Almost without exception they lay the blame to politi- 
cal factors, especially to Western political control. In 
fact; the only case that I know of where an Eastern 
thinker has boldly faced the problem and has coura- 
geously advocated birth-control is in the book published 
five years ago by P. E. Wattal, a native official of the 
Indian Finance Departmenti entitledi The Population 
Problem of India? This pioneer volume is written with 
such ability and is of such apparent significance as an 
indication of the awakening of Orientals to a more ra- 
tional attitude, that it merits special attention. 

Mr. Wattal begins his book by a plea to his fellow 
countrymen to look at the problem rationally and with- 
out prejudice. ''This essay/' he says, ''should not be 
construed into an attack on the spiritual civilization of 
our countiy, or even indirectly into a glorification of 
the materialism of the West. The object in view is 
that we should take a somewhat more matter-of-fact 
view of the main problem of life, viz., how to live in this 
world. We are a poor people; the fact is indisputable. 
Our poverty is, perhaps, due to a great many causes. 
But I put it to every one of us whether he has not at 



* Archer, Iniia and (he Futtirs, pp. 157» 182 (London, 1918). 

* P. K. Wattal, of the Indian Finance Department, Aasietaat Aoownt* 
ftnt-Geoeral. The book was publiehed at Bombay, 1916, 
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some of the most momentous periods of his life been 
handicapped by having to support a large family, and 
whether this encumbrance has not seriously affected 
the chances of advancement warranted by early promise 
and exceptional endowment. This question should be 
viewed by itself. It is a physical fact, and has nothing 
to do with political environment or religious obligation. 
If we have suffered from the consequences of that mis- 
take, is it not a duty that we owe to ourselves and to 
our progeny that its evil effects shall be mitigated as 
far as possible? There is no greater curse than pov- 
erty—I say this with due respect to our spiritualism. 
It is not in a spirit of rq)roach that restraint in married 
life is urged in these pages. It is solely from a vivid 
realization of the hardships caused by large families and 
a profound sympathy with the difficulties under which 
laige numbers of respectable persons strug^e through 
life in this country that I have made bold to speak in 
plain terms what comes to every young man, but whidi 
he does not care to give utterance to in a manner that 
would prevent the recurrence of the evil.'' ^ 

After this appeal to reason in his readers, Mr. Wattal 
develops his tresis. The first prime cause of over- 
population in India, he asserts, is early n:iarTiage. Con- 
trary to Western lands, where population is kept down 
by prudential marriages and by birth-control, ''for the 
Hindus marriage is a sacrament which must be per- 
formed, regardless of the fitness of the parties to bear 
the responsibilities of a mated existence. A Hindu male 
must marry and b^get children — sons, if you please — to 
perform his funeral rites lest his spirit wander uneaoly 

^ Wattol, pp. i-iiL 
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in the waste places of the earth. The very name of son^ 
'putra/ means one who saves his father's soul from the 
1^ called Puta. A Hindu maiden unmarried at puberty 
is a source of social obloquy to her family and of danma- 
tion to her ancestors. Among the Mohammedans, who 
are not handicapped by such penalties, the married 
state is equally common, partly owing to Hindu example 
and partly to the general conditions of primitive society, 
where a wife is almost a necessity both as a domestic 
drudge and as a helpmate in field work." ^ The worst 
of the matter is that, despite the efforts of social re- 
formers, child-marriage seems to be increasing. The 
census of 1911 showed that during the decade 1901-10 
the numbers of married females per 1,000 of ages 
0-6 years rose from 13 to 14; of ages 5-10 from 102 to 
105; of 10-15 from 423 to 430, and of 15-20 from 770 
to 800. In other words, in the year 1911, out of every 
1,000 Indian girls, over one-tenth were married before 
they were 10 years old, nearly one-half before they were 
15, and four-fifths before they were 20.' 

The result of all this is a tremendous birth-rate, but 
this is ''no matter for congratulation. We have heard 
80 often of our high death-rate and the means for com- 
bating it, but can it be seriously believed that with a 
birth-rate of 30 per 1,000 it is possible to go on as we are 
doing with the death-rate brought down to the level of 
England or Scotland? Is there room enougjh in the 
country for the population to increase so fast as 20 per 
1,000 every year? We are paying the inevitable penalty 
of bringing into this world more persons than can be 
properly cared for, and therefore if we wish fewer deaths 

^/Ud., p.3. */bid., p. 12. 
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to occur in this country the births must be reduced to 
the level of the countries where the death-rate is low. 
It iS; therefore, our high birth-rate that is the social 
danger; the high death-rate, however regrettable^ is 
merely an incident of our high birth-rate/' ^ 

Mr. Wattal then describes the cruel items in India's 
death-rate: the tremendous female mortality, due laigdy 
to too early childbirth, and the equally terrible infant 
mortality, nearly 50 per cent of infant deaths being due 
to premature birth or debility at birth. These are the 
inevitable penalties of early and universal marriage* 
For, in India, ''everybody marries, fit or unfit, and is a 
parent at the earliest possible age permitted by nature.'^ 
This process is highly disgenic; it is plainly lowering 
the quality and sapping the vigor of the race. It is the 
lower elements of the population, the negroid aboriginal 
tribes and the Pariahs or Outcastes, who are gaining the 
fastest. Also the vitality of the whole population seems 
to be lowering. The census figures show that the num- 
ber of elderly persons is decreasing, and that the average 
statistical expectation of life is falling. ''The coming 
generation is severely handicapped at start in life. And 
the chances of living to a good old age are considerably 
smaller than they were, say thirty or forty years ago. 
Have we ever paused to consider what it means to us in 
the life of the nation as a whole? It means that the 
people who alone by weight of experience and wisdom 
are fitted for the poets of conmiand in the various pub- 
lic activities of the country are snatched away by death; 
and that the guidance and leadership which belongs to 
age and mature judgment in the countries of the West 

1 Ibid., p. 14. 
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fall in India to younger and consequently to less trust- 
worthy persons." * 

After warning his fellow countrymen that neither 
improved methods of agriculture, the growth of indu&- 
try, nor emigration can afford any real relief to the 
growing pressure of population on means of subsistence, 
he notes a few hopefid signs that, despite the hold of 
religion and custom, the people are beginning to realize 
the situation and that in certain parts of India there are 
foreshadowing^ of birth-control. For example, he quotes 
from the census report for 1901 this official explanation 
of a slight drop in the birth-rate of Bengal: ''The post- 
ponement of the age of marriage cannot whoUy accoimt 
for the diminished rate of reproduction. The deliber- 
ate avoidance of child-bearing must also be partly re- 
sponsible* ... It is a matter of common belief that 
among the teargarden coolies of Assam means are fre- 
quently taken to prevent conception, or to procure 
abortion." And the report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner of Assam for 1913 states: "An important factor 
in producing the defective birth-rate appears to be due 
to volimtaiy limitation of births." ^ 

However, these beginnings of birth-control are too 
local and partial to afford any inmiediate relief to In- 
dia's growing overpopulation. Wider appreciation of 
the situation and prompt action are needed. "The 
concluffion is irresistible. We can no longer afford to 
shut our eyes to the social canker in our midst. In the 
land of the bullock-cart, the motor has come to stay. 
The competition is now with the more advanced races of 
the West, and we cannot tell them what Diogenes said 

> Prid., pp. 19-21. ' Hrid., p. 28. 
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to Alexander — ^^ Stand out of my sunshine/ After the 
close of this gigantic World War theories of population 
will perhaps be revised and a reversion in favor of early 
marriage and larger families nuty be counted upon. 
But; (1) that will be no solution to our own population 
problem; and (2) this reaction will be only for a time. . . . 
The law of population may be arrested in its operation, 
but there is no way of escaping it." ^ 

So concludes this striking little book. Furthermore, 
we must remember that, although India may be the 
acutest sufferer from overpopulation, conditions in the 
entire Orient are basically the same, prudential checks 
and rational birth-control being eveiywhere virtually 
absent.' Remembering also that; besides overpopular 
tion, there are other economic and social evils previously 
discussed; we cannot be surprised to find in all Eastern 
lands much acute poverty and social d^radation. 

Both the rural and urban masses tusually live on the 
bare margin of subsistence. The English economist 
BraOsford thus describes the condition of the Egyptian 
peasantry: '^The villages exhibited a poverty such as I 
have never seen even in the mountains of anarchical 
Macedonia or among the bogs of Donegal. . . . The 
villages are crowded slums of mud hovels, without a 
tree, a flower, or a garden. The huts, often without a 
window or a levelled floor, are minute dtmgeons of baked 
mud; usually of two small rooms neither whitewashed 
nor carpeted. Those which I entered were bare of any 
visible property; save a few cooking utensils, a mat to 
serve as a bed, and a jar which held the staple food oi 

1 ririd., p. 82. 

'For oonditioDS in the Netf East, see Bertnuid, pp. 110; IM; 125-128. 
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maize." ^ As for the poorer Indian peasants, a British 
sanitary official thus depicts their mode of hfe: ''One 
has actually to see the interior of the houses, in which 
each family is often compelled to live in a single small 
cell, made of mud walls and with a mud floor; contain- 
ing small yards littered with rubbish, often crowded 
with cattle; possessing wells permeated by rain soaldng 
through this filthy surface; and frequently jumbled to- 
gether in inchoate masses called towns and cities/' * 

In the cities, indeed, conditions are even worae than 
in the country, the slums of the Orient surpassing the 
slums of the West. The French publicist Louis Ber- 
trand paints positively nauseating pictures of the poorer 
quarters of the great Levantine towns like Cairo, Con- 
stantinople, and Jerusalem. Omitting his more poign- 
ant details, here is his description of a Cairo tenement: 
'' In Cairo, as elsewhere in Egypt, the wretchedness and 
grossness of the poorer-class dwellings are perhaps even 
more shocking than in the other Eastern lands. Two 
or three dark, airless rooms usually open on a hallway 
not less obscure. The plaster, peeling off from the 
ceilingB and the worm-eaten laths of the walls, falls con- 
stantly to the filthy floors. The straw mats and bed- 
ding are infested by inniunerable vermin." ' 

In India it is the same story. Says Fisher: ''Even 
before the growth of her industries had b^gun, the cities 
ci India presented a baffling housing problem. Into the 

>H. N. Bnilsfard, The War cf Sted and GM, pp. 112-113. See also 
T. Rothstein, Bgypt'9 Ruin, pp. 20S-dOO djoodan, 1910), Sir W. W. 
Rameay, '"Hie Turidah Peaeantry of Anatolia," Quarterly Beoiew, Januaiy, 
1918. 

<Dr. D. RoflB, " WietobediMBB a Gauae of Politioal UnreBt," TheSumtf^ 
Vebniaiy IS, 1911. 

• Bertnuid, op. eU., pp. 111-112. 
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welter of crooked streets aad unsanitary habits of an 
Oriental city these great industrial plants are wedging 
their thousands of employees* Working from before 
dawn until after dark, men and women are too exhausted 
to go far from the plant to sleep^ if they can help it. 
When near-by houses are jammed to suffocation^ they 
live and sleep in the streets. In Calcutta^ twenty years 
ago/ land had reached $200,000 an acre in the over- 
crowded tenement districts." ' Of Calcutta, a Western 
writer remarks: '' Calcutta is a shame even in the East. 
In its slums, mill hands and dock cooUes do not Uve; 
they pig. Houses choke with unwholesome breath; 
drains and compoimds fester in filth. Wheels com- 
press decaying refuse in the roads; cows drink firom 
wells soaked with sewage, and the floors of bakeries 
are washed in the same pollution." ' In the other in- 
dustrial centres of India, conditions are practically the 
same. A Bombay native sanitary official stated in a 
report on the state of the tenement district, drawn up 
in 1904: ''In such houses— the breeders of germs and 
bacilli, the centres of disease and poverty, vice, and 
crime— have people of all kinds, the diseased, the disso- 
lute, the drunken, the improvident, been indiscrimi- 
natdy herded and tightly packed in vast hordes to dweB 
in dose association with each other." * 

Furthermore, urban conditions seem to be getting 
worse rather than better. The problem of congestion, 
in particular, is assuming ever graver proportions. Al- 
ready in the opening years of the present century the 

1/. e., in 1900. 'Fiaher, Indict SOetU BetoiuHon, p. SL 

> O. W. Sterens, In India. Quoted by Fisher, p. 61. 
« Dr. Bhalchandra Kriahna. Quoted by A. Yumif Ali, I4fe and Ubar 
in India, p. 36 (London, 1907). 
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congestion in the great industrial centres of India like 
Calcutta, Bombay, and Lucknow averaged three or four 
times the congestion of London. And the late war has 
rendered the housing crisis even more acute. In the 
East, as in the West, the war caused a rapid drift of 
population to the cities and at the same time stopped 
building owing to the prohibitive cost of construction. 
Hence, a prodigious rise in rents and a plague of land- 
lord profiteering. Says Fisher: ''Rents were raised as 
much as 300 per cent, enforced by eviction. Mass-meet- 
ings of protest in Bombay resulted in government ac- 
tion, fixing maximum rents for some of the tenements 
occupied by artisans and laborers. Setting maTrimum 
rental does not, however, make more room.'' ^ 

And, of course, it must not be forgotten that hi^er 
rents are only one phase in a general rise in the cost of 
living that has been going on in the East for a genera- 
tion and which has been particulariy pronounced since 
1914. More than a decade ago Bertrand wrote of the 
Near East: "From one end of the Levant to the other, 
at Constantinople as at Smyrna, Damascus, Beyrout, 
and Cairo, I heard the same complaints about the in- 
creasing cost of living; and these complaints were uttered 
by Europeans as well as by the natives." * To-day the 
situation is even more difficult. Says Sir Valentine 
Chirol of conditions in Egypt since the war: "The rise 
in wages, considerable as it has been, has ceased to keep 
pace with the inordinate rise in prices for the very neces- 
sities of life. This is particularly the case in the urban 
centres, where the lower classes— workmen, carters, cab- 
drivers, shopkeepers, and a host of minor employees — 

1 FSflher, pp. 61-62. * Bertnnd, p. 141. 
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are hard put to it nowadays to make both ends meet." ^ 
As a result of all these hard conditions various phe- 
nomena of social d^radation such as alcoholism, vice, 
and crime, are becoming increasingly common.' Last — 
but not least— there are growing symptoms of social 
unrest and revolutionary agitation, which we will ex- 
amine in the next chapter. 



iSir V. Chiiol, ''Enc^and's Ptiril in EgypV Cram the London Tinm^ 
1919. 
'Bee Bertrand and FSaber, rapro. 



CHAPTER IX 
SOCIAL UNREST AND BOI^HEVISM 

UNnxafT is the natural concomitant of change — paiticu- 
lariy of sudden change. Every break with past, how- 
ever normal and inevitable, impKes a necessity for read- 
justment to altered conditions which causes a temporary 
sense of restless disharmony until the required adjust- 
ment has been made. Unrest is not an exceptional 
phenomenon; it is always latent in every human society 
which has not fallen into complete stagnation, and a 
slight amoimt of imrest should be considered a sign of 
healthy growth rather than a cfymptom of disease. In 
fact, the minimum degrees of umest are usually not 
called by that namie, but are considered mere incidents 
of normal development. Under normal circimistances, 
indeed, the social organism functions like the human 
organism: it is being incessantly destroyed and as in- 
cessantly renewed in conformity with the changing con- 
ditions of life. These changes are sometimes very con- 
fidderable, but they are so gradual that they are effected 
almost without being perceived. A healthy organism 
well attuned to its environment is always plastic. It 
instinctively senses enviromnental changes and adapts 
itself so rapidly that it escapes the injurious conse- 
quences of disharmony. 

Far different is the character of umest's acuter mani- 
festations. These are infallible symptoms of sweeping 
changes, sudden breaks with the past, and profoimd 
maladjustments which are not being rapidly rectified. 
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In other words, acute unrest denotes social HI health 
and portends the possibility of one of those violent 
crises known as '' revolutions." 

The histoiy of the Moslem East well exemplifies the 
above generalizations. The formative period of Sara- 
cenic civilization was characterized by rapid change and 
an intense idealistic ferment. The great ''Motazelite" 
movement embraced many shades of thought, its radi- 
cal wing professing religious, political, and social doc- 
trines of a violent, revolutionary nature. But this 
changeful period was superficial and brief. Arab vigor 
and the Islamic spirit proved unable permanently to 
leaven the vast inertia of the ancient East. Soon the 
old traditions reasserted themselves — somewhat modi- 
fied, to be sure, yet basically the same. Saracenic civi- 
lization became stereotyped, ossified, and with this ossi- 
fication changeful mutest died away. Here and there 
the radical tradition was preserved and secretly handed 
down by a few obscure sects like the Eharidjites of Ixmer 
Arabia and the Bektashi dervishes; but these were mere 
cryptic episodes, of no general significance. 

With the Mohammedan Revival at the banning of 
the nineteenth century, however, symptoms of social 
unrest appeared once more. Wahabism aimed not 
merely at a reform of religious abuses but was also a 
general protest against the contemporary decadence of 
Moslem society. In many cases it took the form of a 
popular revolt against established governments. The 
same was true of the correlative Babbist movement in 
Persia, whidi took place about the same time.^ 

^For tbese evly fonaa of mirait» see A. La ChaiXfXm^ Uldam mL dfo* 
jmuvAm 5ikl0, pp. 23-44 (Ptois, 1888). 
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And of course these nascent stirrings were greatly 
stimulated by the flood of Western ideas and methods 
which, as the nineteenth century wore on, increasingly 
permeated the East. What, indeed, could be more pro- 
vocative of unrest of every description than the result- 
ing transformation of the Orient — a transformation so 
sudden, so intense, and necessitating so concentrated a 
process of adaptation that it was basically revolutionaiy 
rather than evolutionary in its nature? The details of 
tiiese profound changes— political, reli^ous, economic, 
social— we have already studied, together with the 
equally profoimd disturbance, bewilderment, and suffer- 
ing afflicting all classes in this eminently transition 
period. 

The essentially revolutionary natiu*e of this transition 
period, as exemplified by India, is well described by 
a British economist.^ What, he asks, could be more 
anachronistic than the contrast between rural and urban 
India? ''Rural India is primitive or mediaeval; dty 
India is modem." In dty India you will find eveiy 
symbol of Western life, from banks and factories down 
to the veiy ''sandwichmen that you left in the London 
gutters." Now all this coexists beside rural India. 
''And it is surely a fact unique in economic history that 
thqr should thus exist side by side. The present condi- 
tion of India does not correspond with any period of 
European economic histoiy." Imagine the effect in 
Europe of setting down modem and mediaeval men to- 
gether, with utteriy disparate ideas. That has not hap- 
pened in Europe because "European progress in the 

> D. H. DodweD, "Eoonomio T^iantioB in lDdia»" Reimamic Joumalf 
DeoQiDber, 1910. 
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economic world has been evolutionary "; a process spread 
over centuries. In India, on the other hand, this eco- 
nomic transformation has been '^revolutionaiy" in 
character. 

How imevolutionary is India's economic transfomuir 
tion is seen by the condition of rural India. 

''Rural India, though chiefly characterized by primitive 
usage, has been invaded by ideas that are intensely hoe- 
tile to the old state of things. It is primitive, but not conr 
mtenUy primitive. Competitive wages are paid side by 
side with customary wages. Prices are sometimes fixed 
by custom, but sometimes, too, by free economic causes. 
From the midst of a population deeply rooted in the 
soil, men are being carried away by the desire of better 
wages. In short, economic motives have suddenly and 
partiaUy intruded themselves in the reahn of primitive 
Lrsiil And, if we turn .» eity Indi., « J; . rimi- 
lar, though inverted, statfe of thing3. ... In neither 
case has the mixture been harmonious or the fusion 
complete. Indeed, the two orders are too unrelated^ 
too far apart, to coalesce with ease. . . . 

''India, then, is in a state of economic revolution 
throughout all the classes of an enormous and complex so- 
ciety. The only period in which Europe offered even faint 
analogies to modem India was the Industrial Revolution, 
from which even now we have not settled down into 
comparative stability. We may reckon it as a fortunate 
circumstance for Europe that Hie intellectual movement 
which culminated in the French Revolution did not coin- 
cide with the Industrial Revolution. If it had, it is 
possible that European society might have heea hope- 
lessly wrecked. But, as it was, even when the French 
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Revolution had spent its force in the conquests of Nar 
poleon^ the Industrial Revolution stirred up enough so- 
cial and political discontent. When whole classes of 
people are obliged by economic revolution to change 
their mode of life^ it is inevitable that many should suf- 
fer. Discontent is roused. Political and destructive 
movements are certain to ensue. Not only the revolu- 
tions of '48, but also the birth of the Socialist Party 
q)rang from the Industrial Revolution. 

''But that revolution was not nearly so sweeping as 
that which is now in operation in India. The inven- 
tion of machinery and steam-power was, in Europe, but 
the crowning event of a long series of years in which 
commerce and industry had been constantly expanding, 
in which capital had been largely accumulated, in which 
economic principles had been gradually spreading. . . • 
No, tiiie Indian economic revolution is vastly greater 
and more fundamental than our Industrial Revolu- 
tion, great as that was. Railways have been built 
through districts where travel was almost impossible^ 
and even roads are unknown. Factories have been 
built, and filled by men unused to industrial labor. 
Capital has been poured into the country, which was 
unprepared for any such development. And what are 
HnB consequences? India's social oi^anization is being 
liisscdved. The Brahmins are no longer priests. The 
rjrot is no longer bound to the soil. The banya is no 
longer the sole purveyor of capital. The hand-weaver 
18 threatened with extinction, and the brass-worker can 
no longer ply his craft. Think of the dislocation which 
this sudden change has brought about, of the many who 
can no longer follow their ancestral vocations, of the 
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commotion which a less profound change (Xtxluced in 
Europe, and you will imderstand what is the chief mo- 
tive-power of the political unrest. It is small wonder. 
The wonder is that the unrest has been no greater than 
it is. Had India not been an Asiatic country, she would 
have been in fierce revolution long ago." 

The above lines were of course written in the opening 
years of the twentieth century, before the world had 
been shattered by Armageddon and aggressive social 
revolution had established itself in semi-Asiatic Russia. 
But even during those pre-war years, other students of 
the Orient were predicting social distiu^bances of increas- 
ing gravity. Said the Hindu nationalist leader, Bipin 
Chandra Pal: '^This so-called imrest is not really politi- 
cal. It is essentially an intellectual and spiritual up- 
heaval, the forerunner of a mighty social revolution, with 
a new organon and a new philosophy of life behind it." ^ 
And the French publicist ChaiUey wrote of India: ''There 
will be a series of economic revolutions, which must 
necessarily produce suffering and struggle.''* 

During this pr&-war period the increased difficulty of 
Uving conditions, together with the adoption of Westr 
em ideas of comfort and kindred hi^er standards, 
seem to have been engendering friction between the dif- 
ferent strata of the Oriental population. In 1911 a 
British sanitary expert assigned ''wretchedness" as the 
root-cause of India's political unrest. After describing 
the deplorable living conditions of the Indian masses, 
he wrote: ''It will of course be said at once that these 



iBipin Ghaiidra P^ "Hie Foroes Behind the UzueBt in Indie»'' Cat^ 
temporary Review, February, 1910. 

> J. Chaall^, Adminietnaiee PrMrnna qf BrUiA India, p. 839 (Londoii. 
1910— Engliflh tnnalaticm). 
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conditions have existed in India from time immemorial, 
and are no more likely to cause mirest now than pre- 
viously; but in my opinion unrest has always existed 
there in a subterranean form. Moreover, in the old 
days, the populace could make scarcely any comparison 
between their own condition and that of more fortunate 
people; now they can compare their own slums and 
terrible 'native quarters' with the much better ordered 
cantonments, stations, and houses of the British offi- 
cials and even of their own wealthier brethren. So far 
as I can see, such miseiy is always the fundamental 
cause of all popular unrest. . . . Seditious meetings, 
political chatter, and 'aspirations' of babus and dema- 
gogues are only the superficial manifestations of the 
deeper disturbance." ^ 

This growing social friction was indubitably height- 
ened by the lack of interest of Orientals in the suffer- 
ingp of all persons not bound to them by family, caste, 
or customary ties. Throughout the East, ''social ser- 
vice," in the Western sense, is practically unknown. 
This fact is noted by a few Orientals themselves. Says 
an Indian writer, speaking of Indian town life: "There 
is no common measure of social conduct. • . • Hith- 
erto, social reform in India has taken accoimt only of 
individual or famfly life. As appUed to mankind in the 
mass, and especially to those soulless agglomerations of 
seething humanity which we call cities, it is a gospel 
yet to be preached." ' As an American sociologist re- 
mariced of the growing slum evil throughout the indus- 



«Dr. Ronald IUmb, "Wxetdiednen a CaoBe of Fditioal VxaB^**Tk§ 
Survey, 18 February, 1911. 
* A. Yuraf Ali, W(B ond Io6or m /fiiia, i^. 9, 82 (Loodc^ 
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Orient: ''The greatest danger is due to the fact 
that Orientals do not have the high Western sense of 
the value of the life of the individual, and are, comparar 
tivdy speaking, without any restraining influence simi- 
lar to our own enlightened public opinion, which has 
been roused by the struggles of a century of industrial 
strife. Unless these elements can be supplied, there is 
danger of sufifering and of abuses worse than any the 
West has known." ^ 

All this diffused social imrest was centring about 
two recently emerged elements: the Western-educated 
wielligerUsia and the industrial proletariat of the fac- 
tory towns. The revolutionary tendencies of the in- 
teUigerUsia, particularly of its half-^ucated failures, 
have been already noted, and these latter have undoubt* 
edly played a leading part in all the revolutionary dis- 
turbances of the modem Orient, from North Africa 
to Qiina.^ Regarding the industrial proletariat, some 
writers think that there is little immediate likelihood 
of their becoming a major revolutionaiy factor, be- 
cause of tiieir traditionalism, ignorance, and «^)athy, 
and also because there is no real connection between 
them and tiie inldUgenUia, the other centre of social 
discontent. 

The French economist M^tin states this view-point 
very well. Speaking primarily of India, he writes: 
^'The Nationalist movement rises from the naddle classes 
and manifests no systematic hostility toward the capi- 



^ E. W. Capcn, ''A Sooiologioal AppraunJ ol WflBtara IdSimbos in Uw 
OrienV' American Journal qf Sodologyf May, 1011. 

•P. Khont, "FlQrchologie de U lUrohition dunoiBe," Bmm dm Dma 
Mandn, 15 March, 1012; L. Bertrand, Le Minge mimiak, pp. 164-106; 
J. D. ReeB, TU Rui India, pp. 162-163. 
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talistB and great proprietors; in economic mattera it is 
on their side."^ As for the proletariat: ''The coolies 
do not imagine that their lot can be bettered. Like the 
ryots and the agricultural laborers, they do not show 
the least sign of revolt. To whom should they turn? 
The ranks of traditional society are closed to them. 
People without caste, the coolies are despised even by 
the old-style artisan, proud of his caste-status, humble 
though that be. To fall to the job of a coolie is, for the 
Hindu, the worst dedassment. The factory workers 
are not yet numerous enough to form a compact and 
powerful proletariat, able to exert pressure on the old 
society. Even if they do occasionally strike, they are 
as far from the modem trade-union as they are from the 
traditional working-caste. Neither can Ly look for 
leadership to the 'inteUectual proletariat'; for tiie Nar 
tionalist movement has not emeiged from the 'bour- 
geois' phase, and always leans on the capitalists. . . . 

"Thus Indian industry is still in its embryonic stages. 
In truth, the material evolution which translates itself 
by the construction of factories, and the social evolu- 
tion which creates a proletariat, have only b^gun to 
emerge; while the intellectual evolution from which arise 
the programmes of social demands has not even b^un." ' 

Other observers of Indian industrial conditions, how- 
ever, do not share M. Matin's opinion. Says the British 
labor leader, J. Hamsay Macdonald: "To imagine the 
backward Indian laborers becoming a conscious regiment 
in the class war, seems to be one of the vainest dreams 
in which a Western mind can indulge. But I some* 

> Albert MMd, L7iii0 ifMominrM: Audi aoote^ p. 376 (Ptois, 1018). 
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times wonder if it be so very vain after all. In the first 
place, the development of factory industry in India has 
created a landless and homeless proletariat unmatchod 
by the same economic class in any other capitalist com- 
mimity; and to imagine that tins class is to be kept 
out, or can be kept out, of Indian politics is far more 
vain than to dream of its developing a politics on West- 
em lines. Further than that, the wage-earners have 
shown a willingness to respond to Trades-Union meth- 
ods; they are fonning industrial associations and have 
engaged in strikes; some of the social reform movements 
conducted by Indian intellectuals definitely tiy to es- 
tablish Trades-Unions and preach ideas familiar to us 
m connection with Trades-Union propaganda. A capi- 
talist fiscal policy will not only give this movement a 
great impetus as it did in Japan, but in India will not be 
able to suppress the movement, as was done in Japan, 
by legislation. As yet, the true proletarian wage^eamer, 
uprooted from his native village and broken away from 
the organization of Indian society, is but insignificant. 
It is growing, however, and I believe that it will organ- 
ize itself rapidly on the general lines of the proletarian 
classes of other capitalist countries. So soon as it be- 
comes politically conscious, there are no other lines upon 
which it can organize itself.'' ^ 

Turning to the Near East — more than a decade ago 
a French Socialist writer, observing the hard living con- 
ditions of the Egyptian masses, noted signs of social 
unrest and predicted grave disturbances. ''A genuine 
proletariat,'' he wrote, "has been created by the mtilti- 

> J. Ramsay Maodonald, The Oovemmeni cf India, pp. 133-134 (Lcmdoa, 
1920). 
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plication of industries and the sudden, almost abrupt, 
progress which has followed. The cost of living has 
risen to a scale hitherto unknown in Egypt, while wages 
have risen but slightly. Poverty and want abound. 
Some day suffering will provoke the people to com- 
plaints, perhaps to angiy outbursts, throughout this 
apparently prosperous Delta. It is true that the influx 
of foreigners and of money may put off the hour when 
the city or country laborer of Egyptian race comes 
clearly to perceive the wrongs that are being done to 
him. He may miss the educational influence of Social- 
ism. Yet such an awakening may come sooner than 
people expect. It is not only among the successful and 
prosperous Egyptians that intelligence is to be found. 
Those whose wages are growing gradually smaller and 
smaller have intelligence of equal keenness, and it has 
become a real question as to the hour when for the first 
time in the land of Islam the flame of Mohammedan 
Socialism shall burst forth." ^ In Algeria, likewise, a 
Belgian traveller noted the dawning of a proletarian 
consciousness among the town working men just before 
the Great War. Speaking of the rapid spread of West- 
em ideas, he wrote: "Islam tears asunder like rotten 
cloth on the quays of Algiers: the dockers, coal-passers, 
and engine-tenders, to whatever race they belong, leave 
their Islam and acquire a genuine proletarian morality, 
that of the proletarians of Europe, and they make com- 
mon cause with their Eiuropean colleagues on the basis 
of a strictly economic struggle. If there were many big 
factories in Algeria, orthodox Islam would soon disap- 

> Georges Foucart. Quoted in The Literary Digeel, 17 August, 1907, 
pp. 226-226. 
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pear there, as old-fashioned Catholicism has disappeared 
with us under the shock of great industry." ^ 

Whatever may be the prospects as to the rapid emer- 
gence of organized labor movements in the Orient, one 
thing seems certain: the imrest which afflicted so many 
parts of the East in the years preceding the Great War, 
though noiainly political, had also its social side. To- 
ward the end of 1913, a leading Anglo-Indian journal 
remained pessimistically: ''We have already gone so 
far on the downward path that leads to destruction that 
there are districts in what were once r^arded as the 
most settled parts of India which are being abandoned 
by the rich because their property is not safe. So great 
is the contempt for the law that it is employed by the 
unscrupulous as a means of offense against the innocent. 
Frontier Pathans conmut outrages almost unbelievable 
in their daring. Mass-meetings are hdd and agitation 
spreads in r^ard to topics quite outside the business 
of orderly people. There is no matter of domestic or 
foreign politics in which crowds of irresponsible people 
do not want to have their passionate way. Great griev- 
ances are made of little, f aroff things. What ought to 
be the ordered, spacious life of the District Officer is 
intruded upon and disturbed by a hundred distracting 
influences due to the want of discipline of the people. 
In the subordinate ranks of the great services them- 
selves, tradechimions have been formed. Military and 
police officers have to regret that the new dass of re- 
cruits is less subordinate than the old, harder to dis- 
cipline, more fuU of complaints." * 

1 A. Van Gennep, En AlffMe, p. 182 (Paris, 1914). 
> The Bnu^iBhman (Galcatta). Quoted in The Lderary Di^eil, Febra- 
aiy 21, 1914, p. 309. 
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The Great War of courae enonnously aggravated 
Oriental unrest. In many parts of the Near East, 
especially, acute suffering, balked ambitions, and furi- 
ous hates combined to reduce society to the verge of 
chaos. Into this ominous turmoil there now came the 
sinister influence of Russian Bolshevism, marshalling all 
this diffused unrest by systematic methods for definite 
ends. Bolshevism was frankly out for a world-revolu- 
tion and the destruction of Western civilization. To 
attain this objective the Bolshevist leaders not only 
launched direct assaults on the West, but also planned 
flank attacks in Asia and Africa. They believed that 
if the East could be set on fire, not only would Russian 
Bolshevism gain vast additional strength but also the 
economic repercussion on the West, already shaken by 
the war, would be so terrific that industrial collapse 
would ensue, thereby throwing Europe open to revolu- 
tion. 

Bolshevism's propagandist efforts were nothing short 
of imiversal, both in area and in scope. No part of the 
world was free from the plottings of its agents; no possi- 
ble source of discontent was overlooked. Strictly ''Red" 
doctrines like the dictatorship of the proletariat were 
veiy far from being the only weapons in Bolshevism's 
armoiy. Since what was first wanted was the over- 
throw of the existing world-order, any kind of opposition 
to that order, no matter how remote doctrinally from 
Bolshevism, was grist to the Bolshevist mill. Accord- 
ingly, in every quarter of the globe, in Asia, Africa, 
Australia, and the Americas, as in Europe, Bolshevik 
agitators whispered in the ears of the discontented their 
gospel of hatred and revenge. Every nationalist aspirar 
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tion, every political grievance, every social injustice, 
every racial discrimination, was fuel for Bolshevism's 
incitement to violence and war.^ 

Particularly promising fields for Bolshevist activity 
were the Near and Middle East. Besides being a prey 
to profoimd disturbances of every description, those 
regions, a£i traditional objectives of the old Czarist im- 
perialism, had long been carefully studied by Russian 
agents who had evolved a technic of ''pacific penetrar 
tion'' that might be easily adjusted to Bolshevist ends. 
To stir up poh^cal, reUgious, ind rami paeons in Tur^ 
key, Persia, Afghajiistan, and India, espedaUy against 
En^d, required no original planning by Trotzky or 
Lenine. Czarism had already done these things for 
generations, and full information lay both in the Petro- 
grad archives and in the brains of surviving Czarist 
agents ready to turn their hands as easily to the new 
work as the old. 

In all the elaborate network of Bolshevist propaganda 
which to-day enmeshes the East we must discriminate 
between Bolshevism's two objectives: one immediate — 
the destruction of Western political and economic su- 
premacy; the other ultimate — ^the Bolshevizing of the 
Oriental masses and the consequent extirpation of the 
native upper and middle classes, precisely as has been 
done in Russia and as is planned for the coimtries of the 
West. In the first stage, Bolshevism is quite ready to 
respect Oriental faiths and customs and to back Orien- 

^For these larger world-UBpects of Bolshevik propagBnda, see FmiI 
Miliukov, BoUheoiam: An Iniematiorud Danger (London, 1920); also, 
my Rising Tide cf Color againat WkiU WoridrSupremaey, pp. 219-221^ 
and my article, "Bolshevism: The Heresy of Uie Under-Man/' T%a 
Century, June, 1919. 
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tal nationalist movements. In the second stage; re- 
ligions like Islam and nationalists like Mustapha Kemal 
are to be branded as ''bourgeois" and relentlessly de- 
stroyed. How Bolshevik diplomacy endeavors to work 
these two schemes in double harness^ we shall presentiy 



Russian Bolshevism's Oriental policy was formulated 
soon after its accession to power at the close of 1917. 
The year 1918 was a time of busy preparation. An 
daborate propaganda organization was built up from 
various sources. A number of old Czarist agents and 
diplomats versed in Eastern affairs were cajole or con- 
scripted into the service. The Russian Mohammedan 
populations such as the Tartars of South Russia and 
the Turkomans of Central Asia furnished many recruits. 
Even more valuable were the exiles who flocked to Rus- 
sia from Tiu'key; Persia, India, and elsewhere at the 
close of the Great War. Practically all the leaders of the 
Turkish war-government — ^Enver, Djemal, Talaat, and 
many more, fled to Russia for refuge from the vengeance 
of the victorious Entente Powers. The same was true of 
the Hindu terrorist leaders who had been in German 
pay during the war and who now sought service under 
Lenine. By the end of 1918 Bolshevism's Oriental 
propaganda department was well organized, divided 
into three bureaux, for the Islamic countries, India, 
and the Far East respectively. With Bolshevism's 
Far Eastern activities this book is not concerned, though 
the reader should bear them in mind and should remem- 
ber the important part played by the Chinese in recent 
Russian history. As for the Idamic and Indian bu- 
reaux, they displayed great zeal, translating tons of Bol- 
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shevik literature into the various Oriental languages, 
training numerous secret agents and propagandists for 
'Afield-work/' and getting in touch with all disaffected 
or revolutionary elements. 

With the opening months of 1919 Bolshevist activity 
throughout the Near and Middle East became increas- 
ingly apparent. Hie wave of rage and despair caused 
by the Entente's denial of Near Eastern nationalist 
aspirations^ played splendidly into the Bolshevists' 
hands, and we have already seen how Moscow sup- 
ported Mustapha Eemal and other nationalist leaders 
in Turkey, Persia, Egypt, and elsewhere. In the Mid- 
dle East, also, Bolshevism gained important successes. 
Not merely was Moscow's hand visible in the epidemic 
of rioting and seditious violence which swept northern 
India in the spring of 1919,* but an even shrewder blow 
was struck at Britain in Afghanistan. This land of 
turbulent mountaineers, which lay like a peipetual 
thimdeivcloud on India's northwest frontier, had kq>t 
quiet during the Great War, mainly owing to the Anglo- 
phile attitude of its ruler, the Ameer Habibullah EhazL 
But eariy in 1919 Habibullah was murdered. Whether 
the Bolcbeviki had a hand in the matter is not known, 
but they certainly reaped the benefit, for power passed 
to one of Habibullah's sons, Amanullah Ehan, who was 
an avowed enemy of England and who had had dealingg 
with Turoo-Gennan agents during the late war. Ama- 
nullah at once got in touch with Moscow, and a little 
later, just when the Punjab was seething with unrest, 
he declared war on England, and his wild tribesmen, 
pouring across the border, set the northwest frontier 

> See Chapter V. ^SeeCSiaptflrVL 
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on fire. After some hard fighting the British succeeded 
in repelling the Afghan invasion, and Amanullah was 
constrained to make peace. But Britain obviously 
dared not press Amanullah too hard, for in the peace 
treaty the Ameer was released from his previous obligar 
tion not to maintain diplomatic relations with other 
nations than British India. Amanullah promptly aired 
his independence by maintaining ostentatious relations 
with Moscow. As a matter of f act, the Bolsheviki had 
by this time established an important propagandist 
subcentre in Russian Turkestan, not far from the Af*- 
^lan border, and this bureau's activities of course en- 
visaged not merely Afghanistan but the wider field of 
India as well.^ 

During 1920 Bolshevik activities became still more 
pronounced throu^out the Near and Middle East. 
We have already seen how powerfully Bolshevik Russia 
supported the Turkish and Persian nationalist move- 

s For eroita in Afghanistan and Central Asia, see Sir T. H. Ho]dieh« 
"Hm InflnaDoe of Boblieviam in Afghaniatan/' New Burope, Deoanber 4, 
1910; Ikbal Ali Shah, "TheFaH of Bckbarm," The Near Bad, Oetober 28, 
1990, and his ''The Central Anan Tangle," AeiaHe Review, October, 
1990. For Bolflfaevist aotiyity in the Near and Middle East generally, 
aee MiliukoT, op. eU^ pp. 94»-260; 995-297; MajorCkDeral Sir GecHge 
AaUm, "BolsheWk FfttpagUMla in the East," FeHmghUy Renew, August, 
1990; W. E. D. Allen, "T^anaoaueaoa, Past and Fteaent," QuorMy Re- 
mew, Oetober, 1920; Sir Valentine Qiirol, "Cbnflioting PolicieB in the 
Near East," New Bvwpe, July 1, 1920; L. Diunont-Wilden, "Awakening 
Aaa," The LMng Age, August 7, 1920 (translated from the FVenoh); 
Majop-Qenenl Lord Edward Gkiclien, ''Moslems and the Tangle in the 
Middle East/' National Renew, Deeember, 1919; Ptoton Hibben, "Russia 
St Fteoe," The Nation (New York), January 26, 1921; H. yon Hoff, "Die 
nationale Erhebung in der TQikei," Deuteeke Rente, December, 1919; 
E. 0. Hunter, "Ebtente-^Oil— Islam," New Swrope, August 28, 1920; 
"Tatra/' "The Story of the Arab Revolt," Balkan Renew, August, 
1920; "Voyageur," "Lenin's Attempt to Q^yture Islam," New Bunpe, 
June 10, 1920; Hans Wendt, "Ex Oriente Lux," Nard und SfOd, M»y, 
1920; George Young, "Russian Foreign Pbli<7," New Burope, July 1, 
1920. 
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ments. In fact, the reckless short-sightedness of Entente 
policy was driving into Lenine's arms multitudes of nar 
tionalists to whom the internationalist theories of Mos- 
cow were personally abhorrent. For example, the head 
of the Afghan mission to Moscow thus frankly expressed 
his reasons for friendship with Soviet Russia, in an inter- 
view printed by the official Soviet oigan, Izoedia: ''I am 
neither Communist nor Socialist, but my political pro- 
gramme so far is the expulsion of the English from Asia. 
I am an irreconcilable enemy of European capitalism 
in Asia, the chief representatives of which are the Eng- 
lish. On this point I coincide with the Communists, 
and in this respect we are your natural allies. . . . 
Afghanistan, like India, does not represent a capitalist 
state, and it is very unlikely that even a parliamentary 
regime will take deep root in these countries. It is so 
far difficult to say how subsequent events will develop. 
I only know that the renowned address of the Soviet 
Government to all nations, with its appeal to them to 
combat capitalists (and for us a capitalist is synonymous 
with the word foreigner, or, to be more exact, an English- 
man), had an enormous effect on us. A still greater 
effect was produced by Russia's annulment of all the 
secret treaties enforced by the imperialistic governments, 
and by the proclaiming of the right of all nations, no 
matter how smaU, to determine then* own destiny. This 
act rallied around Soviet Russia all the exploited nation- 
alities of Asia, and all parties, even those very remote 
from Socialism." Of course, knowing what we do of 
Bolshevik propagandist tactics, we cannot be sure that 
the Afghan diplomat ever said the things which the /«- 
vestia relates. But, even if the interview be a fake. 
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the words put into his mouth express the feelings of vast 
numbers of Orientals and explain a prime cause of Bol- 
shevik propagandist successes in Eastern lands. 

So successful^ indeed; had been the progress of Bol- 
shevik propaganda that the Soviet leaders now b^an 
to work openly for their ultimate ends. At first Moscow 
had posed as the champion of Oriental ''peoples" against 
Western "imperialism"; its appeals had been to "peo- 
ples," irrespective of class; and it had promised "self- 
determination," with full respect for native ideas and 
institutions. For instance: a Bolshevist manifesto to 
the Turks signed by Lenine and issued toward the close 
of 1919 read : " Mussulmans of the world, victims of the 
capitalists, awake! Russia has abandoned the Czar's 
pernicious policy toward you and offers to help you over- 
throw English tyranny. She will allow you freedom of 
reli^on and self-government. The frontiers existing 
before the war will be req)ected, no Turkish territory 
will be given Armenia, the Dardanelles Straits will re- 
main yours, and Constantinople will remain the capital 
of the Mussulman world. Hie Mussulmans in Russia 
will be given self-government. All we ask in exchange 
is that you fight the reckless capitalists, who would 
exploit your country and make it a colony." Even 
when addressing its own people, the Soviet Government 
maintained the same general tone. An "Order of the 
Day" to the Russian troops stationed on the borders 
of India stated : " Comrades of the Pamir division, you 
have been given a responsible task. The Soviet Repub- 
lic sends you to garrison the posts on the Pamir, on the 
frontiers of the friendly countries of Afghanistan and 
India. The Pamir table-land divides revolutionary Rus- 
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sia ftom Lidia, whidi, with its 300,000,000 inhabitants, > 
is enslaved by a handful of Englishmen, On this table- 3 
land the signallers of revolution must hoist the red flag i 
of the army of liberation. May the peoples of India, "^i 
who fight against their English oppressors, soon know .^ 
that friendly help is not far off. Make yourselves at sj 
home with the liberty-loving tribes of northern India, ^! 
promote by word and deed their revolutionaiy progress, 
refute the mass of calumnies spread about Soviet Russia ^ 
by agents of the British princes, lords, and bankers. 
Long live the alliance of the revolutionary peoples of 
Europe and Aaa!'' 

Such was the nature of first-etage Bolshevik propar- 
ganda. Presently, however, propaganda of quite a 
different character b^an to appear. This second-stage 
propaganda of course continued to assail Western "capi- 
talist imperialism." But alongside, or rather inter- 
mingled with, these anti-Western fulminations, there 
now appeared special appeals to the Oriental masses, 
inciting them against all ''capitalists" and ''bourgeois," 
native as well as foreign, and promitdng the "proletar 
rians" remedies for all their ills. Here is a Bolshevist 
manifesto to the Turkish masses, published in the sum- 
mer of 1920. It is veiy different from the manifestoes 
of a year before. "The men of toil," says this interest- 
ing document, "are now struggling eveiywhere against 
the rich people. These people, with the assistance of 
the aristocracy and their hirelings, are now trying to. 
hold Turkish toilers in their chains. It is the rich peo- 
ple of Europe who have brought suffering to Tuikey. 
Comrades, let us make common cause with the world's 
toilers. If we do not do so we shall never rise again. 
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Let the heroes of Turkey's revolution join Bolshevism. 
Long live the Third International ! Praise be to Allah ! " 
And in these new efforts Moscow was not content 
with words; it was passing to deeds as well. The first 
application of Bolshevism to an Eastern people was in 
Russian Turkestan. When the Bolsheviki first came to 
power at the end of 1917 they had granted Turkestan 
fun '^self-determination/' and the inhabitants had ac- 
claimed their native princes and re-established their old 
state-units, subject to a loose federative tie with Russia. 
Early in 1920, however, the Soviet Government con- 
fiddered Turkestan ripe for the ''Social Revolution." 
Accordingly, the native princes were deposed, all poUti- 
cal power was transferred to local Soviets (controlled 
by Russians), the native upper and middle classes were 
despoiled of their property, and sporadic resistance was 
crushed by mass-executions, torture, and other familiar 
forms of Bolshevist terrorism.^ In the Caucasus, also, 
the social revolution had b^un with the Sovietization 
of Azerbaidjan. The Tartar republic of Azerbaidjan was 
one of the fragments of the former Russian province 
of Transcaucasia which had declared its independence 
on the collapse of the Czarist Empire in 1917. Located 
in eastern Transcaucasia, about the Caspian Sea, Azer- 
baidjan's capital was the city of Baku, famous for its oil- 
fields. Oil had transformed Baku into an industrial 
centre on Western lines, with a laige working popula- 
tion of mixed Asiatic and Russian origin. Flaying upon 
the nascent class-consciousness of this lurban proletariat, 
the Bolshevik agents made a cowp d^Uat in the spring of 
1920, overthrew the nationalist government, and, with 

1 IkUl AH Shah, op. of. 
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prompt Russian backing, made Azerbaidjan a Soviet 
republic. The usual accompaniments of the social rev- 
olution followed: despoiling and massacring of the 
upper and middle classes, confiscation of property in 
favor of the town proletarians and agricultural laborers, 
and ruthless terrorism. With the opening months of 
1920; Bolshevism was thus in actual operation in both 
the Near and Middle East.^ 

Having acquired strong footholds in the Orient, Bol- 
shevism now felt strong enough to throw off the mask. 
In the autumn of 1920, the Soviet Government of Rus- 
sia held a ''Congress of Eastern Peoples" at Baku, the 
aim of which was not merely the liberation of the Oriait 
from Western control but its Bolshevizing as well. 
No attempt at concealment of this larger objective was 
made, and so striking was the language employed that 
it may well merit our close attention. 

Li the first place, the call to the congress, issued by 
the Third (Moscow) International, was addressed to 
the '^ peasants and workers" of the East. The summons 
read: 

'Teasants and workers of Persia! The Teheran 
Government of the Ehadjars and its retinue of provin- 
cial Khans have plundered and exploited you through 
many centuries. The land, which, according to the laws 
of the Sheriat, was your conunon property, has been 
taken possession of more and more by the lackeys of 



^ For events in the Caucasus, see W. E. D. AUen, '* Transcaucasia, Past 
and Present/' Quarterly Renew, October, 1920; C. E. Bechhofer, ''The 
Situation in the Transcaucasus/' New Ewn^f September 2, 1920; ''D. 
Z. T." ''L'Aserbaidjan: La Plemidre R6publique musulinane,*' Revue d% 
Monde mtmdman, 1919; Paxton Hibben, "Exit Georgia,'* The Nation 
(New Yoric), March 30, 1921. 
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the Teheran Government; they trade it away at their 
pleasure; they lay what taxes please them upon you; 
and wheU; through their mismanagement^ they got the 
oountiy into such a condition that they were unable to 
squeeze enough juice out of it themselves, they sold 
Persia last year to English capitalists for 2,000,000 
pounds, so that the latter will oiganize an army in Per- 
sia that will oppress you still more than formerly, and 
so the latter can collect taxes for the Khans and the 
Teheran Government. They have sold the oil-wells in 
South Persia and thus helped plunder the country. 

'^ Peasants of Mesopotiunia ! The English have de- 
clared your country to be independent; but 80,000 Eng- 
lish soldiers are stationed in your coimtry, are robbing 
and plundering, are killing you and are violating your 
women. 

'feasants of Anatolia I The English, French, and 
Italian Governments hold Constantinople under the 
mouths of their cannon. They have made the Sultan 
their prisoner, they are obliging him to consent to the 
dismemberment of what is piuely Turkish territory, 
the^ are forcing him to txim the country's finances over 
to foreign capitalists in order to make it possible for 
them better to exploit the Turkish people, already re- 
duced to a state of b^gary by the six-year war. They 
have occupied the coal-mines of Heradea, they are hold- 
ing your ports, they are sending their troops into your 
country and are trampling down your fields. 

"Peasants and workers of Armenia I Decades ago 
you became the victims of the intrigues of foreign capi- 
tal, which launched heavy verbal attacks against the 
massacres of the Armenians by the Kurds and incited 
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you to fight against the Sultan in order to obtain throu^ 
your blood new concessions and fresh profits daily from 
the bloody Sultan. During the war they not only prom- 
ised you independence^ but they incited your merchants, 
your teachers, and your priests to demand the land of 
the Turkish peasants in order to keep up an eternal con- 
flict between the Armenian and Turkish peoples, so that 
they could eternally derive profits out of this conflict, 
for as long as strife prevails between you and the Turks, 
just so long will the English, French, and American 
capitalists be able to hold Turkey in check through the 
menace of an Armenian uprising and to use the Arme- 
nians as cannon-fodder through the menace of a pogrom 
by Kurds. 

'feasants of Syria and Arabia! Independence was 
promised to you by the English and the French, and 
now they hold your country occupied by their armies, 
now the English and the French dictate your laws, 
and you, who have freed yourselves from the Turkish 
Sultan, from the Constantinople Government, are now 
slaves of the Paris and London Governments, which 
merely differ from the Sultan's Government in being 
stronger and better able to exploit you. 

"You all understand this yourselves. The Persian 
peasants and workers have risen against their traitorous 
Teheran Government. The peasants in Mesopotamia 
are in revolt against the English troops. You peasants 
in Anatolia have rushed to the banner of K^nal Pasha 
in order to fight against the foreign invasion, but at the 
same time we hear that you are trying to organize your 
own party, a genuine peasants' party that will be willing 
to fi^t even if the Pashas are to make their peace with 
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the Entente exploiters. Syria haa no peace, and you, 
Armenian peasants, whom the Entente, despite its 
promises, allows to die from himger in order to keep you 
under better control, you are imderstanding more and 
more that it is sQly to hope for salvation by the Entente 
capitalists. Even your bourgeois Government of the 
Dashnakiflts, the lackeys of the Entente, is compelled 
to turn to the Workers' and Feasants' Government of 
Russia with an appeal for peace and help. 

'feasants and workers of the Near East! If you 
oi^ganize yourselves, if you form your own Workers' 
and Peasants' Government, if you arm yourselves, if 
you unite with the Red Russian Workers' and Peasants' 
Army, then you will be able to defy the English, French, 
and American capitalists, then you will settle accoimts 
with your own native exploitere, then you will find it 
possible, in a free alliance with the workers' republics 
of the world, to look after yoiu* own interests; then you 
will know how to exploit the resources of your country 
in your own interest and in the interest of the working 
people of the whole world, that will honestly exchange 
the products of their labor and mutually help each other. 

^' We want to talk over all these questions with you at 
the Congress in Baku. Spare no effort to appear in 
Baku on September 1 in as large niunbers as possible. 
You march, year in and year out, through the deserts 
to the holy places where you show yoiu- respect for your 
past and for your God — ^now march through deserts, 
over moimtains, and across rivers in order to come to- 
gether to discuss how you can escape from the bonds of 
slavery, how you can unite as brothers so as to live as 
men, free and equal." 
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From this summoDB the nature of the Baku congraB 
can be imagined. It was, in fact, a social revolution- 
ist far more than a nationalist assembly. Of its 1^900 
delegates, nearly 1,300 were professed communists, 
Turkey, Persia, Armenia, and the Caucasus countiies 
sent the largest dd^ations, though there were also 
dd^ations from Arabia, India, and even the Far East. 
The Russian Soviet Government was of course in con- 
trol and kept a tight hand on the proceedings. The 
character of these proceedings was well simmuuized by 
the address of the noted Bolshevik leader Zinoviev, presi- 
dent of the Executive Committee of the Third (Moscow) 
International, who presided. 

Zinoviev said: 

"We bdieve this Congress to be one of the greatest 
events in histoiy, for it proves not only that the pro- 
gressive workers and working peasants of Europe and 
America are awakened, but that we have at last seen the 
day of the awakening, not of a few, but of tens of thou- 
sands, of hundreds of thousands, of millions of the labor- 
ing class of the peoples of the East. These peoples form 
the majority of the world's whole population, and they 
alone, therefore, are able to bring the war between 
capital and labor to a conclusive dedeion. . . . 

''The Communist International said from the veiy 
first day of its existence: 'There are four times as many 
people Uving in Asia as Uve in Europe. We will free aU 
peoples, all who labor.' . . . We know that the labor- 
ing masses of the East are in part retrograde, thou^ 
not by their own fault; they cannot read or write, are 
ignorant, are bound in superstition, bdieve in the evil 
spirit, are unable to read any newspapers, do not know 
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what is happening in the world, have not the slight- 
est idea of the most elementaiy laws of hygiene. Com- 
rades, our Moscow International discussed the ques- 
tion whether a socialist revolution could take place in 
the countries of the East b^ore those coimtries had 
passed throu^ the capitalist stage. You know that 
the view which long prevailed was that every country 
must first go through the period of capitalism ... be- 
fore socialism could become a live question. We now 
believe that this is no longer true. Russia has done 
tfaisi and from that moment we are able to say that 
Chinai India, Tuikey, Pereda, Armenia also can, and 
must, make a direct fig^t to get the Soviet System. 
These countries can, and must, prepare themselves to 
be Soviet republics. 

^'I say that we give patient aid to groups of persons 
who do not believe in our ideas, who are even opposed 
to us on some points. In this way, the Soviet Govern- 
ment supports Eemal in Turkey. Never for one mo- 
ment do we forget that the movemmt headed by Kemal 
IS not a communist movement. We know it. I have 
here extracts from the verbatim reports of the first ses- 
sion of the Turkish people's Government at Angora. 
Eemal himself says that 'the Caliph's person is sacred 
and inviolable.' The movement headed by Kemal 
wants to rescue the Caliph's 'sacred' person froq^ the 
hands of the foe. That is the Turkish Nationalist's 
point of view. But is it a communist point of view? 
No. We respect the religious convictions of the masses; 
we know how to re-educate the masses. It will be the 
woric of years. 

''We use great caution in approaching the religious 
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convictions of the laboring masses in the East and else- 
where. But at this Congress we are bound to tdl you 
that you must not do what the Kemal Gk)vemment is 
doing in Turkey; you must not support the power of 
the Sultan, not even if religious considerations uige you 
to do so. You must press on, and must not allow your- 
selves to be pulled back. We believe the Sultan's hour 
has struck. You must not aUow any form of autocratic 
power to continue; you must destroy, you must annihi- 
late, faith in the Sultan; you must struggle to obtain 
real Soviet organizations. The Russian peasants also 
were strong believers in the Czar; but when a true peo- 
ple's revolution broke out there was practically nothing 
left of this faith in the Czar. The same thing will hsp- 
pen in Turkey and all over the East as soon as a true 
peasants' revolution shall burst forth over the surface 
of the black earth. The people will very soon lose faith 
in their Sultan and in their masters. We say once more, 
the policy pursued by the present people's Government 
in Turkey is not the policy of the Communist Inter- 
national, it is not our policy; nevertheless, we declare 
that we are prepared to support any revdutionaiy fight 
against the English Government. 

''Yes, we array ourselves against the English bour- 
geoisie; we seize the English imperialist by the throat 
and tread him under foot. It is against English capi- 
talism that the worst, the most fatal blow must be dealt. 
That is so. But at the same time we must educate the 
laboring masses of the East to hatred, to the will to fight 
the whole of the rich classes indifferently, whoever they 
be. The great significance of the revolution now start- 
ing in the East does not consist in b^ging the Englidbi 
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imperialist to take his feet off the table^ for the purpose 
of then permitting the wealthy Turk to place his feet 
on it all the more comfortably; no, we will very politely 
ask all the rich to remove their dirty feet from the table, 
so that there may be no luxuriousness among us, no 
boasting, no contempt of the people, no idleness, but 
that the world may be ruled by the worker's homy 
hand." 

The Baku Congress was the opening gun in Bolshe- 
vism's avowed campaign for the immediate Bolshevizing 
of the East. It was followed by increased Soviet ac- 
tivity and by substantial Soviet successes, especially 
in the Caucasus, where both Geoigia and Armenia were 
Bolshevized in the spring of 1921. 

These veiy successes, however, awakened growing 
uneasiness among Soviet Russia's nationalist prot^^. 
The various Oriental nationalist parties, which had at 
first welcomed Moscow's aid so enthusiastically against 
the Entente Powers, now began to realize that Russian 
Bolshevism might prove as great a peril as Westem 
imperialism to their patriotic aspirations. Of course 
the nationalist leaders had always realized Moscow's 
ultimate goal, but hitherto they had felt themselves 
strong enough to control the situation and to take Rus- 
sian aid without paying Moscow's price. Now they 
no longer felt so sure. The numbers of class-conscious 
'^ proletarians" in the East might be veiy small. The 
communist philosophy might be virtually unintelligible 
to the Oriental masses. Nevertheless, the very exist- 
ence of Soviet Russia was a warning not to be disre- 
garded. In Russia an infinitesimal communist minority, 
numbering, by its own admission, not much over 600,- 
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000, waa mamteining an unlimited despotism over 
170;000;000 people. Western countries might rely on 
their popular education and their stanch traditimis of 
ordered liberty; the East possessed no such bulwaiks 
against Bolshevism. The East was, in fact, much like 
Russia. There was the same dense ignorance oi the 
masses; the same absence of a large and powerful mid- 
dle class; the same tradition of despotism;* the same 
popular acquiescence in the rule of ruthless minorities. 
Finally, there were the ominous examples of Sovietised 
Turkestan and Azerbaidjan. In fine. Oriental nation- 
alists bethought them of the old adage that he who sups 
with the devil needs a long spoon. 

Everywhere it has been the same stoiy. In Aoa 
Minor, ^ustapha Kemal has arrested Bolshevist propa- 
ganda agents, while Turkish and Russian troops have 
more than once clashed on the disputed Caucasus fron- 
tiers. In Egypt we have already seen how an amicable 
arrangement between Lord Milner and the Elgyptian 
nationalist leaders was facilitated by the latter's fear 
of the social revolutionary agitators who were inflam- 
ing the fellaheen. In India, Sir Valentine Chirol noted 
as far back as the spring of 1918 how Russia's collapse 
into Bolshevism had had a ^'sobering effect" on Indian 
public opinion. ''The more thoughtful Indians,'' he 
wrote, "now see how helpless even the Russian intdr 
ligentsia (relatively far more numerous and matured 
than the Indian inteUigerUsia) has proved to control the 
great ignorant masses as soon as the whole fabric of 
govenunent has been hastily shattered." ^ In AfghaoH 

^Sir V. Ghiiol, "India in Travail/' Bdinbtargh Review, July, 1918. 
Also see H. H. The Aga Khan, India in TratmUion, p. 17 (Lcmdoii, 1918). 
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Stan, likewise, the Ameer was losing his love for his Bol- 
shevist allies. The streams of refugees from Sovietized 
Turkestan that flowed across his borders for protection, 
headed by his kinsman the Ameer of Bokhara, made 
Amanullah Khan do some hard thinking, intensified by 
a serious mutiny of Afghan troops on the Russian bor- 
der, the mutineers demanding the right to form Soldiers' 
Councils quite on the Russian pattern. Bolshevist 
agents might tempt him by the loot of India, but the 
Ameer coidd also see that tihat would do him little good 
if he himself were to be looted and killed by his own 
rebellious subjects.^ Thus, as time went on. Oriental 
nationalists and conservatives generally tended to close 
ranks in dislike and apprehension of Bolshevism. Had 
there been no other issue involved, there can be little 
doubt that Moscow's advances would have been repelled 
and Bolshevist agents given short shrift. 

Unfortunately, the Eastem nationalists fed them- 
selves between the Bolshevist devil and the Western 
imperialist deep sea. The upshot has been that they 
have been tiying to play off the one against the other — 
driven toward Moscow by every Entente aggression; 
driven toward the West by every Soviet coup of Lenine. 
Western statesmen should realize this, and should re- 
member that Bolshevism's best propagandist agent is, 
not Zinoviev orating at Baku, but General Gouraud, 
with his Sen^alese battalions and ''strong-arm" meth- 
ods in SyiiA and the Arab hinterland. 

Certainly, any extensive spread of Bolshevism in the 
East would be a terrible misfortune both for the Orient 
and for the world at laige. If the triumph of Bolshe- 

' Ucbal Ali Shah, op. ett. 
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vism would mean barbarism in the West^ in the East it 
would spell downright savagery. The sudden release 
of the ignorant; brutal Oriental masses from their trar 
ditionaJ restraints of religion and custom, and the sub- 
mergence of the relatively small upper and middle 
classes by the flood of social revolution would mean the 
destruction of all Oriental civilization and culture, and 
a plunge into an abyss of anarchy from which the East 
could emerge only after generations, perhaps centuries. 



CONCLUSION 

Our survey of the Near and Middle East is at an end. 
What is the outstanding feature of that survey? It is: 
Change. The "Immovable East" has been moved at 
last — amoved to its very depths. The Orient is to-day 
in full transition^ fluX; ferment^ more sudden and pro- 
found than any it has hitherto known. The world of 
Islam, mentally and spiritually quiescent for almost a 
thousand years, is once more astir, once more on the 
march. 

Whither? We do not know. Who would be bold 
enough to prophesy the outcome of this vast ferment — 
political, economic, social, religious, and much more 
besides? All that we may wisely venture is to observe, 
describe, and analyze the various elements in the great 
transition. 

Yet surely this is much. To view, however empiri- 
cally, the nughty transformation at work; to group its 
multitudinous aspects in some sort of relativity; to fol- 
low the red threads of tendency running through the 
tangled skein, is to gain at least provisional knowledge 
and acquire capacity to grasp the significance of future 
developments as they shall successively arise. 

"To know is to understand" — and to hope: to hope 
that this present travail, vast and ill understood, may 
be but the birth-pangs of a truly renascent East taking 
its place in a renascent world. 
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